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Art. I. Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 8vo.* pp. 468. 128. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


As the intercourse between nations has increased with 
4% the spread of commerce and the arts, and the desire 
of seeing ‘ men and cities” has augmented with the general 
diffusion of knowlege, civilization, and luxury, the race of 
travellers and the publication of their journals have become 
extremely abundant. In no period has this been the case 
more remarkably than in late years: yet so amusing and in- 
structive do these tours often prove, that no branch of reading 
is more generally pursued ; and, notwithstanding some triflin 
productions, we are little inclined to apply to the ardent and 
inquisitive traveller the indignant address of Juvenal to the 
ambitious warrior, 7 . 


‘¢ J, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias ;” 


or to hint to him that all his achievements and peregrinations 
will finally avail him not, but that at last . 


(Juv. Sat. x.) 


Within the narrow limits of the tomb, indeed, he must ulti- 
mately rest contented: but, while his rambles gratify his. 
readers, and convey to posterity the’benefit which may accrue 
from them, we are disposed to encourage, rather than to 
repress, the curiosity and the enterprize which break the 
bounds of mountains, seas, and deserts. - 
Considerable expectation was excited by the notice of the 
volume before us, partly from the interesting nature of a 
continental tour in the present circumstances of our neigh- 
bours, which under this quaint and indefinite title it was under- 
stood to relate, but much more from the well known talents 
of Mr. Walter Scott, the reputed author. en a writer, 
however, has overcome the formidable difficulties in the way 
of rising to reputation, his next point is to preserve the fame 
acquired ; a matter that will be found of almost equal difficult 
VoL. LXxx. Z wit 


‘© Sarcophago contentus erit.” 
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ridiculous and miserable,’ To the misfortunes of this luckless 
couple, the conjugal felicity of Mr. and Mrs. Beaumont forms a 
pleasing contrast. Mr. Crauford, on the other hand, when he 
married Miss Downton, ‘ knew that she was in no respect, a suit- 
able match for him:’ but the hope of the money ‘ made him wink at 
those inclinations of Miss Downton, which he ought to have known 
would prevent their happiness.’ In chapter iv., a gentleman of the 
name of Theophilus is introduced, who enters into a very copious 
consideration of the whole process of courtship, from the first 
stages of early acquaintance until its termination ; and this per- » 
sonage takes a leading part in the conversation, being the mutual 
friend of both Martin and Trueman, by whom he appears to be 
held in great repute. His opinions, however, breathe too much 
of the spirit of a certain school to be particularly accordant with 
our own. 


Art. 41. The Wanderings of a Goldfinch; or, Characteristic 
Sketches in the Nineteenth Century. 8vo. pp.355. 128. 
Boards. Longman and.Co. 1816. 

The peregrinations of this airy wanderer, who is the principal 
character in the piece, give rise to some amusing narratives, 
chiefly relative to the manners and complexion of modern times. 
The style of writing, though altogether too inflated, and deficient 
in simplicity, (owing, we apprehend, to the avowed inexperience 
of the author in such compositions, ) is yet lively and entertaining. 
The book, indeed, appears to have been produced under every pos- 
sible disadvantage from the singular concurrence of afflicting 
events, which, we are informed, the fair writer has been fated 
to endure. We congratulate her on the many respectable and 
distinguished names prefixed to the publication, and cannot but 
hope that its sale may be found to answer her expectations. 

he dedication is signed Mary Anne M‘Mullan. 


Art. 42. Eura and Zephyra, a classical Tale: with poetical 
Pieces. By David Booth. 8vo. pp.106. Gale and Fenner. 
1816. 

This tale of Eura and Zephyra is an amusing little prose- 
allegory, in which the author has contrived, with considerable 
judgment, to convey many useful and important lessons of morality 
under the interesting garb of fiction. ‘The poetical pieces, also, 
which Mr. B. has been ingenuous enough to avow ‘ were added in 
order to swell the work to the size required by the bookseller,’ are . 
strongly indicative of a mind early admitted to the sacred haunts 
of the Muses, and deeply imbued with impressions of refined and 
classical imagery foal 
Art. 43. Zhe Universal British Merchant; embracing, in a sys- 

tematic Manner, the epistolary Style of commercial Corres- 

pondence, between Great Britain and the principal trading 

‘Cities of Europe: the Mode of effecting Insurances, drawing, 

remitting, importing and exporting their respective Commo- 

dities, and innumerable mercantile Occurrences : adapted to cul- 
tivate aud familiarize the Student with the general and real 
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Transactions of the Counting-House. Translated from. the 
French of * Le Negociant Universel.” To which is added an 
Appendix, giving an Outline of general mercantile Knowledge. 
For the Use of Schools and those intended for Business. By 
W. Keegan, A.M., Master of Manor House Academy, .Ken- 
ninctae Thee; and Author of “ Le Negociant Universel,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 407. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1815. 
Mercantile men are in the habit of discouraging all attempts to 
teach business by theory ; and we must confess that they would 
not be very wrong if all publications on trade were of a character 
like the present. Mr. K. begins by inscribing his book to a 
gentieman well known in the city as an accurate book-keeper and 
accountant, but the strain of the dedication is very far from con- 
formable to the plain and direct language of business. A similar 
animadversion is applicable to the letters which are introduced in 
great numbers as specimens of mercantile correspondence: in 
which, instead of the clear and concise style of the merchant, we 
find repetitions, diffuse explanations, and exaggerated compli- 
ments, all indicative of their French origin, and all different from 
such as would be recommended by an experienced merchant of 
London or Amsterdam. What are we to say of a teacher of com- 
position who uses such expressions as (p. 3.) ‘ the price entirel 
depends more or less on foreign orders?” It looks also not a little 
strange to see in English such a mercantile firm as (p. 169.) 
Macpherson, father and son; a translation evidently of pere et fils, 
The only useful part of the book is the conclusion; in which are 
several very proper tables of weights and measures, foreign coins 
with their values, and explanations of mercantile terms. Here, 
however, is a necessity for repeated cvrrections in such odd 
passages as (p.377.) ‘16s. make a French Louis d’or, and 1s. 10d, 
a Dutch stiver or penny!’ 


Art. 44. Statement of the Claim of Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty on the Java Prize Money. 8vo. 18.6d. Stockdale. 

A question respecting the Java prize-money arose in conse- 
quence of Admiral Drury, who was to have commanded the naval 
part of the expedition, having died before it took place, and being 
succeeded by Captain Broughton, the next senior officer; who was 
afterward superseded in command by Admiral Stopford, from the 
Cape station. The different claims of these and the military officers 
produced several memorials to the Lords of the Privy Council and 
to the Prince Regent; and the decision on the case seems to have 
called forth thé present statement from Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 
The discussion is interesting only to officers similarly circum- 
stanced: but to them we may recommend this pamphlet, as being 
sensibly and temperately drawn up. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 45. Sermon préché al Eglise Suisse, le 4 Juin 1815, pour la 
Société des amis des Etrangers dans la Détresse. Par le Rev. L.A. 
Anspach, Pasteur de l’'Eglise Frangoise de Londres. 4to. 28. 


De Boffe, &c. 
A forcible 
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an) early feu-de-joie. , These, ‘with the various. circumstances, of 
safety.and freedom connected with them, and arising out, of them; 
are reasons more than sufficient for determining my preference, in. 
favour of my own homely home.’ — i entitnless 
_ * The furniture of the Flemings, and, generally speaking, their 
implements of labour, &c. have a curious correspondence with 
what we have been accustomed to consider as their national cha- 
racter; being strong and solid, but clumsy and inelegant,” and 
having a great deal more substance employed in constructing them 
than’ seems at all necessary. Thus the lever of an ordinary draw- 
well is generally one long tree ; and their waggons and barges are as 
- hugeand heavy as the horses which draw them. The same cumbrous 
sohdity which distinguishes the female figures of Rubens, may be 
traced in the domestic implements and contrivances of his coun- 
trymen. None would have entertained you more than the apparatus 
rovided for securing a horse while in the act of being shod, a case 
in which our Vulcans trust to an ordinary halter and their own ad- 
dress: But a‘Flemish horse is immured within a wooden erection 
of about’ his own size, having a solid roof, supported by four | 
massive posts, such as a British carpenter would use to erect a 
harbour-crane. The animal’s head is fastened between two of these 
huge ‘columns with as many chains and cords as might have served 
to bind Baron Trenck; and the foot which is to be shod is:se- 


cured in a pair of stocks which extend between two of the upright 
beams.’ Ko oF 


We have no objection to these remarks, except in one yery 
‘material point, — the statement of comparative expence be- 
tween the two countries; and surely the writer of these letters 
had not conversed with Flemish house-keepers, or he would 
never have formed so moderate an estimate of the charges’ of 
afamily. The difference between Brussels and Edinburgh is 
not more than a third in favour of the former; a proportion 
which may be confidently taken as the general rule of com- 
parison between Flanders and. Scotland at large. PB a 
The succession of topics treated in the volume would lead 
us, in the next place, to the fields of Ligny and Waterloo: 
but, however interesting, we are induced to pass by them,for 
the present, with the intention of adverting to the author's 
report in a circumstantial account, which we design to givein 
an early Number, of these celebrated battles. We therefore 
proceed now to that part of the letters which relate to tHe 
French capital, and the various objects of natural history, 

statuary, and painting, that abound in it. : cecil 
-. After a description of the Jardin des Plantes, and of the 
Museum des Monumens Francais, we accompany the'trayeller 
“to a still more splendid assemblage ; we mean the pare. Gal- 
lery of the Louvre, extending nearly a quarter of a mile in 
‘Jength; and Jined on both sidés, at the time of — these 
etters, 
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letters, with the finest paintings in the universe. The author, 
however, not professing to be a critic in paintings, or to: melt 
into raptures at the sight of the productions of Raphael or 
Titian, confinés ‘his observations to the grand question whether 
it was or was not expedient to remove these celebrated’ pro- 
ductions from Paris: 


-* The day of reckoning is at iength arrived... The Museum, 
when I first arrived in Paris, was still entire. But Blucher, whe 
was not, it seems, to be foiled a second time, has since made several 
visits, attended by a German artist, for the purpose of ascertaining 
and removing the pictures which belong to Prussia, or to the 
German states now united with her. The French guardians of 
the Museum also attended, no longer to decide upon the point of 
view in which the spoils of nations should be disposed, but to plead 
occasionally and timidly that such a picture formed no part of the 
cabinet of Potzdam, but had been stolen from some other collec- 
tion. These demurrers were generally silenced by a “* Tais toi;” 
or “* Halt maul,” * from the veteran of Laon and Waterloo, who 
is no friend to prolonged discussions.’ — 

' * The best judges seem to allow that the dispersion of this im- 
mense collection is by no means unfavourable to their progress 
and improvement. We readily admit, and each spectator has felt, 
that nothing can be more magnificent, more august, more deeply 
impressive, taken as a whole, than that noble gallery, prolonged to 
an extent which the eye can hardly distinctly trace, and crowded 
en every side with the noblest productions of the most inspired 
attists. Fourteen hundred paintings, each claiming rank’ as a 
masterpiece, disposed upon walls which extend for more than twelve 
hundred feet in length, form, united, a collection unparalleled.in 
extent and splendour. But a part of this charm vanishes when 
we have become familiar with the coup d’ail; and the emotions 


_of surprise and pleasure which the transient visitor, receives, are 


gained in some degree at the expence of the student, or studious 
amateur. Ina saloon of such length and height, lighted too-from 
both sides, it is impossible that all the pictures can be seen ‘to 
advantage ; and, in truth, many cannot be seen at all. In‘a sélec- 
tion where all is excellent, and worthy of studious and heedful 
attention, this is a disadvantage of no common kind. But it is not 


‘the only one. Each of these paintings, almost without exception, 
«have (has) in them (i) something excellent; but, independent of 


the loss which they sustain in common, by being so much crowded 
together, and by making part rather of one grand and brilliant 
whole, than subjects important enough for detached and separate 
considération, the merit of some of these chefs d’ewore so far ex- 
ceeds that of others, as altogether to divert the attention from ob- 
jects of inferior though still of exquisite merit. Few, possessin 


even the most eager Tove for the art, though they have consum 
hours, days, ‘wee 


s, and months, in the Museum, have been able 
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to pepe that fascination which draws them to the Transform: 
ation of Raphael, the Communion by Domenichino, tlie Martyr- 
dom of the Inquisitor; and some other masterpieces. About fifty 
pictures at most, therefore, are copied, studied, examined, and 
preva ee ‘while’more than twenty times that number are ne- 
glect sand unseen, ‘and, with all their admitted excellence; draw 
as little attention as the Nymphs and Graces in the suite of 

Venus. + 
_ £ There are particular points in which even those distinguished 
and selected patterns of super-eminence which throw every inferior 
degree of merit into shadow, lose, in some degree, the full impression 
of their own merit, by being disjoined from the local associations 
with a view to which they were painted. This is especially the 
case with the religious subjects executed for altar-pieces, and for 
the ornaments of chapels, where the artist had laboured to suit 
not only his size of figures and disposition of light to the place 
which the painting was to occupy, but had also given them a tone 
of colouring and a general character, harmonizing with the so- 
lemnity not only of the subject but of the scene around. _To many 
a thorough-paced and hackneyed connoisseur who considers the 
finest pamting merely as a subject for his technical criticism, the 
divesting it of these exterior accompaniments will seem of little 
consequence. But those who love the art for the noble and en- 
thusiastic feelings by the excitement of which it is best applauded, 
will feel some difference in considering a Scripture-piece over the 
altar of a Gothic church, and in viewing the same painting where 
it forms part of an incongruous assemblage of landscapes. and 
flower-pieces, with a group of drinking boors placed on the one 
side, and an amour of Jupiter upon the other.—But had 
this objection not existed, — had these paintings been so disposed 
in various apartments as to give each its appropriate situation, and 
secure for each that portion of attention which it merits, still ob- 
jections would remain to the whole system. There is no wisdom 
in venturing as it were the fortunes of the world of art in one 
single collection, exposed to total and irredeemable loss either 
from accidental fire, or the havoc of war, or popular phrenzy. 
Had the Museum existed during the first years of the Revolution; 
its danger must have been most imminent, and twice during the 
space of a very few months has it narrowly escaped the risks which 
must have attended it had Paris been stormed, | 
« Independent even of these considerations, and admitting this 
general accumulation of the treasures of art to be as desirable as it 
ig certainly august and impressive, I should still hesitate to say 
that Paris is the city where they ought to be reposited. The 
French school, though it has produced many good artists, has 
been as remarkable for wanting, as the Italians for possessing, that 
dignity and simplicity of feeling which leads to the sublime, 
Poussin alone excepted, there is a flutter and affectation, a con- 
straint of attitude, to ¢reate point, and a studied contrast of co- 
lour and light to bring out effect, which marks the national taste ; 
and from the charms of such Dalilahs, as Dryden calls similar 
7 "Se flourishes 
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flourishes in poetry, they never have weaned themselves, nor ever 
will.'+—* Where the taste of those with whom he must: naturally 
associate is systematically deficient, the young artist may lose as 
much through the influence of a French preceptor, as he could 
gain by studying in the Museum. I might also hint how little a 
capital like Paris, containing so many temptations to idleness and 
dissipation, is a safe abode for the young artist. — ' 

‘ The taste of the French seems to be turned more towards the 
Hall of Sculptures than the Gallery of Paintings, and I think I 
can trace something of a corresponding partiality in the works of 
David, their greatest living artist, whese figures, though often 
nobly conceived and disposed, have a hardness of outline resems 
bling statuary. My own taste (formed pronetiy on habit, for we 
see few good statues in Britain,) would have inclined otherwise; 
and I grieve to say I was rather disappointed with some of those 
statues of antiquity from which I expected most pleasure. One 
monument can disappoint no one,—I mean the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the sublime simplicity of whose attitude, and the celestial 
expression of his countenance, seem really more than mortal. — 
This fine statue, and the other specimens of art, seem to rise in 
value with the French as the hour of parting with them approaches: 
They talk to them, weep to them, kneel to them, and bid adieu to 
them, as if they were indeed restored to the rank of idols. But 
Baal boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,—the hammer and wedge. have 
given awful note of preparation; the Venus, the Dying Gladiator, 
and many other statues, have been loosened from their pedestals, 
and stand prompt for returning to their native and appropriate 
places of abode. Many a lowering eye and frowning brow mark 
the progress of these preparations; and such is the grotesque dis- 
tress in the countenance of others, that, as Poins says of Falstaff; 
if it were not for laughing I could pity them.’ 


The strain of these observations is too judicious and con- 
vincing to leave any doubts on the minds of our readers, or to 
require farther illustration at our hands, In point of politics, 
the case is somewhat different, the author having evidently lent 
too ready an ear to the flying rumours of the French metro- 
polis. ‘To judge from one of his remarks, (p. 431.) he seems 
of opinion that Masséna was unfaithful to the king, and fa- 
voured the progress of Bonaparte in March 1815; a cha 
which we consider as wholly groundless, not from any special 
confidence in the honour of that commander, but because, at the 
time in question, appearances were greatly against the success 
of the invader. A point of much more importance is the 
writer’s belief, expressed in a variety of places, (pp. 58, 59. 61, 
414. 463.) respecting the existence of a conspiracy in favour 
of Bonaparte, previously to his return from Elba. This notion 
is indeed so generally diffused throughout both France and’ 
England, that it should not be contradicted without a satis#! 
factory stock’ of proof and ‘argument ;’ and we accordingly 

} Z4 request 
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request: those, who are desirous of investigating the point -withr: 
the scrutinizing eye of ‘an historian, to cast a glance over)the»’ 
evidence inthe ‘trials:'of Labedoyére, Ney;0Lavalette, and. 
Drouot, the principal actors in this political tragedy) They!) 
will find’ in each of these a number of questions: relative ‘to: 
such a plot, “and in none the least proof of its existenée.: In 
fact, ‘to have had meetings in Paris, or to have corresponded 
with Elba, would have been the surest mode of betraying the 

- secret. into the hands of the Bourbon-government; and Ge- 
neral Drouot declared in court that, amid all the demands 
made on Bonaparte for favour and promotion after his return, 
no person ever brought forwards a claim on account of having 
borne a part in such a conspiracy. ! 

As one of the assertions here lightly hazarded, we consider 
that (p. 344.) in which Lucien Bonaparte is represented, after 

_the battle of Waterloo, as urging his brother to *‘ march a 
body of troops to the representative chambers, dissolve them. 
at once, and take the full power into his own hands.’ Lucien; 
we believe, went to Paris in the hope of prevailing on Na-: 
poleon. to follow a very different course; to renounce the.com- 
pulsory system zn toto ; and to throw himself unreservedly on 
the good will of the liberalistes, or temperate adherents tothe 
Revolution. In describing his brother’s state of feeling after: 
his defeat and abdication, in a letter that was intercepted, ‘Lu- 
cien said, “ I] est plein de courage et de calme;” words that 
would certainly not have been used by him, had Napoleon so 

lately resisted his advice. The fact is that Lucien, though suf- 
ficiently dexterous in diplomacy, and possessed of cooler habits 
of reasoning than most men who have been educated in France, . 
is.not a military calculator, and was by no means sufficiently 
aware of the impracticability of his brother’s standing his 

und either in 1814 or 1815 against the united arms of 
Durope: 

Another misapprehension, that caught our notice, was the 
idea (pp. 445. et seg.) that Huningen, Vincennes, and other 
places, which stood a siege by the allies, were defended by 
their respective commandants in opposition to the wish of the 
king. Is it not well known that the ministers of Louis, and of 
the allied sovereigns, had very serious altercations about the 
conditions of peace during the two months that followed the 
capture of Paris? —that they debated long and warmly on 
the amount of the contributions ? — and‘does it not naturally 
follow that the king would delay the transmission of an order 
to surrender, until the allies chose to moderate a part of their 
demands? Military men are almost always ready to fulfil. 
the. orders of an established government, without staying to 

j219¥ | inquire 
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inquive into, the manner-of its:appointment; and, in the 
sent case, the question may be cut short by a reference to the 
plain fact that.most of the commandants in question declared 
their readiriess:to surrender @ la vue dun ordre du Roi.) The’ 
only doubtful point is whether the court sent, these,,com- 
mandants: a private injunction to stand out; or whether the 
latter considered the silence of the executive government as. 
rendering it incumbent on them to fulfil the duty of. soldiers 
in defending, as long as it was possible, the places committed 
to their charge. The latter, we are inclined to think, may 
have been the casein some of the frontier-towns : but we have 
no doubt that, with regard to the places threatened in the in- 
terior, such as Toulon and Cherburg, the refusal of the com- 
mandants to admit the allied troops arose from a diréct 
communication with the government at Paris. 

With these preliminary cautions, and premising that the 
descriptive ardour of the writer obliges us occasionally to omit 
an overstrained epithet or sentence, we proceed to give an 
extract of some length on a topic of very considerable interest: 


State of Religion in France. — ‘ Buonaparte, who, when not di- 
verted from his purpose by his unsatiable ambition, had strong 
views of policy, resolved upon the re-establishment of the church as 
asort of outwork to the throne. He created accordingly arch- 
bishops, bishops, and all the appendages of a hierarchy. T is was. 
not only intended that they might surround the imperial throne 
with the solemn splendours of a hierarchy, and occasionally feed 
their master’s ears with flattery in their pastoral charges, — an 
office which, by most of them, was performed with the most humi- 
liating baseness, — but also in order to form an alliance between 
the religious creed which they were enjgined to inculcate, and the 
sentiments of the people towards the imperial dignity. The imperial 
catechism, promulgated under authority, proclaimed the duties of 
the catechumen to the Emperor to be love, obedience, fidelity, and 
military service; the causes assigned were Napoleon’s high and 
miraculous gifts, his immediate mission from the Deity, and the 
consecration by the Pope; and the menace to disloyalty was no 
less than eternal condemnation—here and hereafter.— Buonaparte 
reaped but little advantage from his system of church-government, 
partly owing to the materials of which his monarchy wa’ con- 
structed, (for the best and most conscientious of the clergy kept 
aloof from such promotion,) partly from the shortness of his 
reign, but princi ally from the stern impatience of his own temper, 
which could not long persist in apparent veneration for a power. of 
his own creating, but soon led the way in exposing the new prelates 
to pegrect and contempt. - 

‘ We must learn to look with better hope upon the more con-. 
scientious efforts for re-establishing the altar, which have been made 
by the King. Yet we cannot but fear, that the order of the nes 
cessary reformation ‘has been, to a certain extent at least, ‘the re-" 
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verse of what would really have attained the. impoxtant purposes: 
designed by the sovereign.— Indeed, far from supposing: that; 
the foundation of the altar should be laid upon the.ritual.of ‘the; 
Romish church, with all the revived superstitions of the twelfth, 
century, it would be more prudent to abandon to oblivion a part 
at least of what is shocking to common sense and reason; which, 
although a Most Christian King might have found himself undey 
some difficulty of abrogating when it was yet in formal observance, 
he certainly cannot be called upon to renew, when it has fallen 
into desuetude. The Catholics of this age are not excluded from 
the lights which it has afforded; and the attempt to re-establish 
processions, in which the officiating persons hardly know their 
places,} tales of miraculous images, masses for the souls of state 
criminals, and all the mummery of barbarous ages, is far from 
meeting the enlarged ideas which the best and most learned. of 
them have expressed. — It is with the hearts of the French, and 
not with the garments of their clergy, that the reformation, or 
rather the restoration, of religion ought to commence ; and I con- 
ceive the primary object should be securing the instruction of the. 
rising generation in religious and moral duties, as well as in general 
education, by carefully filling up the ranks of the parochial clergy,. 
on whose patient and quiet attention to the morals of their flocks 
the state of the nation must depend, and not upon the colour,of 
a cap, the tinkle of a bell, or the music of high mass. 

f The truth is, that the King’s most natural and justifiable zeal , 
for the establishments of religion, which were his chief consolation, 
in adversity, has already given alarm to several classes of his, 
subjects. Bigoted or interested priests have been already heard 
misrepresenting the intentions of their sovereign, so far as to af-. 
firm, he means to restore to the church all her rights, and impose 
anew upon the subject the burdens of tythes, and the confusion 
which must arise from.the reclamation of the church lands. — 

‘ It is chiefly in the southern districts, where the French Pro-, 
testants still maintain themselves, that this alarm is excited, che- 
rished, and fostered, by those who care for neither one religion nor 
the other, further than as the jealousies and contentions of both, 
may be engines of bloodshed, depression, and revolution. In the; 
province of Languedoc especially, the angry passions of both pars 
ties are understood to be at full tide; and it unfortunately hap- 

ens that the contending parties are there envenomed by political 
atred. Buonaparte, whose system of national religion included’ 
universal toleration, extended his special protection to the pro- 
fessors of the reformed doctrines, and by an organic law concern-:: 
ing worship, published in the year X, ag ge to them the free 
exercise of their religion, being the first public indulgence: 
which had been extended to them since the revocation of .the., 
Edict of Nantes.— They took their ranks in political contest, 
accordingly ; and although interests of various kinds prevented the, 
rule from being absolute, yet it was observed, during the last con- ’ 
vulsions of state, that the Catholics of the South were in general 
royalists, whereas many of the Protestants, in gratitude ——— 
| avours 
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favours conferred on their church, in jealousy of the family of 
Boarbon, by the bigotry of whose ancestors their fathers had suif- 
fered, and confiding in the tolerant spirit of Buonaparte, lent too 
ready and willing aid to his usurpation. During that event, and 
those which’ followed, much and mutual subject of éxasperation 
has unfortunately taken place between these contending parties, 
Ancient enmities have been awakened, and, amid contradicto 
reports ‘and statements, we can easily discover that both parties, 
or individuais at least of both, have been loud in their appeal to 
principles of moderation when undermost, and very ready when 
they obtained the upper hand to abuse the advantages which the 
changes of the state had alternately given to them. This is a deep 
and rankling wound, which will require to be treated with no com- 
mon skill. The Protestants of the South are descendants of the 
ardent men who used to assemble by thousands in the wilderness.’ 
—/‘ On the other hand, the Catholies are numerous, powerful in 
the hope of protection and preference from the crown, and eager 
to avenge insults which, in their apprehension, have been aimed 
alike at the crown and the altar. If we claim for the Protestants, 
whose nearer approach to our own doctrines recommends them to 
our hearts as objects of interest, the sympathy which is due to 
their perilous situation, let us not, in candour, deny at least the 
credit of mistaken zeal to those whom different rites divide from 
us.— I trust, however, that our mediation will be, in the present: 
case, unnecessary, and that the King himself, with the sound 
judgment and humane disposition which all parties allow him to 
possess, will shew himself the protector of both parties, by restrict- 
ing the aggressions of either. In the meanwhile, admire the sin- 
arity of human affairs. In Ireland, discontents exist, because 
the Catholics are not possessed of all the capacities and privileges 
of their Protestant fellow-subjects ;--in the Netherlands, the Ca- 
tholic clergy murmur at the union, because the King has ex= 
pressed his determination to permit the free exercise of the Pro- 
testant religion amid his Catholic dominions ;— and in the South 
of France, the sword is nearly drawn, upon the footing of doubts, 
jealousies, and apprehensions of mutual violence, for which neither 


party can allege any feasible ground, except mutual dislike and 
tred.’ 


_ These passages will afford our readers a clear idea of the 
author’s views concerning some of the leading features in the 
political aspect of France. We are ready to acquiescein the 
principal part of his statements and opinions, since he touches: 
dispassionately and impartially on a variety of topics'to which 
many travellers cannot advert without falling into ridiculous 
extremes ; and the points in which we differ from him, and’ in 
which we venture to consider him as in error, relate less to 
general conclusions than to the statement of particular .cir-, 
cumstances. It is rather odd that an author professignally 
conversant with the doctrine of fiction should be. so,little, 
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conscious of the inventive powers of the retailers of political 
news in Paris; yet such must be the case, or he would never 
haye gravely recorded that Fouché, on the approach of Nae 
poleon in March 1815, recommended that the Duke of Orleans 
should be proclaimed Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
‘Fouché must have been perfectly aware that the success of 
‘Bonaparte depended on the military, who neither knew: nor 
cared for the Duke of Orleans.— Again, how can we reconcile 
to the ordinary good sense of the writer the belief that Bona- 
_ had visionary ideas about his own “ fated destiny?” 
e was certainly too cool a calculator to listen to such pre- 
‘tended prophecies. — To the same class must be assigned the 
‘charge of ignorance (p. 61.) on the part of the police; the 
‘opinion (p. 350.) that Bonaparte was serious in his expect- 
‘ation of rendering Paris defensible against a superior force; 
and the idea (p. 357.) that Labodoyere, when arrested, was 
son the eve of putting himself at the head of a body of con- 
spirators to assault the dwellings of the allied sovereigns and 
‘commanders in Paris. 
- Among the more important of the passages in which the 
author seems to have lent too ready an ear to report, are those 
in which he records the charges brought against the French 
soldiery. ‘These may be reduced to two heads; their habit 


of living at free quarters even in a friendly territory, and their 


~want of humanity in the Jate short campaign. The former is 


‘very properly attributed (p. 86.) to Bonaparte’s base plan of 
making war without magazines, and thus turning loose a fa- 
mished soldiery on defenceless inhabitants: but the charge 
‘should not have been brought against the soldiers in the posi- 


‘tive terms used by this writer, without a retrospect to the 


exemplary behaviour of the French when under a better 
system, as in the days of Pichegru, and to the easy acquiescence 


with which, when disbanded, both in 1814 and 1815, they 
resumed pacific occupations, and became merged in the unof- 


fending classes of mechanics or country-labourers.— Next, as 
to the cruelty said to be exercised towards the Prussians and 


*the British in the late short. campaign, we should keep in 
‘mind that the Prussians marched into the field with a Jofty 
“declaration of their hatred and scorn, expressing a determin- 


ation neither to ask nor to give quarter. Such, indeed, is 


their animosity, that they would be far from considering ‘a 
. third. appeal to arms in the light of a public misfortune: 
‘ithey.would hail it as an earnest of fresh reyenge, and would 
2 march anew into France with the same alacrity as before. As 
fary however, -as the British were concerned, we know not any 


aw 


‘stance: of cruelty at the hands of the French, except from 
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the lancers, a class of troops whose composition ima manner 
prévents them from making prisoners, and who are much 
more than others. familiarized with scenes of bloodshed. The 
charge does not apply to the French inka who in Flanders 
and in Spain acquitted themselves, we believe, with as, much 
humanity as could be expected from men suffering considerable 
privations, and misled by the vile machinations of an_un- 
principled leader. 


French Morals. —* A Frenchman to whom you talk of the ge- 
neral decay of morality in his country, will readily and with trath 
reply to you, that if every species of turpitude be more common 
in France, delicts of that sort against which the law directs its 
thunders are much more frequent in Britain. Murders, robberiés, 
daring thefts, such as frequently occur in the English papers, are 
little Rossa in those of Paris. The amusements and habits of the 
lower orders are, on all occasions of ordinary occurrence, more quiet, 
peaceable, and orderly than those of the lower English. There 
are no quarrels in the street, intoxication is rarely practised even 
by the lowest of the people, and when assembled for the purpose 
of public amusement, they observe a good-humoured politeness to 
each other and to strangers, for which certainly our countrymen 
are not remarkable. To look at the thousands of rabble whom I 
have seen streaming through the magnificent apartments at -Ver- 
sailles without laying a finger upon a painting or an article of fur- 
niture, and afterwards crowding the gardens without encroachin 
upon any spot where they could do damage; to observe this, an 
recollect what would be the conduct of an English mob in similar 
circumstances, compels one to acknowledge, that the French ap- 
pear, upon such occasions, beyond comparison the more polished, 
sensible, and civilized people. But release both parties from the 
restraints imposed by the usual state of society, and suppose them 
influenced by some powerful incentive to passion and violence, and 
remark how much the contrast will be altered. — | 

‘ The French act from feeling, and the British from principle. 
In moments, therefore, when the passions are at rest, the French- 
man will often appear, and be in reality the more amiable of the 
two.— He piques himself upon some understanding and per- 
ception of the fine arts, by which he is told his country is distin- 
guished, and he avoids the rudeness and violence which constitute 
a barbarian. He is, besides, habitually an observer of the forms 
and decencies of society, and has ample means of indulging licen- 
tious passions without transgressing. The Frenchman is further, 
by nature and constitution, a happy and contented mortal, content 
with little, and attached to luxuries of the more simple kind ; and 
a mind so constituted is usually disposed to extend its cheerfulness 
to others. ‘The Englishman is, in some degree, the reverse of all 
this. “His intelligence seldom’ goes beyond the art to which he:is 


“trained, ‘and which he most frequently practises with, mechanical 
‘dexterity only; and ‘therefore he is not by, habit, unless when pa- 


‘ture has been especially bountiful, much of a reasoning animal. 
As 
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As for pretending to. admire or understand the fine arts, or their 
productions, he would consider such an effort of taste as the most 
ridiculous affectation, and therefore readily treats with contempt 
and disrespect what he would upon system be ashamed to under- 
stand, Vice and crime are equally forbidden by the Englishman's 
system of religious morals: if he becomes stained with gross immo- 
rality, he is generally ready to rush into legal delict.— And this may 
shew why, though the number of vicious persons be greater in Fran¢e 
than in England in an enormous ratio, yet the proportion of legal 
criminals is certainly smaller. As to general temper and habits, the 
Englishman, less favoured in climate and less gay by constitution, 
accustomed to be a grumbler by his birth-right, very often disdains 
to be pleased himself, and is not very anxious to please others. 
His freedom, too, gives him a right, when casually mixed with his 
betters, to push, to crowd, to be a little riotous, and very noisy, 
and to insult his neighbours on slight provocation, merely to keep 
his privileges in exercise. But then he is also taught to respect 
the law, which he invokes as his own protection; to weigh and 
decide upon what is just and unjust, foul and fair; to respect 
the religion in which he has been trained, and to remember 
its restraints, even in the moment of general licence. It might 
indeed be wished that some of the lighter and more amiable qua- 
lities of the French could be infused into our populace. But 
what an infinitely greater service would the sovereign render to 
France, who should give aew sensibility to those moral feelings 
which have too long lain torpid in the breasts of her inhabitants! 

‘ This great end can only be reached by prudent and _ pros- 
pective regulations; for neither religion nor morality can be im- 
forced upon a nation by positive law. The influence of parochial 
clergy, and of parochial schools, committed to persons worthy of the 
important trust, are, as I before hinted, the most obvious remedies, 
But there are others of a prohibitory and preventive nature. It is in 
the power of government to stop some grand sources of corruption 
of morals, and to withdraw their protection and licence at least 
from those assemblies which have for their direct object the prac- 
tice of immoralities of every sort. The Palais Royal, in whose 
saloons and porticos Vice has established a public and open school 
for gambling and licentiousness, far from atjordings as at present, 
an impure and scandalous source of revenue to the state, should 
be levelled to the ground, with all its accursed brothels and gam- 
bling houses, —rendezvouses the more seductive to youth, as being. 
free from some of those dangers which would alarm timidity in 
places of avowedly scandalous resort. Gaming is indeed reduced © 
to all the gravity of a science, and, at the same time, is conducted » 
upon the scale of the most extensive manufacture. In the Sallon 
des Etrangers, the most celebrated haunt of thisDom-Daniel, which 
I had the curiosity to visit, the scene was decent and silent ta.a 
degree of solemnity. An immense hall was filled with gamesters 
aii spectators ; those who kept the bank, and managed the affairs 
of the establishment, were distinguished by the green shades which 


they wore to preserve their eyes, by their silent and grave demean- 
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our, and by:the paleness of their countenances, exhausted by con- 

stant vigils. There was no distinction of persons, nor any passport 
required for entrance, save that of a decent exterior ; sah on the 
long tables,- which were covered with gold, am artizan was Yat li- 
berty to hazard his week’s wages, or a noble his whole -estate. 
Youth and age were alike welcome; and any one who chose to 
play within the limits of a trifling sum, had only to accuse his own 
weakness if he was drawn in to deeper or more dangerous hazard. 
Every: thing seemed to be conducted with perfect fairness; and 
indeed the mechanical construction of the E O tables, or whatever 
they are called, appears calculated to prevent the possibility of 
fraud. The only advantage possessed by the bank (which is, hows 
ever, wnidenll is the extent of its funds, by which it is enabled 
to sustain any train of reverse of fortune; whereas most of the in+ 
dividuals who play against the bank are in circumstances to be 
ruined by the first succession of ill luck; so that ultimately the 
smaller ventures merge in the stock of the principal adventurers, 
as rivers run into the sea. The profits of the establishment must 
indeed be very large to support its expences. Besides a variety-of 
attendants who distribute refreshments to the players gratis, there 
is an elegant entertainment, with expensive wines, regularly pre- 
pared about three o'clock in the morning, for those who choose 
to partake of it. With such temptations around him, and where 
the hazarding an insignificant sum seems at first venial or innocent, 
it is no wonder if thousands feel themselves gradually involved in 
the whirlpool whose verge is so little distinguishable, until they are 
swallowed up with their time, talent, and fortune, and often also 
both body and soul.’ 


We perfectly agree with the writer that Englishmen are 
much mistaken when they expect more favour at the hands of 
the royalists than at those of the republicans in France. The 
former regard us as having taken part in the contest just as far 
as it suited our political views; and they unluckily participate 
in, the general impression of their countrymen, that the severe 
sacrifices exacted last year from France by the allies were 
prompted by the vindictive jealousy of 1 mY It is a fact, 
likewise, that few of the royalists have had such experience in 
public situations as to be useful to the King in the capacity of 
ministers: the chief exception to which exists in the case of 
the Duke of Richelieu, and some individuals who were em- 
ployed during their emigration in Russia, where strangers are 
more readily intrusted with public business than in other 
countries. The great error of inexperienced ministers is in 
running into extremes by considering revenge as justifiable 
and severity as productive of strength. This would be bad 
policy among almost any people, and is doubly so among 
those with whom compulsion has never been the basis of a 
lasting ascendancy, and persuasion and mildness would. be so 


much more effectual. _ 
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«Ifyou ask me, then, what are the legitimate resources of 
this unfortunate monarch, placed between the extremes of two 
violent factions, I would answer, that, under God, I conceive them 
to rest upon the good-will of the mass of the people of France, 
The agitators and intriguers of both parties bear an exceedingly 
small proportion to the numbers of those who only desire peace, 
tranquillity, and the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, un- 
der a mild and steady government. With this class of people 
Louis XVIII. is deservedly popular ; their tears attended his ex- 
pulsion, and their rejoicings his return.— The best policy of the 
monarch is, to repress the ardent tempers of the clergy and nobles; 
to teach them that their real interest depends upon the crown ; and 
that they will themselves be the first her sed if they give pretext 
for a new attack upon the Bourbons, by setting up pretensions 
equally antiquated and ill adapted with a free government. At 
the same time it may be necessary for the King, by exhibiting vi- 
gour and decision in his measures, to convince the more violent 
of the opposite faction that they cannot renew their attempts 
against the throne with the facility and impunity which heretofore 
have attended them. The very violence with which these parties 
oppose each other affords the King the means of mediating betwixt 
both. Let the people at length see clearly that the King desires 
no more than his own share in‘the constitution, but that he stands 
on sere to defend his own rights, as well as theirs. It may, per- 

aps, take some time to awaken the indifferent from that palsy of 
the mind which we have alluded to, and to put to rest the jealous 
fears of the proprietors of national property. But good faith 
and persevering steadiness on the part of the crown may accom- 
plish both, and with these fears will subside the hopes entertained 
by those who delight in change ; revolution will become difficult 
in proportion as its chance of success shall disappear; the ardent 
spirits who have frequented its dangerous paths will seek more 

acific avenues to wealth and distinction; and from being her own 
plague and the terror of her neighbours, France may again be 
happy in herself, and the most graceful ornament of the European 
‘commonwealth.’ 


To these valuable remarks on the state of public feeling in 
France, the author adds a few observations of a more amusing 
cast on the frivolity and love of wonder that are characteristic 
of our southern neighbours : 


‘ Any thing connected with show and splendour, —any thing, as 
Bayes says, calculated to surprise and elevate, is what they ex- 
pect from their governors, as regularly as the children of London 
expect a new pantomime at Christmas. Buonaparte contrived to 
drown the murmurs which attended his return to Paris, in the uni- 
versal speculation which he excited by announcing his purpose of 
holding a Champ de Mai, which is much the same as if William III. 
had paved the way to the throne by summoning a Witenagemot. 
In England,. some would have thought the Prince of Orange had 


lost his senses, and some, that he was speaking Dutch. But all 
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in England knew the meaning of a National Convention, the deno- 
mination by which William distinguished the assembly which he'con- 
voked. In Paris, it was exactly the contrary— the people did not- 
want, to, see a national convention, or a national assembly. either-— 
they knew, like Costard, ‘‘ whereuntill that did amounts” -but.the 
Champ de Mai was something new, something not easily compres 

hended; and it would have been a motive with many againstexpel- 
ling Buonaparte prematurely, that they would have lost the sight of 
the Champ de Mai. And thus theysacrificed theirgood sense to theiz 

curiosity, and showed their minds were more bent on the form of the 
assembly than on its end and purposes. After all, the fete was in-, 
differently got up, and gave little satisfaction, notwithstanding the 

plumes and trains of the principal actors. But still it had its use,, 
The Bourbons have been compelled also to sacrifice to. this idol ; 
and the King is himself Tbliged contrary to his own good sense and 

taste to conform to this passion for theatrical effect. A man was 

condemned to death, to whom it had been resolved to extend the 

royal pardon, and the King imagined, tout bonnement, that he had 

nothing to do but issue one from his chancery. But no—that 

would have been to defraud the public of their share in the scene. 

So he was advised to go (by pure accident) in the course. of his 

evening drive, into some remote corner of the city, where he was 

to meet (also accidentally) with the municipality, who were to 

fall on their knees, and beg mercy for this delinquent, which the 

King was then to grant with characteristic grace and bounty, and 

all the by-standers were to shout Vive le Roy.’ 


The author finishes this curious paragraph by saying that it 
is not to be supposed that a nation so shrewd as the French are 
really blinded by these exhibitions. In this qualifying clause, 
we by no means agree with him; since we are sati that 
not one in, twenty will ever think of doubting the reality of 
the circumstances brought before them.— The next topic 
is the election of the national representatives, a matter in 
which the course of events has, in a considerble degree, cons 
firmed the negative predictions of the writer of these letters: 


‘ It is too’ much to be feared, that it will be found very difficult 
to assemble such a body of representatives, as may be justly con- 
sidered as the organ of the nation. Could such a senate be con- 
voked, we should hear on every side the language of peace and 
moderation, nor would the debates be warmer or more obstinate, | 
than is necessary for elucidation of the measures proposed. Such 
an assembly, in the name of the proprietors of France, would de- 
precate the senseless agitation of theoretical questions, would re- 
commend brief sentence on a limited and narrow seleetion of the 
principal agents of the last usurpation, whose fate seems essential 
to the vindication of justice, and the intimidation of the disaffected ; 
and when that painful duty was executed, would proceed with j 
to the more agreeable task of promulgating such a general amnesty 
as should throw a perpetual veil over the crimes and errors of that 
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unhappy petiod. TI might add, that such a senate would proceed 
by secret committees to tent the wounds of the country, to turn 
their attention towards the state of religion and morals, and to 
ensure the means of bringing up the rising generation, at least, 
free from the errors of their fathers. In their adjustment of forei 
relations, such a council of state would recollect, that if the country 
had suffered reiterated humiliation, it was in consequence of reiter- 
ated aggression; and, avoiding painful and irritating discussions 
concerning the past, they would offer by such moderation the 
surest guarantee for peace and amity in future. Such would be 
the language of’ the representatives of the people, did they really 
speak the sense of the proprietors of France — not that those pro- 
prietors are sufficiently enlightened to recommend the special mea- 
sures for attaining peace and tranquillity, but because they are 
sighing for that state of good order to which the measures of an 
enlightened representation ought to conduct them. But I have 
doubts whether this calm and wise course can be expected from 
the senators to be shortly assembled, since we hear of nothing on all 
sides but the exertions made by the two political factions of Royalists 
and Liberalists to procure returns of their own partizans. — 

* Those who propose themselves as candidates are men altogether 
distinct in their habits of thinking from the voters whom they are 
to represent. They are considered as politicians by profession, as 
men belonging to a class entitled exclusively to be chosen, and who, 
when chosen, relieve their electors from all further trouble in’ 
watching or directing their political conduct. The electors may 
assemble in their organic colleges, and may give their suffrages to 
a candidate for the chamber of representatives; but it will be in 
the same manner as they might chuse a person to repair the town- 
clock, when almost all the voters are ignorant of the means which 
the artist is to adopt for its regulation, and probably some of them 
cannot tell the hour by the dial-plate when the machine is put in 
order. On the contrary, the class in England upon whom the 
election of: parllament devolves, is trained to their task by long 
habit, by being freeholders, members of common councils, vestries, 
and. other public bodies, or by hearing business of a public nature 
discussed upon all occasions, whether of business or pleasure, and 
are thereby habituated to consider themselves as members of the 
body politic. — . 

‘ I do not mention this difference between the inhabitants of the 
two countries, as a reason for refusing to France the benefits of a 
free representation, but to shew, that, for some time at least, it 
cannot have the salutary effect upon the political horizon of that 
country which arises from the like institution in our own, where 
there exists an intimate and graduated connection between the 
representative and electors, a general diffusion of political know- 
led e, and a systematic gradation from the member of parliament 
to the lowest freeholder ; — where, in short, there is a common feel- 
ing between the representative and his constituent, the one knowing 
the nature of the power delegated, as well as the other does that 
which he re¢eives, and both, though differing in extent of inform- 
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ftion, having something like common views upon the same subject. 
It may be long ere this general diffusion of political information 
takes place in France. it will, however, follow, if time is allowed 
for it, by years of peace, and of that good order which promotes 
quiet and general Tiebanicen of political rights.’ : 


With regard to the style and composition of this work, 
our chief objections arise trom the haste in which it has évi- 
dently been put together. A number of passages might have 
been made more pointed and energetic, had the writer struck 
out those superfluous particulars which it is generally best to 
leave to the imagination of the reader. We ascribe to the 
same cause the want of an index or even a table of contents, 
and the occurrence of various typographical or verbal errors, 
such as (p. 31.) proscription for conscription ; (p. 184.) pros- 
perity for adversity ; 2d June 1815 for 2d July r815, &e. In 
another passage (p. 394.), we have the more serious mistake of 
ascribing to the Directory a profane decree promulgated by 
the Convention in the worst days of the reign of Robespierre. 
Again, the'words * Ji est temps de nous sauver,” pronounced 
by Bonaparte on commencing his flight from Waterloo, are 
badly translated (p. 184.) by “it is time to save ourselves ;” 
and finally we have (in p. 309.) a curious error respecting the 


time of removing the coffin of Marat to the Pantheon in the 


room of that of Mirabeau. This singular transfer took place 
not in 1793 but in the autumn of 1796, and was little else 
than a political manceuvre to divert the attention of the Pari- 
sians from recent military events of no pleasant nature. 


The only pieces of poetry in the volume are a few translations, 
(pp. 210, 211.) in which we have no difficulty in recognizing 
the characteristic vigour of the author: but one of the most 
pleasing features of the volume is the frequency and the apti- 
tude of poetical quotations: which, short as they are, afford a 
very amusing diversity, and, by the easy manner of their in- 
troduction, indicate a mind familiar with the long established 
standards of poetical composition. 


To conclude, though the book might have been rendered 
much more correct by a careful mire. previously to its being 
sent to press, it deserves to hold a place among the best of 
the temporary publications of the day; and that the author 
expected to excite nothing beyond a temporary interest seems 
implied by his withholding his name from the title-page. 
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Art. IT. Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the earlier 
Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances; being an Abstract of 

' the Book of Heroes, and Nibelungen Lay; with Translations of 
Metrical Tales, from the old German, Danish, Swedish, and 
Tcelandic Languages; with Notes and. Dissertations. 4to. 
pp. 530-. 31. 38.. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Jt is the object of this costly but splendid volume to bring 
the English reader acquainted with the Sagas and metrical 
Romances of the antient Gothic dialects.  Hickes, in his 
Thesaurus printed in 1705, first turned the attention of the 
British public to this class of compositions; and The War- 
Song of Athelstan, and the Incantation of Hervor, are two of 
the nest specimens in his collection. Percy, in the Northern 
Antiquities, and Runic Poems, made known the entire system 
of Scandinavian mythology ; and The Funeral Song of Hacon 
is justly valued by him as the triumph of Gothic poetry. | Mr. 
Johnstone edited at Copenhagen several sagas connected with 
British antiquities, and accompanied them with learned trans- 
lations. Mr. Cottle put into rime the Edda of Seemund, but 
not with characteristic precision. Mr. Turner, in his exten- 
sive history of the Anglo-Saxons, has included various important 
notices, and especially an able analysis of the metrical ro- 
mance of Beowulf;—and Mr. Herbert’s Translations have 
familiarized the most peculiar sagas of the Scandinavians. 
Still, the literary archives-of Germany included a very con- 
siderable mine of native poetry, of which hitherto our litera- 
ture possessed no detailed account. Mr. Weber and Mr. 
Jamieson have accordingly there. sought out a rich mass of 
neglected materials, of which they have in this volume sup- 
plied an extensive, elegant, and learned analysis. We proceed 
to specify its contents. 
A prefatory dissertation is given by Mr. Weber, on the 
antient Teutonic Poetry and Romance. Schilter, in imitation 
of Hickes, formed the first collections of old German poetry, 
his ‘Thesaurus having appeared in 1727: but, like its model, 
it contained too many hymns and homilies, with too few sagas, 
war-songs, and popular romances. In 1758, Bodmer revived 
the attention of his countrymen to these studies, and obtained 
assistance from the magistracy of Zurich, to print from the 
Manessen manuscript those remnants of one hundred and 
forty minstrels (mznne-singer) which fill his two quartos. 
Professor Miller, in 1784, continued this plan of collection 
through two more volumes, and made known the great re- 
mance of the Nibelungs. In 1808, J. H. von der Hagen, a 
patriotic Prussian nobleman, published at his own expence a 


volume edited by Dr. Busching, which contains Saint — 
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King Rother, Duke Ernest, Solomon, Wigamore, and ‘some 
other hitherto manuscript-romances. Many minuter efforts 
of the same kind might be recorded by the alert bibliographer. 
Section i. sketches the history of Teutonic poetry and ro- 
mance. The oldest piece of German verse extant is here-said 
to be the Creed of Kazungali*, which, has been. edited and 
ably illustrated by Greter. Otfried’s paraphrase of the evan- 
gelists, which Schilter includes in his Thesaurus, stands next 
in point of antiquity; and The Song of Saint George,. pub- 
lished at Copenhagen by Sandwig in 1783, (elegantly translated 
and illustrated in Sayers’s Disquisitions, 1808,) is perhaps the 
third : —but the most valuable sample of the early versification 
is unquestionably the encomium on the victory of Louis III. 


- of France over the Normans, which occurs in Hickes. The 


legend of Saint Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, a lyrical narra- 


‘tion in strophes containing in all 880 lines, was edited by 


Opitz in 1639, and is referred by him with probability to the 
close of the eleventh century. Down to this date, the clergy 
were almost the only depositaries of literature, and seldom 
exerted the arts of composition but for religious purposes. 
Schools, however, they instituted ; and they diffused, by means 
of their missionaries, a concerted method of speaking and 
writing the native tongues of the north. 

Vernacular poetry existed at this period, which the clergy 
have noticed, but not brought into record; it consisted, 
however, of songs chiefly of unlettered poets, dear to the 
memory only of their contemporaries. Solemn prohibitions 
were addressed to the nuns, against getting by heart and sing- 
ing love-songs; and a coarse obscenity, no doubt, was too 
leading a feature in these compositions. We find also eccle- 
siastical prohibitions to the people against singing, at the 
graves of their forefathers, carmzna diabolica, meaning pro- 
bably hearse-songs, in which heathen divinities are mentioned 
or addressed. An account occurs in some old chronicle of 
a quarrel between an archbishop of Mainz, and a count of 
Babenberg; which is stated to have been put on record, be- 
cause of the great notoriety that it acquired from the satirical 
ballad which was in every body’s mouth. Traces also are 
discernible that the name oe used for the wolf in certain 
old fables, was derived from an Austrian Count. called Isen- 

im ; and that the name Renard, used for the fox, was derived 
rom Reinhard, a Duke of Lorraine: who both flourished pre- 





* Mr. Weber is mistaken in supposing Kazungals to be a proper 
name ; the word signifies eloquence, and is Frankish: it is formed 
like the Gesman collective geziingel, from zunge, tongue. 
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viously to the twelfth century. These chaunters of love, 
however, these hymners of idolatry, these lampooners of the 
clergy, these seditious libellers of sovereigns, have alike pe- 
rished, unwept and unknown for a long night *; — because 
they did not know their letters. 

In the year 1147, the Emperor Conrad III. undertook a 
crusade in concert with Louis VII. of France. This expedi- 
tion brought the nobility of Germany into habitual acquaint- 
ance with the nobility of France; who, at that time, cultivated 
Provengal poetry as a gay science, and the apt accomplish- 
ment of a gentleman; and who were about to study the Nor- 
man story-books concerning Charles Martel and King Arthur. 
This taste for romantic literature was brought home by the 
German nobility into their own country; who first circu- 
lated the table-songs and lighter productions of their neigh- 
bours, and afterward the longer tales and metrical romances. 
The Frankish dialect, which had been the court-language of 
Charlemagne, continued to be that of the German empcrors, 
until the accession of the house of Hohenstauffen in 1138; 
when the Swabian dialect, which was native to that family, 
acquired the upper hand. In the dialect of Swabia were 
composed the first imitations of Provencal songs, and the 
first translations of Norman romances; the vicinity of the 
province to France favouring a literary intercourse, and the 
acquisition of both languages. As long as the Swabian dynasty 
could maintain itself on the imperial throne of Germany, — 
namely, from 1138 to 1268, —the literature of chivalry was 
patronized at court, and the Swabian minstrels became the 
classics of their countrymen. It is to this period, princi- 
pally, that the German nation owes those poetical monuments 
to which the volume before us solicits attention. 

During about a century and a half, from 1150 to 1300, 
erhperors, princes, nobles, monks, and minstrels, vied with 
each other in translating and producing lays of love, satiric 
fables, sacred legends, fabliaux, and metrical romances. 
Henry of Veldeg is the earliest whose name is known. The 
works of nearly two hundred poets of that period have been 
preserved, ang which occur those of the Emperor Henry V. ; 
of Wenceslaus, King of Bohentia ; of the unfortunate Conradin, 
beheaded in 1268, who calls himself King of the Romans; and 
of Otto, Margrave of Brandenburg, who died in 1298. The 
usual topics of these poems are amatory, military, bacchana- 
lian, and devotional ; and in general they resemble the proto- 
types of the troubadours. Yet we may distinguish in the 

: 7 >: ; 
* «6 Flachrymabiles, ignotique longa nocte.” Hor. 
German 
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Gerinan love-songs a Gothic veneration for the sex, and a more 
scrupulous constancy. Both the Emperor Henry and “ the 
virtuous clerk” * adore the shadow of their mistress, and de- 
clare that even her cruelty shall not induce them to ‘break 
their vow of fidelity; while songs to the Virgin Mary flow not 
only from the pen of the friar Eberhard of Saxe, but from that 
of the knight Wolfram of Eschenbach. Watch-songs, which 
one knight, stationed as sentinel, is supposed to sing, while 
another is venturing into the chamber of his mistress, form 
a peculiar and national class of these compositions ; and we 
find also some short lyrical narrations, ballads as we call them, 
which are not cast in French moulds. 

So numerous are the romances of chivalry, that it becomes 
necessary to divide them into classes. Mr. Weber arranges 
first the native German romances; improperly, we think, 
because they are imitations of previously translated or imported 
works, Secondly, those which relate to Charlemagne and his 
twelve peers. Thirdly, those which concern French knights of 
the south; such as Aymeri de Narbonne, Fleur and Blariche- 
fleur, Malagis, and others, which are not of Norman but of 
Provencal origin. (We presume, at least, that this is the third 
class of Mr. Weber: but, apparently, a sentence is omitted in 
his thirteenth page.) Fourthly, the romances concerning 
Arthur and the knights of the Round Table. Fifthly, those 
which ascribe to heroes of classical antiquity the manners and 
exploits of chivalry. .Sixthly, those which are unconnected 
with any of the preceding, 

A set of romances concerning the history and adventures of 
a particular hero, such as King Arthur, is called by the Ger- 
man critics a cyclus of romance, which word has here been 
adopted by Mr. Weber. In each cyclus are several poets, 
who have versified favourite lays and adventures somewhat 
variously. Even the translated poems seldom agree entirely 
with their respective sources: but something is introduced to 
nationalize more or less the costume, the manners, ‘the 
speeches, or the deeds of the heroes. With the usual instinct 
of patriotism, the German editors and critics pay most atten- 
tion to the cyclus of native romance, and neglect compara- 
tively the epopeas which celebrate the heroes and worthies of 
other states; while to the English reader the court of 
Arthur, and the cyclus of round-table romance, axe especially 
interesting for similar reasons. The poets of every country 
delight to seek in domestic history for theres of celebration. 








* Der tugendhafte schreiber is, according to Mr, Weber, Conrad; 
. gather, we think, Henry of Ripps-d- | 
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Of the Swabian period, the principal poets are these: 
1. Henry of Veldeg, the earliest; who must have been a 
native of Lower Germany, to whom the Swabian or court- 
dialect was strange; for in certain of his poems, preserved in 
a Vatican manuscript, he occasionally ‘mingles Low-Dutch 


- verses in his composition. This attempt — be compared 


with the public-spirited effort of Homer to render every Greek 
dialect a denizen of the national language. He delighted in 
trochaic metres and short rimed lines, and has attempted 
both lyrical and epic composition. 2. Hartman von Aue, or 
Owe, a Frank; who may also be classed both among the elegiac 
and the epic poets. 3. Wolfram of Eschelbach; who took 
part in that poetical contest at Wartburg during the year 1207, 
which is celebrated by many cotemporary bards, and which 
seems to have been imitated from the same institutions with 
the floral games of Toulouse. * He was eminently industrious, 
and excelled in epic writing, but has recorded in elegiac song 
some disappointment of love. 4. Henry of Rippach; who 
took part in the contest at Wartburg, was a translator of epic 
works from the Provengal, and wrote original lays. One of 
his stanzas is.the following: 


“ Mir is sam der nahtigal, 
Der so vil virgebne smget, 
Und im doch ze lestebringet 
Niht wan shaden suezer shal.” 
T am like the nightingale, 
Who sings so A in vain, 
What does all his toil avail ? 4 
His sweet song only brings him pain. 


5. Walther von der Vogelweide, a. nobleman of Thurgan; 
several of whose poems, included in Bodmer’s collection, pre- 
ceded the commencement of the thirteenth century. . A patri- 
otic character animates his song; which, however, implies an 
extensive knowlege of other countries. 6. Reinmar, the elder, 
of a noble family, whose seat was near the Rhine: he was one 
of the eight Wartburg competitors, but has not the ease of 
diction that was acquired by his younger rivals. 7. .Nithard 
von Riiwenthal, who wrote some comic verses, and among 
others a dance-song. 8. Count Conrad of Kirchberg, who 
wrote poewy on the seasons. g. King Conrad, or Conradin, 
who has left « single but memorable ‘ove-song. 1o.-and 11. 
King Wenceslau: of Bohemia, (father of Ottocar,). and the 
Emperor Henry V11., who both attempted to twine the laurels 
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* The Court of Love in Prowence is dated in 1r80. 
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of Parnassus with those of royalty. 12. Godfred of Nifen, 
who in the year 1240 was at war with the Bishop of Constance, 
and who wrote lyric poetry. 13. Brother Werner, a priest 
who left some moral stanzas; in whieh he relates an interview 
with the Emperor Otto, who died in 1218, and seems to have 
been much attached to him. He begins his tedious poem with 
Adam and Eve, finishes with the fair at Nuremberg, and 
attaches equal importance to all that passes across his mind. 
14. Henry, Duke of Anhalt, who died in the year 1267, and 
was surnamed the Fat from his corpulency, but displays in his 
verses an active and alert galantry. 15. Burkard of Hohen- 
fels, of a noble family in the Palatinate. With honest simpli- 
city, he compares his own poetry to a mirror reflecting a 
monkey, and his mistress to a hand which beckons back at 
will the falcon just dismissed. 16. Otto of Henneberg, who 
had a castle at Bodenlauben, and died in 1254. 17. Werner 
of Tinfen, who valued himself on conquering the difficulties of 
complex rimes. 18. Walter of Metz, who wrote French as 
well as German verse. 19. Dictmar of Ast. 20. Walter of Klin- 
gen. 21. Rubinof Tyrol. All these flourished in the middle 
of the thirteenth century; as also, 22. Reinboth of Doren, 
who wrote both galant and epic poetry. 23. and 24. Duke 
John of Brabant and Margrave Henry of Meissen, are to be 
included among the noble poets of this period, although but 
few of their compositions have been preserved. 25. Godfred 
of Strasburg, who is classed by Oberlin among erotic poets in 
his dissertation De poetis Alsatie eroticis medit evi: Argen- 
torati, 1786: but he is better known by his epic exertions, 
26. Ulrich of Lichtenstein, who wrote merry poems in a 
dactylic metre, of which he may be considered as the inventor. 
27. Heinrich von Rugge, who copied these dactylic verses. 
28. Ulrich of Winterstetten, who affected short lines and fre- 
quent rimes, such as Swift called Lilliputian poetry. 29. Bro- 
ther Eberhard of Saxe, who left a hymn to the Virgin, which is 
included in Bodmer’s collection, and surpasses most of the 
religious poetry of his time. 30. Duke Henry of Breslau, 
who acceded to the sovereignty in 1266, and wrote a canzone 
in the Provencal manner. 31. Christian von Hameln, who 
composed some watch-songs of a voluptuous turn. 32. Tann- 
hausen, of a noble family in Bavaria, who delighted in merry 
compositions, and displays much reading. 33. Conrad of 
Wurzburg, who flourished at the close of the Swabian period 
between 1275 and 1300, and terminates the list in a manner not 
unworthy of its commencement. : 

Of all the French romances which these poets transplanted 
mto Germany, none became so popular, or produced so great 
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an effect there, as that of Chrestien de Troyes, intitled Le 
Roman du Graal ; or, as Warton (vol. i. p. 134.) translates the 
title, The Adventures of theSangrale. BytheSangrale, derived 
it seems from sang-réel, the real blood, was understood a dish, 
or charger, supposed to have served at the last supper, and to 


have been employed in receiving the precious blood of Christ 


from the side-wound given on the cross. This relic is stated 
to have been brought by Joseph of Arimathea into northern 
Europe, to have become the property of ‘King Arthur, and to 
have been intrusted by him to the custody of Sir Percival. 
Probably, a part of the legend is of Provencal original, and the 
combination of it with heroes of the Round Table is an addition 
of the French romancer. In this mixed form, it was adopted 
by Wolfram of Eschelbach, and given in two successive poems 
called Parcival, and Titurel; the latter of which displays much 
of invention peculiar to the translator. Warton had not dis- 
covered any English version of this singular and celebrated 
epopea: but one is preserved in Bennet-college library, exe- 
cuted by Thomas Lonely. Bodmer abridged and modernized 
the work of Wolfram of Eschenbach, which, under the title of 
Der Parcival, forms the most agreeable poem in his Calliope. 
To the cyclus of round-table romance also belong Lohengrin, 
an unpublished Vatican manuscript, and the Iwain of Hart- 
man von Aue, which was separately edited at Vienna’ by 
Michaelis in 1786. Sir Lancelot was translated into German 
from the French of Arnaud Daniel, in 1190, by Ulrich of 
Zezam. ‘The Gamuret of Guyot was germanized in 1200 by 
Albert of Halberstadt; and the Trystan in 1250 by Godfrey 
ef Strasburg. Wigamore, Bliomberis, Flordibel, and Wigo- 
lais, have also been sung. 

To the cyclus of romances respecting Charlemagne, we 
might have expected from patriotic sympathies a more diffu- 
sive attention in Germany. The earliest poem of this class is 
a Frankish fragment, reprinted in Mr. Weber’s appendix, 
(No. 1.) but first edited, we believe, in the second volume otf 
Schilter’s Thesaurus. A later Swabian version of the same 
story, derived from the pseudo-Turpin, exists, the author of 
which calls himself Der Stricker. Wolfram of Eschelbach 
versified also a romance of this class, called the Margrave of 
Narbonne: the first part of which, intitled Saint William of 
Orange, is by some ascribed to Ulrich of Thurheim :—a third 
part is still inedited, called Renwart the Strong. Fleur and 
Blanchefleur, translated by Rupert of Orbeut in 1226, rather 
belongs to the cyclus of Provencal romance. So does Parte- 
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Of chivalrous poems relating to heroes of classical antiquity, 
the Germans have fewer specimens to exhibit than we have. 
The story of Alexander the great occurs; as also an Aneid by 
Henry of Veldeg; stories from Ovid, by Albrecht of Hulber- 
stadt; an Apollonius of Tyre, and some others: but the names 
of Jason, Hector, Achilles, Hercules, and all the heroes of 
Guido of Colonna, do not appear to have attained so vernacular 
a celebrity. On the other hand, they have a greater mass of 
truly native, original, unimported romance, than any that has 
yet been dragged to light from the British libraries. The Lay 
of the Nibelungs, the Book of Heroes, and King Rother, are 
principal works of this class. 

The Nibelungs are known to the sagas of Scandinavia by 
the name of Niflungar; and the Book of Heroes and King 
Rother draw from traditions of the Lombards the adventures 
celebrated :—but on the Teutonic cyclus of romance it will be 
best to hear the accurate and well-informed author before us. 


(pp. 20—26.) 


‘ Or tHE Teutonic Cycitus oF ROMANCE. 


‘ Before we enter into a general investigation of this compre- 
hensive elass of romances, and attempt to trace their connection 
amongst themselves, and with their romantic brethren of the 
North, we shall prefix an enumeration of such as are in existence 
at present, in the different libraries, and dwell peculiarly upon 
those of which abstracts are presented to the reader in this volume. 
For this purpose we shall follow the arrangement of Hagen, in 
the collection of ancient German poems mentioned above, which 
comprehends all those that have been hitherto discovered, with 
the exception of the oldest fragment extant of any of them, in 
prose. This, on account of its extreme antiquity, will be given 
entire in the Appendix, with a Latin and English literal trans- 
lation. It is in the dialect of Lower Germany approaching ver 
nearly to the Anglo-Saxon, and was printed in J. G. Recardi 
Commentar. de rebus Francie Orientalis, (tom. i. p. 864.) with 
a Latin translation, and a very extensive body of notes, from a 
MS. which once belonged to the abbey of Fulda, from whence it 
was transferred to the library of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
The age of the MS., according to the learned editor, is the eighth 
century ; and the romance, of which it is a short fragment, seems 
to have been produced in the times of paganism, as the principal 
hero, Hildebrand, invokes Irmin, the god of war amongst the 
Teutonic nations. The fragment consists of a dialogue between 
Hildebrand (who is one of the heroes in all these romances) and 
his son Hatubrand, which ends in a combat between them, and > 
seems to have been the original of the song of Hildebrand, men- 
tioned in the ensuing list, (No. 13.) q translation of which will 
likewise be found in the Appendix. 

‘1. The first among the romances of this cyclus, not in point of 
the time of its productiqp, but in priority of the events recorded in 
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it, consists of the adventures of Otnit, and of Hugh-and Wolfdie- 
trich, and forms the first and second part of the great Book of 
Heroes, or Legend of Champions ; an abstract of which is given 
in this volume. Besides this romance, it contains two other por- 
tions, enumerated in this list, (No. 7, 8.) There are several ma- 
huscripts of this extensive work in the Vatican at Rome, at 
Strasburg, Vienna, Frankfort, &c. It was first printed in the fif- 
teenth century, without date, and reprinted, with little variation, 
in the years 14915 1509, 1545, 1560, and 1590; all of. these edi- 
tions having wooden cuts tolerably executed. From a transcript 
of the last, the present abstract has been taken. The author of 
the two first divisions (and probably also of the third) of this 
work is the knight Wolfram of Eschenbach, born in Bavaria, who 
flourished about 1207, and was patronised chiefly by the Landgrave 
of Thuringia. He was a most prolific poet. Besides the present 
work, he is asserted to be author of Titurel, or the Guardians of 
the Holy Graal, of Percival, William of Oranse, Lohengrin, Duke 
Frederic. of Swabia, the History of the Emperors, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon, all of them poems of great length. 

‘ 2. Etzel’s Hofhaltung, or The Court of Etzel, ( Attila ;) exists 
at Dresden, in MS. 

‘ 3. Dietrich and Sighenot; was printed in the years 1490, 
1577, 1613, and 1677. | | 

* 4. Ecken Ausfahrt, the Expedition of the Ecken; printed in 
1491, 1512, and 1577. © 

‘ 5. The Earlier Combats of Dietrich and his Champions, in 
MS., at the Vatican. 

‘ 6. Romance of the youthful Adventures of the Horny Sieg- 
fried printed at Nurimberg, without date. It relates the same 
adventures of this hero which are the subject of a popular book 
still very current in Germany. The hero leaving his father, 
wanders about for many days, till, driven by hunger, he is forced 
to work for a smith; but his strength is so prodigious that he splits 


the anvil with the first stroke. The smith gives him ‘some blows, 


and he in return throws him to the ground. In order to be re- 
venged upon the young apprentice, the smith sends him, under 
pretence of fetching charcoal, to a forest, inhabited by his brother, 
who had been transformed into the shape of a dragon. But Sieg- 
fried tore out several trees, threw them on the monster, and then 
set fire to the pile. The fat of the dragon run upon the ground 
like a rivulet, and Siegfried accidentally dipping his finger in and 
finding it become of a horny consistence, bathed his whole body in 
the fat, and thus rendered it invulnerable, with the exception of a 
place on his back, where a leaf happening to stick, prevented the 
fat from having its due effect. See the Nibelungen.) After- 


wards he releasés the daughter of King Gilibaldus, who dwelt 
upon the Rhine, from a dragon who had ravished her from her 
father’s court; and achieves many other adventures with wild 
beasts, giants, and dwarfs. He is married to the princess, and 
killed by the envy of her three brothers in the same manner as in 
the Nibelungen. 
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¢ 7. The great Garden of Roses at Worms, which forms the 
third division of the Book of Heroes. Another poém on the same 
subject, but differing widely from the printed copy, is at Strasburg, 
and in the Vatican. 

« 8. The little Garden of Roses, or Laurin, King of the Dwarfs, 
being the fourth and last part of the Book of Heroes. It was the 
production of Henry of Ofterdingen, a cotemporary of Eschen- 
bach’s, and a citizen of Eisenach. A copy, greatly enlarged, has 
been printed from a Copenhagen MS., by Nyerup, (Symbole ad 
Lit. Teut. Antig. Havnie, 1787, p. 1—82.) 

‘ g. The Duke of Aquitania exists in MS. at Vienna, and is 
probably either the original, or a translation of a very curious 
Latin poem, which appears to have been written by a monk. It 
was printed by Professor Fischer in 1780, under this title,— De 
prima expeditione, Aitile, regis Hunnorum, in Gallias, ac de rebus 

estis Waltharti Aquitanorum principis, Carmen epicum secule VI., 
rom a manuscript of the thirteenth century. Another edition was 
given by Molter, in 1798. The poem opens with the praise of 
Attila and his expedition: from Pannonia. Gibicho, King of the 
Franks, sends the youth Hagano, a descendant of the Trojans, 
with rich treasures to deprecate his wrath. Herrik, King of Bur- 
gundy, whose residence is at Cauillon, beyond the Aar and Khone, 

ives his daughter Hiltegund as hostage to Attila, and Alphere, 
King of Aquitania, sends his son Walther for the same purpose. 
Hiltegund, Hagano, and Walther are educated at the Hunnish 
court, and to the former the royal jewels are given in charge. 
Meantime, King Gibicho dies, and his son Gunthar refuses to do 
homage to the Huns, which Hagano hearing, he flies from Attila. 
Walther persuaded the Princess Hiltegund to accompany him in 
his flight. She filled two chests with golden rings from the 
treasury; and they took occasion to effect their purpose during a 
feast. Walther rode on his horse Leo, armed after the manner of 
the Huns, with a two-edged. sword on his left, and a one-edged 
one on his right side, The Princess rode on another horse with 
the treasure. They only travelled during the night, and arrived 
in a fortnight at Vuormatia, (Worms,) the residence of the 
Frankish king. Walther gave some fishes which he had caught 
by the way to the ferryman who had ferried them over the Rhine, 
which the latter brought to the royaltable. Gunthar knowing them 
not to be the produce of the Rhine, and inquiring how he obtained 
them, heard of the arrival of the knight and the Princess, and of 
the two chests, which, from the sound they emitted, appeared te 
contain gold. Hagano, by the description, recognized. his fellow 
Walther; but King Gunthar resolved to seize on the treasures, 
and indemnify himself for those his father had sent to Attila. He 
accordingly assembled his champions, and pursued Walther, whom 
he overtook in the forest of Vasgovia. In a place where two 
rocky mountains formed a narrow cave, the Aquitanian prince 
was attacked, after he had refused to give up the treasure ; not- 
withstanding Hagano had used every exertion to prevent the 
combat, the evil consequence of which to the King he had beheld 
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in a dream. For this counsel he was upbraided as a coward by 
the king, and sullenly retired to a neighbouring hill, where he 
beheld the fight. Of the other eleven champions who had ac- 
companied Gunthar, eight defied Walther, one after another, and 
were all felled to the ground by him. The remaining three use a 
very curious weapon, which is described in several chronicles of 
the Franks, against him. They throw a trident with strings at. 
his feet, and endeavour to cast him to the ground, and then to 
murder him. But he stands firm, and kills them all. Gunthar 
flies to Hagano, who is reconciled to him, and advises him to get 
Walther into asnare, by a feigned retreat. Walther, not suspecting 
the stratagem, remains in a cave, and in the morning, when he 
issued to proceed on his journey, is attacked by the King and 
Hagano. The former soon falls before the Aquitanian, and frac- 
tures his thigh-bone ; and the latter, after having struck off his 
opponent’s right hand, had his head opened, and his right eye 
thrust out, by the poniard of Walther. Then the three heroes 
reconcile themselves, drink together on the field of battle, and 
joke upon the loss of their limbs. The Franks return to Worms, 
and Walther to Aquitania, where he reigned in peace for thirty 
years.— The subject of this poem is alluded to, towards the con- 
clusion of the song of the Nibelungen ; and a very similar story 
eccurs in the 86th and the following chapters of the Wilkina-Saga, 

an account of which will be given in p.28, &c. There the hero is 
~ galled Walther of Waskastein, which name he also bears in the 
third part of the Book of Heroes. Fischer judges the poem to 
have been written in the sixth century. It was probably produced 
in the time of King Pepin. The MS. at Carlsruhe appears to be 
of the ninth century ; and in the chronicle of the abbey of Nova- 
lese, founded im the eighth century, at the foot of Mont Cenis, 
printed by Muratori, and by him judged to have been compiled 
about 1060, an account is given of Walther, son of Alfer, King of 
Aquitania, who was a monk in that monastery, and underwent 
similar adventures. A quotation is given in the chronicle from 
the Latin poem. The principal heroes of it also occur in the 
Nibelungen and the Book of Heroes, but there, instead of Franks, 
they are Burgundians. 

‘ yo. and 11. The Flight of Dietrich to the Huns, and his vain 
endeavour to recover his realm. Both in a MS. of the Vatican, 
transcribed in 1477. 

12. The Song of the Nibelungen, and the Lament. Of this 
most ancient among the Teutonic metrical romances, there are 
three MSS. at St. Gallen, Hohenems, and Munich. The latter 
half, with the Lament, was printed separately’ by Bodmer ; and 
the whole in Miller’s collection, mentioned above. A new edition, 
in which the orthography and the principal antiquated words have 
been modernised, but the versification and the antique cast of the 
language retained, was published in 1807, by Hagen *. Frem a 

| comparison 





_* * We have to regret that the copy which has reached us wants 
the introduction, which would have given us great light upon the 
history 
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@omparison of the latter with the old copy in Miller, the abstract 
in this volume has been made. It is not easy to determine in what 
age the poem was written, and the author is unknown. At the 
end of the Lament, which is in a different measure, and was pro- 
bably written by a different person, and in a subsequent period, 
the author of that poem names himself Conrad ; from which evi- 
dence Miller very absurdly concluded the whole to be the work 
of Conrad of Wuerzburg, who did not flourish till the years 1280 
and 1300. I have no doubt whatever, that the romance itself 
is of very high antiquity, at least of the eleventh century, though 
certainly the present copy has been considerably modernized. 
It will be seen immediately that it is quoted in the Wilkina-Saga, 
as being very ancient at the time that work was compiled, which 
was about the year 1250. 

‘ 13. The Song of Master Hildebrand. The oldest copy is at 
Dresden, in MS. From an ancient edition, in which it has been 
considerably shortened ; it was reprinted by Eschenburg, and a 
translation of the latter will be found in the Appendix, No. 2. 
The chief value of the ballad, besides that of the poetry, is its co- 
inciding so nearly with the ancient prose-fragment already men- 
tioned. 

‘ 14. King Rother; a very ancient poem, which has lately been 
published from the only manuscript of it which is known, in the 
Heidelberg library, at the Vatican. It forms, as it were, an in- 
termediate chain between the German cyclus of romance and that 
of Charlemagne. The hero is the grandfather of that emperor, 
and the father of Pepin. Almost the same story, but attributed 
toa different set of actors, occurs in the Wilkina-Saga, (pp. 113 
—132.) The German editor supposes, with great probability, that 
it was produced in the first half of the twelfth century. The anti- 
quity of the language, and the rudeness of the versification and of 2 
the rhymes, which are very similar to those used in the poem of | 
St. Anno, mentioned above, vouch for the truth of his supposition. 
The fable of the poem is so eae a? ‘that an abstract of it deserves 
to be given to the English public.’ 


The introduction next proceeds to give an account of various 
sagas and romances of the Scandinavians. — The entire disser- 
tation manifests a precision of information, an erudition of detail, 
and a eomprehensive completeness of circumspection, rarely 
displayed by the poeticantiquary. Ifsomething of the elegance 
and amenity of Warton be wanting in the style, more of 
method is evinced in the arrangement, and more of fundamen- 
tality in the research. 


——_ 2s — 


f To be continued. } 





history of the poem, and its connection with Scandinavian ro- 
mances, as the learning of M,. v. d. Hagen insures the great re- 
search of his investigations.’ 
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Art. III. Du Congres de Vienne, &c.; t.e. On the Congress at 
Vienna. By the Author of the ‘* Antidote to the Congress of 
Rastadt,” the ‘‘ History of the French Embassy to Warsaw,” &c. 
8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1815. London, Bossange and Masson. 

The Congress of Vienna. By M. de Pradt, Author of the 
** Antidote to the Congress of Rastadt,” &c. Translated from 
the French; complete in one Volume. 8vo. pp. 240. Boards. 
Leigh, and Bossange and Masson. 1816. 

HE interest excited by M. de Pradt’s account of his em- 

4 bassy to Warsaw in 1812, of which we made a report in 

the Appendix to our Ixxviiith Volume, prepared the public 

to look for a considerable share of curious information and 
remark in the present work; and in this expectation they 
will by no means be disappointed. We have not here, in- 
deed, as in the former production, minutes of official conver- 
sations,. but we are furnished with a variety of liberal and 
sometimes luminous observations on the principles that ought 
to regulate the permanent policy of Europe. Though the 
author will certainly not stand high, in a moral point of view, 
with those who remember his former subserviency to Bona- 
parte, or with the more limited number who will condemn his 
disclosure of the confidential views of his guondam master, yet 
in acuteness, knowlege of the principles of history and percep- 
tion of the improved system of government that is necessary in 
the altered state of Europe, we are induced to assign him no 
inconsiderable rank among the political reasoners of the age. 

We shall therefore lay before our readers a detailed report of 

the more interesting passages ; translating from a copy in the 

original French, and finding frequent occasion to amend the 
style by omitting the repetitions and curtailing the redundan- 
cies, that are unavoidable on the part of a writer who has 

no idea of taking the pains which are necessary to prepare a 

volume for the press. 

Near the beginning of the work, we have a very interest- 
ing chapter under the title of Etat Nouveau des Nations, 
by which is meant the important change introduced in the 
course of the last century in the political views and feelings of 
the great mass of scciety. ‘ Our soil,’ says M. de P., ¢ re- 
mains as before, but it is inhabited by a new race; —men 
move under the same sky, but with very different views. In 
former days, warlike contests or religious controversies ab- 
sorbed public attention; at present, we are occupied with the 
diffusion of general improvement.’ This change, the result 
of the extension of knowlege and of the more general com- 
munication of countries with each other, took place on the 
continent at a much later date than in England. The pro- 
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gress of inquiry led men first to investigate the nature of ex-’ 
isting institutions as a point of fact, and, in the second place, 
to discuss their propriety as a matter of reasoning. 


‘ Having arrived at this point, the face of things necessarily 
underwent a change. As it always happens, powerful minds ap- 
peared in this new arena and took new of it ; and their energy, 
which at another time they would have dissipated on questions of 
fact or pure abstraction, was employed to examine the original 
principles of law and government. These writers undertook to 
analyze every thing at its source, and established themselves firmly 
in their high stations. —The rest of mankind followed in their train. 
Opinions have been formed, have been extended, have circu- 
lated, have penetrated every where. The communication settled 
between all nations has served as a vehicle to the change. A new 
language has been introduced among all classes: the rights of 
mankind thus recovered have become the manual of rising gener- 
ations: after more than five thousand years, the world has declared 
with a powerful voice that it has not always belonged to masters, 
and that it has not surrendered itself without conditions. Society 
has formed a new contract, and the nature of the antient sove- 
reignties has undergone a change. 

‘ Let him who entertains a doubt of this general tendency in 
Europe examine what has been written for the last sixty years ; let 
him observe the subjects which writers have discussed by prefer- 
ence, and in what department they have obtained reputation ; and 
Jet him remember to what school Catherine and Frederick attached 
themselves, and whose suffrages they courted. These writings are 
not, indeed, all stamped in the same mould; they do not all bear 
the same character of grandeur, and are not all recommended by 
the same merit in the execution: but they all have the same tend- 
ency : not one of them has failed to add to the stock which existed 
before, or, like an instrument in a concert, to be heard even when: 
it was not distinguished. ‘The education of all nations has pro- 
ceeded simultaneously. Formerly, they understood each other 
without speaking ; now, they understand each other from havin 
conversed for twenty-five years through the medium of the Revo- 
lution: a dreadful instrument, which may have alarmed, but has 
not separated them. On this as on other occasions, justice has 
eventually been done: all that was barbarous, or injurious to. the 
rights of the people, has been viewed with horror, and rejected ; 
while that which was good, and conducive to the welfare of the 
people, has been preserved with care, and now remains among the 
treasures of nations. -The Revolution produced only despots to 
France: but civilization has levelled a death-blow at despotism 
throughout Europe. Every where it has a birth to Constitu- 
tions, or made the want of them be felt. Information extends its 
influence in every direction; and it can neither be stopped in its 
progress nor diverted from its course.’ — 

‘ Once established, this formidable engine can never be de- 
stroyed; and we must endeavour only to give it a proper direc- 
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tion. — If. there be men who are afflicted by this truth, let them 
console themselves by examining it more closely. They will then 
find that what suits others will also suit them; that it is by this 
diffusion of information, which they dread so much, that they have 
been saved, and will yet be preserved ; and finally that zt is only in 
straight and well-lighted roads that we are free from precipices or 
robbers. Patriotism, truth, ublicity — these are the three stand- 
ards under which the world claims the right of marching for the 
future ; and woe to him who does not join the common banners! 
The people have acquired a sense of their rights and their dignity. 
They know that they are the beginning and the end of society ; that 
its powers do not exist for a few individuals, but that these indivi- 
duals exist for them.’ -—‘ Every thing ought, therefore, to have a 
reference to the good of the people : but how is this to be effected? 
by the people themselves, or by the medium of others? Shall na- 
tions resemble those indolent persons who commit the care of their 
property to other hands? Because they have done it once, shall 
they continue to do it always? — On this question depends the 
necessity of a government so constituted as to give the people a 
share in the management of their own affairs, and to enable them 
to take immediate cognizance of them. Let them regulate the 
forms by all the particular circumstances which distinguish differ- 
ent nations, but let the interference take place at all events: it is 
ee. 

« In what manner is the influence of the people to be maintained ; 
—by truth, by publicity ?—to demand these is only to demand 
what cannot be prevented, and what exists in every enlightened 
country, whether the government will or not. Besides, how can 
men be deceived after all that has happened? Deceive them! 
How long? Conceal! yes, for a moment: but, with the multitude 
of eyes which are always directed to public events, how can any 
one flatter himself that the mystery of to-day shall not be exposed 
to-morrow in the _— streets? Europe is covered with a popu- 
lation of readers, of writers, of men accustomed to conduct affairs, 
or to anticipate them, so as to find the means of preserving their 

operty at the time of their occurrence. Society may be called 
a forum that is never empty; and would you flatter yourselves 
with deceiving men who have so many means of knowing every 
thing that you do!— If you cannot deceive, still lers can you con- 
ceal.. That which is said in one country is said in another ; and as 
long as a British parliament shall exist, there will be a tribunal for 
aH Europe. Besides, what would be the consequence of this dis- 
‘guise ? that which Napoleon experienced, — general incredulity. 
fn the present state of the minds of men, whatever is not clear 
leads to distrust, and deception often repeated induces an excess 
‘of suspicion.’ 

If the force of these remarks be felt by an English reader, 
they are much more applicable to an inhabitant of the Con- 
tinent, whose habits of discussion and sentiments of freedom 
have, in a degree, taken their origin in the present age. For- 
e's tunately 
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tunately for us, the critical period at which power was trans- 
ferred from the families of barons to the hands of a single 
ruler, — that period which in France was so effectually turned 
to the account of the crown by Richelieu, — passed over in 
England without any permanent deduction from the influence 
of the people. A variety of causes co-operated to this most 
desirable result: but the greatest and most decisive of all was 
the absence of a standing army, and our happy privilege of 
finding the means of national defence in a species of force 


which can never be employed to the subversion of our 
liberty. 


‘ The natural progress of things will lead the different constitu- 
tions to an approximation to that of England. One or two exam- 
ples of this kind, decidedly given, will bring over the rest; and, at 
all events, how shall men be prevented from establishing such con- 
stitutions in the end? How can governments withstand the incli- 
nation that all men feel to procure that which is best for them ? 
If they traverse the ocean to gratify the most frivolous tastes, how 
shall they be prevented from seizing that which they think is the most 
important to their solid happiness when it is within their reach ? 
It is thus probable that England will add, to the titles to glor 
which she already possesses, another that will outshine them all, 
that of serving as legislator to the world. Pacific and beneficent 
laws will form for her a more honourable sceptre than that which 
she extends over the ocean. This conformity in legislation will 
establish very strong bonds of fraternity among mankind in gene- 
ral; it will render wars both less frequent and more humane. 
How few are the real subjects of war between nations! When mi- 
nisters shall have to propose to the people the liquidation of the 
eqpences of a war of which they cannot justify the motives, they 
will look to it more closely before they begin. However paradox- 
ical it may appear at first, the more the influence of the people 
shall increase, the higher will the power of the sovereign rise, the 
wider will the roots of his influence extend, and the firmer will be 
their hold. 

‘ England, to which we must always refer in questions of poli- 
tical legislation, presents at once to the kin be the people. this 
double guarantee of their stability. What king is more powerful 
in the midst of his people? What people have a larger share in 
the power of the sovereign? The Stuarts were ruined b attempt- 
ing to render their power exclusive; the house of Brunswick 
sees their’s daily increase from having shared it with the nation. 

‘ Such is the course plainly traced out for governments at the 
to day. They can have no difficulty as to the choice; civi- 

ization has decided the question. Let them remain intimately 
connected with their people: but, above all, let them not 
power from knowlege. Such a separation will be fatal to any who 
may attempt to introduce it, because knowlege has. become the 
passession of all, instead of ans a privilege reserved for a few. 
2 
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We do not see more of talent than formerly; perhaps even supe- 
rior minds are less observable as the diffusion of wealth admits of 
fewer great fortunes, but produces more general comfort. The 
subjects on which only select persons had formerly the means of 
exercising their faculties have now become common to all. Thirty 
years ago, not many men in France knew the produce of the taille 
and the gabelle. Phiesnesank particularly financial government, 
was an occult science, of which none but adepts were informed : but 
what is now unknown in this sanctuary? Europe is filled with 
statistics, and the accounts of the public expenditure of all nations ; 
and numerous journals daily bring a certain tribute of information, 
which has become an article of first necessity, but of which the 
people on the Continent had formerly no notion. Public discus- 
sions and deliberative assemblies have tutored the minds of men to 
other conceptions and other ideas than those which formerly pos- 
sessed them. At the same time, whatever may be said, never were 
nations in a sounder state; and it would be as difficult to establish 
among them an error with regard to their true imterests as to 
establish an error in geometry. Great is the mistake of those who 
think that nations consent because they are silent: wait a little, 
and you will see whether it is not then that they remonstrate most 
Joudly. It is equally certain that nations have not become more 
difficult to govern since they became more enlightened : they re- 
quire only to be governed in a different way. Who would think of 
proposing the same thing to a learned and an ignorant man; or of 
putting the same bit in'the mouth of the wild courser and the horse 
who has been trained to measure his steps? To reign over en- 
lightened nations easily, they must be governed according to their 
state of knowlege ; if that be rent; they become refractory. 
Look at the English; would it be possible to govern them a single 
day in contradiction to the sense of the nation? while by coin- 
ciding with it the government moves freely in every direction, 
and is as powerful within the kingdom as it is formidable 
abroad.’ 


From these discussions on the nature of government, 
M. de Pradt proceeds to the diplomatic, or rather to the 
political history of Europe: which has offered, in his opinion, 
four grand opportunities of fixing the possession of crowns 
and the balance of power on a solid foundation. The first, 
for he does not go beyond the time at which politics became 
-a science, was on the death of Charles II. of Spain in 1700, 


‘whose testament had the effect of rouzing almost all Europe 
to arms against France: but the war of the Succession, long 


and successful as it was, ended more like a law-suit broken off 
‘by the exhaustion.of the parties than a deliberate arrange- 
ment of statesmen: ‘The cruel disappointment, experienced 
by the nations of Europe on this occasion, is very properly 


attributed by M. de Pradt to the despotic form of every 
‘government except those of England and Holland, the con- 


sequence 
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uence of which was a preference of personal and family- 
feelings to the general interests of the people. The next 
opportunity, but a less favourable one, was on the close of the 
war begun in 1741 on the demise of the Emperor of Germany, 
when Prussia attacked Silesia, and France obtained for a 
time a footing in Germany. After various alternations of 
fortune, this contest came to an end in the same way with all 
that are prosecuted without a definite object, in consulting 
individual accommodation rather than the comprehensive be- 
nefit of Europe. — The third and most favourable of all, had 
Bonaparte been alive to any liberal considerations, was the 
time at which France, after: having triumphed over three 
successive coalitions, found herself in a situation to give law 
first to Italy and soon afterward to Germany. Whether we 
advert to the treaties of Luneville, of Presburg, of Tilsit, or 
of Vienna in 1809, we find the permanent interest of Europe 
overlooked, and every effort directed to the aggrandizement of 
one country and one individual. All that can Se said in defence 
of France is that the inhabitants by no means concurred in 
the endless aggressions of their ruler, and that they coveted 
nothing beyond the favourite limit of the Rhine. 


¢ How much is it to be lamented that a mind so comprehensive and 
so enlightened as that of Bonaparte should have been so far misled 
as to think of combining such a crowd of elements, foreign to each 
other, and without the smallest connection in geographical situation, 
in language, in manners, or in interests! What power could make 
Rome and Lubeck consider themselves as members of the same 
state, or induce so many nations to agree to the common and involun- 
tary oblivion of all the preceding circumstances of glory and renown 
that are peculiar to each? How, on the other hand, could Bona- 
parte not fail to observe the solidity which the establishment: of 
an order, that was consistent with the interest of all, would have 
given to his own power ? How happened it that he did not com- 
prehend the glory which he would have acquired, by resolving 
the still undiscovered problem of the true system of Europe ? 
Never was an opportunity offered to any man like that which pre- 
sented itself to Napoleon. Every where, people wished only for 
peace, stability, and tolerable order. The fear inspired by France 
was very great; the fame of its ruler doubled this fear; he might 
have proposed any thing that he pleased for the general arrange- 
ment of Europe, and he would have obtained almost any thing, 
What do I say ? Europe would have considered itself as happy in 
owing it to him! For an establishment which suited the interests 
of all, he would have reaped as many blessings from foreigners, 
as he obtained from Frenchmen for the restoration of public 
worship, and his other undertakings for the benefit of civilization: 
for it was less as a warrior than as the restorer of social order 
that the vows and submission of France were addressed to him in 
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the days of his popularity. The case would have been the same 
with Europe at The unreserved and absolute resignation, 
with which France abandoned herself to the direction of Napoleon, 
would have been imitated by all her neighbours under correspond- 
ing circumstances. He found every body so fatigued, that he 
could have accomplished almost any thing in the name of general 
tranquillity: he found every thing so broken down, that he might 
build anew where and how he chose: he found terror established 
to such a degree, that the absence of evil, or even a diminution of 
it, would have been deemed a benefit. 

¢ If, instead of that succession of negociations and treaties which 
have frittered down Germany, and instead of the successive an- 
nexations of Italy, he had founded a suitable order in the one, 
confining himself to the limits of the Rhine so much regretted at 
the present day, —and had taken advantage of the unoccupied state 
of a great part. of the territories of Italy to establish the order 
which I shall point out in another place, or even one more ex- 
tensive, Deore was equally possible,)—he would have seen all 
persons fly to meet him, and make their own happiness the pledge 
of his stability. Fortune, however, ordained otherwise: it has 
been her will that the man to whom she gave the power of over- 
turning every thing should not know howtoestablish any thing; that 
he to whom it had belonged to restore should not know how to 
confirm ; and that, for having wished to substitute his personal 
ambition for the welfare of mankind, he should at last be crushed 
by their united efforts.— Thus was lost, without any benefit to Eu- 
rope, the finest opportunity which she ever had of constituting a 


well organized political body, and of finding in this establishment 


a compensation for the evils which she had suffered, or a solid 
pledge against their return.’ 


After these observations on the spirit of the times, and on 


‘the character of the man who made so gross an abuse of his 


power, M. de P. draws nearer to the subject of his book by 


Introducing some reflections on the dispositions and proceed- 


ings of the C ess of Vienna. He cannot, however, even 
yet go straight forwards to his subject, but feels a necessity 
for moralizing at some length on the vanity of human passions, 
before he proceeds to place in our view the actual resolutions 
of these disposers of the fate of nations. 


‘ How many errors and how ~—- hours of repentance would 
men escape, if, at the moment of taking a decisive measure, thi 
Fes to ask what they shall 
think at a future'time of that which they are about to do; or in 
what light they shall consider the satisfaction that may be left them 
by the passion which now calls so loudly to be obeyed? If such 
an anticipation be the most difficult of our efforts, it is also the 
surest pledge of a prudent choice in our actions. Now that which 
holds: good in morals elds:good in politics. To act with a view 


to nothing but tlhe present is in fact'to act with a view to no time 
at all; — and to act with a view to our own interest solely is to act 
ne for. 
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for the interest of no one, not even our own.— All Europe had 
felt the evils of political convulsion. From Petersburg to Cadiz, 
the public attention had been for five-and-twenty years exclusively 
directed to the Revolution; and from Cadiz to Petersburg thete 
ought, therefore, to have been no other object than to reinstate 
ali that had been disordered, not with narrow views, but with an 
eye to general tranquillity. Hence the necessity of a public Eu- 
fopean spirit, which might proportion the reparation to the injury, 
and might exclude the consideration of all secondary interests. 
From Petersburg to Cadiz, what was the general want? Stability 
and repose. hat was the general cry? Stability and repose. 
And this cry, like the voice of the people, was for once the voice 
of Providence.— With this clue in its hand, the Congress coiild not 
lose itsway. No mere was wanted than to fix the point of repose, 
and to discover whether it was to be found in the general order 
of Europe, ofa and liberally combined, or in a studied gratifi- 
cation of particular interests and systems.’ 


In the next chapter, the author comes to the consideration 
of the Actual Disposition of the Congress. 


‘ The Congtess of Vienna (he says) regarded itself as the 
supplement to the Congress which had ained the treaty of Paris. 
Its political objects appear to have been: 

‘ 1. To place Germany out of danger of any new acts of inter- 
ference on the part of France, and to prevent the latter from 
exciting one portion of Germany against the other, or against 
foreign peor: : 

‘ 2. To keep in reserve the unappropriated territories, as a 
common fund for the supply of the indemnities to be assigned to 
the different powers. 

* 3. To stipulate for the establishment of constitutions in which 
the people should find a due allowance made for their progress in 
information, and a guarantee for a happier futurity. 

‘ 4. To re-establish each power in its possessions, as far as this 
might be possible; demanding only such sacrifices as were re- 
— by the public welfare; and laying down, as the basis of 
those restitutions, that right of hereditary succéssion which was 
considered as the great means of restoring natidnal tranquillity. 

‘ The first part of this plan is pointed out in the precaution which 
has been taken to place so many centinels, as it were, at the gates 
of France. 1. The king of the Netherlands.—z. The king o 
Prussia, who comes in contact with France by means of his pos- 
sessions between the Maese and the Rhine, and thosé which have 
been allotted to him with the samé view on the Moselle. — 4. Thé 
German empire, as guardian of the fortress of Luxemburg. — 
+ Austria, by the cession of Mentz, and certain portions of the 

epartment of the Saar and Mont Tonnere which belonged to 
France, and which exceed the territory alletted to different princes 
brought from several parts of Germany to occupy them. It was 
not at first easy to say why Austria, after havimg obtained such 
large additions of territory Pad and Illyria, should acquire 
4 these 
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these possessions at so great a distance from the body of the em- 

ire: but it appears that it was the object of the Congress to put 
the keys of Mentz into a powerful hand; and to compress France 
by the whole weight of Germany, as well as by that of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands and of England, which wiil never separate from 
that state of her own creation, but will always be ready to defend 
it against France as a father defends his child. —Lord Castlereagh 
dallawed in the House of Commons that the approximation of 
France and Prussia, by the establishment of the latter between 
the Maese and the Rhine, is an idea of so old a date as the time 
of Mr. Pitt, and that it was first suggested by that illustrious 
minister. 

‘ But, while the Congress provided so amply for the preserv- 
ation of Germany against new inroads on the part of France, it 
did nothing to protect her from those with which Russia might 
threaten her. That power has already passed the Vistula, and is 
therefore in contact with Geymany. The defensive means of the 
latter are weakened by the partition of Saxony, which in its pre- 
sent state is good for nothing but to exhaust itself in endless quarrels 
with Prussia. The Russian fleets may also insult the German coasts 
of the Baltic, which the French navy can never approach. This 
empire is therefore exposed to great dangers, and unluckily nothing 
has been done to enable her to ward them off. Russia, by ap- 
propriating Poland, has spoiled all: she has rendered every good 
combination impracticable, and has even favoured the views of 
aggrandizement which Austria may have formed. In fact, what 
could the Congress oppose to the demands of the latter, after 
having allowed Russia to take so Jarge a stride, and to approach the 
centre of Europe in so threatening a manner? Austria was there- 
fore left at liberty to appropriate the greater part of Italy, that 
other great violation of the security of Europe. -As Prussia, how- 
ever, could not remain an idle spectator of all these augmentations, 
Since not to increase in power at an equal rate with others is in 
fact to fall behind, it became absolutely necessary that Prussia 
should on her side obtain compensations, and the means of keeping 
up the equilibrium. From that moment, she was perceived looking 
all around for mdemnities.’ 


In speaking of England, two things seem predominant in 
M. de P.’s mind, —an admiration of our constitution, and a 
great dread of our naval power. ‘To the former, we have, in 
course, no objection; the latter, as far at least as the means 
of annoyance are concerned, he certainly over-rates; and he 
discovers too deep a tincture of that hostile feeling with which 
the artifices of Bonaparte have unfortunately inspired the in- 
habitants of France. ‘ England,’ he says, ‘ is at sea what 
Russia is on shore. Europe stands between two gigantic 
powers, which threaten her equally on either element.’ He 
sees no chance of maritime independence without an alh- 


ance between France, Spain, and the Netherlands; as if our 
; ° navy 
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havy were necessarily an instrument of hostility and op- 
pression. — In another passage, adverting to our conduct re- 
latively to the Congress, he observes that our policy should 
have been to prevent Russia from crossing the Vistula, and 
Austria from invading Italy; to throw additional power into 
the hands of Prussia; to extend the kindgom of the Nether- 
lands all the way to the Rhine; and finally to exert ourselves. 
to relieve Spanish America from the monopoly of the mother- 
country. How much, he adds, is it to be regretted that cir- 
cumstances did not enable England to interfere, with a high 
hand, in these great questions; and that, by a tacit compact 
among the Powers, this country,— which in freedom of poli- 
tical discussion and extent of general views stands on so dif- 
ferent a footing from the Continent,—should have accomplished 
little beyond the retention of her maritime acquisitions, and the 
foundation of the new kingdom of the Netherlands: The 
latter is, indeed, in M. de P.’s opinion, a point of the highest 
importance: he enlarges on it at great length; and his course 
of reasoning on what may, with perfect propriety, be called a 
British object, cannot fail to be interesting to our readers: 


‘ The first trace that we discover of any solicitude for the ge- 
neral interests of Europe goes no farther back than the treaty of 
Utrecht, by which it was provided that the crowns of France and 
Spain should never be united on the same head. This was a truly 
European act. In other cases, “ to take and keep for one’s self” 
composed nearly the whole diplomatic system of Earope. But 
the present epoch is not quite so barren in arrangements suited 
to the political constitution of Europe. Two have been formed, 
which cannot fail to be very favourable to it.—1. The annexation 
of Norway to Sweden.—z. That of Belgium to Holland. 

‘ We have already explained the advantages of the annexation 
of Norway to Sweden. That which is good for both parties is 
equally good for Europe: it is a very wise combination, highly 
suitable to the two countries, and from which Europe cannot 
fail to reap great advantages. It will not receive less benefit from 
the annexation of Belgium to Holland; and the more this union 
shall gain in extent, the more useful it will become to Europe in 
general. This subject requires particular explanation. 

‘ In its old proportions, Holland contributed very little to the 
general policy of Europe: it might indeed be called a bank and 
ware-house, but it scarcely formed one of her political members. 
As the population of Holland was too limited, and too much oc- 
cupied with trade, to be able to furnish a national army, the 
Dutch army was almost entirely composed of foreign troops, and, 
in fact, it had ceased to be of any account in Europe. The navy was 
not large; and the colonies, being ill provided with troops, were there- 
fore more difficult to guard from all the principles of dissolution 
which have affected the state of colonies in general for twenty-five 

years. 
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ears. Belgium, if abandoned to itself, would have presented to 
Europe no more means of security than Holland. Austria had 
ceased to be in possession, both in fact and in right, and had even 

iven up the intention of resuming it. At Venice and Milan, she 

ad completed the desertion of Brussels. The Belgians had 
shewn considerable attachment to Austria; a sentiment equally 
honourable to the rulers and the subjects: but Austria had lon 
felt the inconvenience of this continental colony, to which she ha 
hot, like Spain, any access by sea; and whith also reduced her 
to a state of dependence on all the world. One yeat of war ab- 
sorbed the profits of ten years of peace. The country was over- 
run before the corps destined to protect it had marched out of 
their garrisons: the enemy was at Lisle, the defenders in Bohe- 
mia and Hungary.—The barrier-treaty was an unlucky plan, more 
replete with hatred to France than security to Belgium ; and at the 
same time, by placing these possessions of Austria within the reach 
of so many other powers, it seemed to have been concluded as 
much against her as against France. Finally, the possession of 
Belgium by Austria deprived that country of the enjoyment of the 
imaritime commerce to which its situation is so well adapted by its 
tivers, its canals, and the disposition of the inhabitants. 
‘ Independence under a separate prince did not give the Bel- 
ians sufficient strength to make them useful to the general equili- 
fium. It might flatter a part of the inhabitants, but in the end it 
fiiust have cost théent all dear. Belgium, thus insulated, would 
have become 4 prey to all its neighbours without being of real ad- 
vantage to any of them. In this state of things, it must have con- 
tinuéd to be excluded from maritime commerce, and to be kept 
shut up within repeated lines of toll-houses and custom-houses. Its 
annéxation to any sovereign of the empire presented the same in- 
conveniences. It is not easy to say to what sovereign in Germany 
Bélgium could have been given up with any appearance of advan- 
e to the two countries, and to Europe. All these suppositions 
must be allowed to be pitiful. The more they are examined, the 
more their futility appears; and with it the necessity of returning 
to the only combination which the nature of things admits, the 
union of Holland and the Netherlands. 
¢ Let us now explain the advantages of this arrangement to the 
two countries, and to rane in general. — The two nations are 
united by geographical situation, by climate, by language, by cus- 
toms; and their difference of réligion is not a serious obstacle to 
their union, because peopte may make their political interests com- 
mon, and yet keep their religious opinions and duties very distinct. 
Several of the sovereigns of Germany present a similar mixture 
without being afféctéd by it. The King of Saxony practises the 
Catholic religion with the greatest strictness, without losing any 

utherans; and his neighbour, the King of Prussia, a Lutheran, is 
an object of affection equally to his Catholic and his Protestant 


part of the affections of his people, who are almost all zealous. 


subjécts. The Catholic system prévails in Silesia’; and in the war. 
just ended that country has particularly distinguished itself by its 
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attachment to Prussia. It cannot be denied that religious confor- 
mity between the prince and his subjects, as well as among the sub- 
jects themselves, is a source of tranquillity, and gives additional 
facility to the government: but a difference of this kind does not 
exclude the possibility of a government suited to the good of the 
country. Besides, a sixth part of the population of Holland pro- 
fesses the same religion with the Belgians ; and we might even sa 
that the great number of Catholics in the two countries calls for a 
particular attention to that body, which prudence cannot fail to 
recommend. The Belgians and Dutch are therefore required by 
all the rules of national advantage to cultivate harmony. 

‘ We may add that the good of Europe equally presides over this 
union. A state so situated as to stop the first movements of a 
powerful enemy, too weak to make conquests itself, but too strong 
to be conquered without a struggle, and without giving time for its 
defenders to come to its assistance; equally interested in support- 
ing all its neighbours and weakening none of them; such a state, 
I say, is very well constituted to be inoffensive to all, and beneficial 
to each. Now this is exactly such a state as the annexation of 
Belgium to Holland presents. This country contains a population 
of more than five millions of mhabitants, a number sufficient for 
great public services; and let us remember what Frederick was 
enabled to do with a much imferior body of subjects. The 
riches of the two countries are very great, both in commerce and 
agriculture: they have therefore financial means equal or superior 
to those of great states. Thus constituted, the kingdom of the 
Netherlands throws into the balance of Europe a preserving and 
pacific weight which would not exist without it. It covers the north 
from the attacks of France, and France from the attacks of the 
north. Its ere e ought to be to prevent the north from falling 
on France as much as to prevent France from falling on the north. 
It is a body interposed to prevent the shocks and deaden the blows 
that might be given on both sides. 

‘ The kingdom of the Netherlands contains nothing alarming to 
France. What could it do against her? If it attempted any thing, 
even with foreign assistance, an army proceeding from Lisle and 
Valenciennes would, as the case has always been, fix the seat of 
war in the heart of its territory. On the other hand, France has 
as little interest in attacking it, because she certainly would not 
keep it. After all that has taken place’ since the occupation of 
Belgium by France, can: any one think that the invasion of that 
country would not prove the signal of a general rising? Can it be 
imagined that England (/a redoubtable Angers) so deeply inter- 
ested in the maintenance of this arrangement, which is in part her 
own work, would not at that very moment lay all the harbours of 
France under an interdict, order her thousand ships to cover the 
sea, and open her treasures to raise every arm against her? 
There can thus be no doubt that, in the present state of things, an 
attack on Belgium would involve France in a2 general war, without 
the hope of preserving it. Let us speak openly.— France ought 
uot to consider her regret for the past but her interest for the future. 
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It is at Bordeaux, on her coasts,.in her colonies, that she should cul- 
tivate her resources. She ought to found her system on new cir- 
cumstances; and these circumstances should induce her to con- 
sider the united provinces of the Netherlands nearly in the same 
light as Spain, and to pass from a state of jealousy to a state of 
general preservation.’ . 

We shall resume the consideration of M.de Pradt’s work in 
the Appendix to this volume of the Review, which will appear 
at the same time with our next Number. —In the mean while, 
we are sorry to observe that we cannot speak in favourable 
terms of the English translation. It not only attempts no 
correction of the exuberances of the original, but it contains a 
number of misapprehensions and errors; which may at once 
be seen by comparing particular passages (as p. 123.) with the 
French publication. 

[ To be continued. | 





-— a. 





Art. 1V. History of the War in Spain and Portugal, from 1807 
to 1814, by General Sarrazin, one of the Commanders of the 
Legion of Honour, and formerly Chief of the Staff in the Corps 
of the Prince Royal of Sweden. _ Illustrated with a Map of 
Spain and Portugal, exhibiting the Routes of the various Armies. 
8vo. pp-.390. 12s. Boards. Colburn. 1815. 


WEN the author of this narrative formerly came under 
our notice, (M.R. N.S. Vol. Ixv. p. 238.) we stated 

that he was a man of considerable talents, disfigured by a 
variety of oddities and inconsistencies. Since the date of his 
preceding work, he has resided partly in England and partly 
in Sweden ; and whether his imagination has been cooled by a 
northern atmosphere, or by the disappointment of his once 
sanguine expectations, the fact is that he now writes in a 
much more rational and deliberate strain. We have here no 
attempts to draw off the veil from secret conferences, such as 
- those between Bonaparte and Cardinal Maury; nor any apo- 
strophes to departed spirits, as in his fantastic address to , the 
host of Kleber. The offences of the book are of a nature 
that fall much more commonly within our critical jurisdiction ; 
such as the occurrence of repetitions, a want of connection in 
the narrative, and, above all, the absence of moderation in pass- 
ing sentence on the conduct of the various Generals who are 
successively introduced. ‘The two prominent figures on the 
canvass are Lord Wellington and Marshal Soult; the one 
raised by brilliant exploits, as it were, above the reach of 
censure ; and the other long since declared, by General Sar- 


razin, to be the ablest of Bonaparte’s' lieutenants. Yet even 
; these 
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these distinguished names do not escape the lash of this impi- 
toyable censeur; and our readers would be not a little amused’ 
at his confidence, were we to make a display of the passages 
in which he ventures to call in question the tactics of our 
illustrious countryman: but the remarks of a man, who forms 
a conclusion before he is apprized of half the circumstances, 
deserve little notice; and we shall accordingly confine our- 
selves to those portions of the volume which claim attention on 
other grounds. 
- The most attractive parts of the work to an English reader 
are the passages expressing the opinion of this French officer 
on the different actions in which our troops defeated his coun- 
trymen. Whatever may be his antipathy to Bonaparte, 
General S. evidently preserves a strong feeling of attachment 
to his former associates, and is by no means disposed to take 
it for granted, as a matter of course, that an equal number 
of British will defeat them. His notice (p. 44.) of the battle 
of Vimiera would have been sufficiently fair if he had admitted 
the probability of the French being pursued and driven into 
the greatest confusion, had it not been for our unlucky change 
of commanders. He bears (p. 66.) a favourable testimony to 
the talents of Sir John Moore, and very properly lays the 
blame of the distress in his retreat on the apathy of the Spani- 
ards. The battle of Talavera is described (p. 91.) briefly but 
impartially; that of Busaco (p.142.) at somewhat greater 
length; and the memorable victory of Salamanca is related 
(p. 278.) in a manner sufficiently circumstantial. Marmont 
is, in his opinion, a very mediocre commander; and his wound 
in the beginning of the action was accounted fortunate for the 
French army, which might otherwise have been made to persist 
in the action until its left wing had been quite cut off. The 
loss of the British and Portuguese on this occasion was about 
five thousand; that of the French, including prisoners, about 
thirteen thousand; the relative numbers of the armies, at the 
beginning of the battle, were nearly similar, each being about 
fifty thousand. . 

We extract the account of the battle of Albuera as a speci- 
men of the narration, and of the freedom with which General 
S. criticizes the commanders on both sides. 


‘ On the 4th of April, 1811, General Beresford effected the passage 
of the Guadiana, experiencing scarcely any opposition. Marshal 
Soult, after having supplied Badajoz, had withdrawn the greatest 
part of his troops towards Andalusia. He-committed the fault of 
leaving only five hundred men in Olivenza, when the extent of the 
place required, at least, three thousand. Ifhe did not intend to 
keep this post, he ought to have blown up the fortifications, and 
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sent the ordnance, stores, and troops to Badajoz. The English 
uickly availed themselves of this defect. General Cole invested 
the place on the twelfth of April. On the fifteenth he opened his 
batteries, and the governor surrendered on the very same day. 
To facilitate this operation, General Beresford had marched to 
Lerena. On the sixteenth the cavalry of the allies defeated a 
French detachment, and took a great number prisoners. The 
retreat of the French to Guadalcanal, and Lord Welli "3 ar- 
rival at Elvas, determined General Beresford to ance sag m or- 
der to concert measures with his Lordship relative to the siege of 
Badajoz. The first conference took place at Elvas on the twenty- 
first. On the twenty-second the two generals reconnoitered Badajoz 
with great care. ‘The garrison made a strong sortie against their 
escort, and was repulsed. The siege was resolved upon; but the 
overflowing of the Guadiana having prevented the construction of 
bridges, the allies confined themselves to a close blockade on the 
two banks of the river. On the third of May, the weather proving 
very fine, and the waters of the Guadiana being much reduced, the 
communications were. secured, and the trenches opened. General 
Philippon, governor of Badajoz, defended the approaches of the 
place by well-timed sorties, and by intrenchments, or counter- 
approaches, which retarded the progress of the besiegers. On 
the tenth he made a sortie with twelve hundred men, took posses- 
sion of the trench, which he damaged, and retreated only before 

a superior force. 
¢ On the twelfth, General Beresford was informed that Marshal 
Soult had left Seville on the tenth, in order to throw_provisions 
into Badajoz. He therefore determined to raise the siege, and to 
concentrate all his forces, for the purpose of giving battle to the 
French. He sent all the implements of the siege to Elvas, and 
took a possession near Albuera. General Blake reinforced the 
allied army with his troops, in the nights of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth. At eight o’clock in the morning, Marshal Soult man- 
ceuvred on. the right of the allies, to cross the small river Albuera; 
and, by a change of direction on the right, he marched two co- 
lumns of infanty, and one of cavalry, as if he had intended to take 
the village of Albuera. The object of these movements was to 
mask the march of his main body of infantry, which wanted to 
cut off the communications of the allies with Olivenza, by Val- 
verde. General Beresford guessed the intentions of Marshal Soult. 
He entrusted Blake with the defence of that wing, and had it sup- 
ported by General Cole. The attack having become general, the 
Spaniards were driven from their positions ; but the defence of the 
English was obstinate. The momentary confusion, occasioned by 
the successful charge of a body of Polish lancers, was soon re- 
paired by the intrepidity of the soldiers, who, in the broken regi- 
ments, fought man to man with them. The principal merit of the 
Poles consisted in their novel — The generals, who com- 
manded. the English divisions, did not wait for orders, to act with 

their columns. Wherever the danger was greatest, thither the 

marched: with the utmost rapidity ; and manceuvred with so = 

ability 
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ability and boldness, that they snatched the victory from the 
French, and forced them back to the positions which they occu- 
pied before the battle. Generals Cole, Stewart, Hamilton, Alten, 
and Hoghton, covered themselves with glory. The latter fell 
breathless, being struck by a chain-shot at the moment that he 
was charging the French at the head of his troops, and forcing 
them to retreat. The conflict ceased towards three o’clock in the 
afternoon; and the combatants were struck with horror at the 
dreadful havoc they had made in each other’s ranks. The loss of 
the two armies was rated at nearly twenty thousand men hors de 
combat, whilst the total of their forces did not much exceed forty 
thousand.’—* The slaughter of Albuera ought to draw down the se- 
verest censure upon the two generals, who were the wanton authors 
of it. Had General Beresford been sensible of the advantage which 
General Blake’s arrival gave him, he would not have raised the siege 
of Badajoz. Assisted by the zeal of the inhabitants of Estrema- 
dura, he might, in two days, have drawn lines of contravallation 
and circumvallation.— Marshal Soult also had been informed, in 
the night of the fifteenth to the sixteenth, that the allies had raised 
the siege, and that General Philippon was destroying their works. 
What then could be his object in giving battle? His well-known 
humanity is a sufficient guarantee that he was not urged by the 
horrible desire of spilling blood. But he might have manceuvred 
on the sixteenth as he did on the seventeenth; and by this alike 

ious and humane proceeding, he would have shewn himself, 
not only equal in point of talents, but even far superior to his 
master, by the prudence and skill of hig combinations. If, in at- 
tacking the allied army, Marshal Soult consulted only that ridi- 
culous self-love, which makes the general interest secondary to the 
gratification of vanity, he well deserved the terrible chastisement 
he received, by the loss of a multitude of brave soldiers, whose 
training had cost him so many fatigues, and by the death of his in- 
timate friend, General Verlé, who, for — years, had been to 
him what Berthier was to Buonaparte — his faithful companion in 
war, and his confidential associate. Verlé fell, like General 
Hoghton, charging at the head of his troops. — Marshal Soult 
ought to have congratulated himself on not having had Lord Wel- 
lington to encounter in the battle of the sixteenth, or he probably 
would have paid still dearer for his temerity.’ 


The exploit which chiefly fixes the attention of General S. 
is the capture of Badajos in 1812; an event equally intitled 
to admiration, whether we look ‘to the difficulty of conducting 
a siege in defiance of the powerful army of the French in 
Spain, or to the gallantry with which the fortress was event- 
ually stormed. Lord bene tu disposable force, in March 
1812, did not exceed fifty thousand men; while the French 
had eighty thousand, stationed indeed in remote position 
Marmont being in the north, and Soult in the south. Lo 
W. began his march from the central part of Portugal “ 
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6th of March, and invested Badajos on the 16th; detaching 
General Graham with a corps of observation to cover the siege 
against such troops as might arrive from the south, and Ge- 
neral Hill for a similar purpose to the east. Badajos was 
Se by five thousand men full of activity and confi- 

ence, and under the command of Philippon, a distinguished 
officer. A sally made on the 19th was received by the be- 
siegers at the point of the bayonet; and on the 26th Fort 
Picurina, a very important outwork, was taken by storm. 
From this day forwards, the danger became imminent: but 
neither Marmont nor Soult was aware of it in time. The 
successful defence of Badajos in the year before, and the 
additions lately made to the strength of the place, induced 
Marmont to think of nothing beyond a partial inroad into 
Portugal, and prevented Soult from pressing to its relief. 
The latter, however, was within a few days’ march, when on 
the 6th of April the breach was deemed practicable, and the 
place was carried by a nocturnal assault. Our loss might, in 
General S.’s opinion, have been much less severe, had we only 
made feints instead of real attacks at the foot of the breaches.— 
After having accomplished this object, Lord W. did not re- 
main to fight Soult, but moved northwards against Marmont. 

The following observations were written before Lord W. 
had achieved his greatest victories : 


¢ What immense benefits Lord Wellington would have derived 
from a few campaigns under General Kleber! Had he possessed 
the advantage of improving the uncommon talents, with which 
nature has endowed him, in the schoo! of a general of the first 
rank, as Marlborough did under Turenne, he would most certainly 
have equalled his master. He has acted occasionally, as if he were 
afraid of giving battle. When a commander has troops that are 
able to scale a fortress, he may dare any thing, with a certain pro- 
spect of victory. All the battles fought by his Lordship were de- 
fensive. At Vimiera he was attacked by Junot; at Talavera, by 
Victor; at Busaco, and Fuente-de-Onora, by Massena. His en- 
gagements at Oporto against Soult ; at Foz d’Aronce against Ney ; 
and at Sabugal against Reynier, must have convinced him of the 
zeal, confidence, and attachment of the officers and soldiers of his 
army. 

These remarks, if true in point of fact, will rather strike 
English readers, who were formerly accustomed to consider 
that, if Lord W. were deficient in any one requisite of a com- 
mander, it was caution that he wanted. 7 

In another passage, (p. 242.) the writer takes occasion to 
blame the plan of allowin General-officers to place themselves 
at the head of their columns in attacks, such. as those. of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos: an observation which was sug- 
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gested by the loss of General €raufurd, who died from the effeets 


of wounds received on the former occasion. 


‘ A General-officer is extremely valuable, especially when he is 
skilled in his profession. General Crawfurd possessed the qualities 
requisite for a command in chief; whilst, at the head ofa storming 
column, his thin person, and diminutive size, rendered him inferior 
to a grenadier. Captains, or lieutenant-colonels at most, ought 
to be charged with heading such attacks, which are always de- 
structive, though often fruitless. Generals and colonels ought to 
be reserved for operations, requiring the talents which their situ- 
ations demand, or suppose. General Crawfurd had been personal 
known in Ireland, in the year 1798, to the author of this history ; 
who entirely agrees with Lord Wellington in the sentiment, which 
his Lordship has so well expressed in his letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool, dated Gallegos, the twenty-ninth of January, 18t2, 
when he says, that he cannot report the death of this officer, with- 
out expressing the profound grief which he feels on seeing his 
Majesty lose the services, and himself the assistance, of an officer 
of tried talents and consummate experience, who was the orna- 
ment of his profession, and calculated to render the most important 
services to his country.’ 


The last great exploit ‘noticed in this volume is the battle 
of Vittoria, 21st June 1813. Lord W. now came forwards 
to act on the offensive at the head of a force which, compriz- 
ing Spaniards and Portuguese, is said to have been equal to 
eighty thousand men. The French were less numerous; 
though, had proper dispositions been made, an army of 
superior amount might have been concentrated. A rising 
ground near the village of Lubijana, the key of the French 
position, was taken by the right wing of the British at the be- 
ginning of the action; and Jourdan, who perceived its import- 
ance only when it was out of his hands, found it impracticable 
to reconquer it, notwithstanding repeated attempts. On the 
advance of the British centre and left, the French gave way, 
and, being cut off from the high road to Bayonne; fled pre- 
cipitately in the direction of Pampeluna. Hence the capture of 
all their artillery, all their baggage, and even of their military 
chest; though in men their loss did not exceed six thousand, the 
victors being intent on plunder, and the ground not fayour- 
able to the pursuit of cavalry. Great, however, as were the 
advantages of our victory, General S. considers that they 
might have been much increased, had Lord W. moved the 
mass of his force boldly against the French as soon as he 
ascertaied the nature of their position. Such a notion is 
sufficiently natural to an officer trained in the French school, 
where the troops seldom make a shining figure except in 
offensive operations: but we confess our predilection for that 
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course which promises security, and saves the lives of men; 
leaving to such adventurous commanders as Bonaparte the’ 
chance of great gains and great losses. Recent events have 
sufficiently shewn how dreadful may be the extent of disaster 
in the event of failure.. 

One of the most interesting parts of this history is the bio- 
graphical sketch of Marshal Soult, with which it concludes. 
He is said to have been born of parents in middling circum- 
stances, and to have entered the army at the age of sixteen 
as a private soldier. We question, however, the accuracy of 
this statement, since we find him employed so early as 1792 
as adjutant-major in a battalion of national guards. In the 
next year, he was appointed an officer on the staff in the 
regular army, and in 1794 he became chef d’état major to 
the division of General: Lefévre in the army of Jourdan: in 
which situation he continued during four years, and saw much: 
service in a variety of situations. Those military readers who 
attended to the movements of the army of Jourdan were dis- 
posed to give great credit to that division, which regularly 
formed its van in an advance and its rear in a retreat. 


‘ Whoever had seen Lefévre, and heard him argue on military 
matters, was amazed that a man of such scanty ilbemantli could 
have acquired the great reputation he enjoyed. His division con- 
sisted of fifteen thousand men. —In the camp, as on the march, 
and in the field of battle, this division always preserved the greatest 
order, was never broken, and almost constantly gained the victory 
of the day. The troops of Marceau, Championet, Bernadotte, and 
other generals, were far from enjoying the same reputation, though 
their commanders were known to possess talents much superior to 
those of Lefévre. Soult was, therefore, universally acknowledged 
as the author of his general’s glory. The cavalry deployed on a 
field of battle with as much precision as on a parade; and the in- 
fantry manouvred, under a most destructive fire, hike Swiss sol- 
diers. Soult superintended every thing; he even carried his 
attention so far, as to be regularly on the spot when provisions 
were distributed, that he might be sure of their being good; 
which attention gained him the esteem of the soldiers. He was 
equally fearless in reprimanding officers guilty of neglect, as he 
was ready to express his satisfaction at the conduct of those who 
manifested their zeal for the service. —I, myself, served with 

Soult in Lefévre’s division, as adjathnt- general, and I was fully 
enabled to appreciate the merit of either. , 
‘ Soult was at length appointed a general of brigade: but Le- 
févre being unwilling to part with him, caused him to be entrusted 
with the command of the advanced guard of his division ; and Le- 
févre having been wounded, Jounin gave his division to Soult, 
who commanded it in chief at the battle of Liebtingen, on the 
twenty-sixth of March, 1799. Soult, after his promotion hs 
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the rank of a general of division, was employed jin! Switzerland 
under Masséna, whose right hand he was supposed to be., He 
followed that general into Italy, and effectually assisted him at the 
siege of Genoa.’ : 


On the renewal of the war in 1803, Soult was appointed to 
command the troops at Boulogne, where he remained until 
the march into Germany in 1805. At Austerlitz,; he had the 
command (with the rank of Marshal) of the right wing; a situ- 
ation of great importance, as in that dreadful struggle his part 
of the line was inferior in force to the allies. He conducted 
himself, likewise, but too well for his unworthy master in the 
campaign of 1806, and is said (p. 356.) to have been greatly 
instrumental in lessening the extent of loss sustained by the 
French in the sanguinary contest at Jena. It was in Spain, 
however, that Soult first appeared at the head of a separate 
army. He commanded in 188 against Sir John Moore; 
and, though repulsed by our lamented. countryman at Corunna, 
there can be no doubt that he discovered great judgment in 
the manner of following up our army, particularly in deelining 
the offered combat at Lugo. In the next year, he took Oporto 

y 2 coup de main, but was soon driven from it by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. At Talavera, the French were commanded by 
Victor, or rather by Jourdan; and it was the opportune 
march of Soult to Placentia that obliged our General to 
forego his advantage, and retreat across the Tagus. On this 
occasion, however, no particular skill was displayed; nor 
was the reputation of a veteran army to be increased by 
the defeat of fifty thousand undisciplined Spaniards in the 
plains of Ocafa. 

The Marshal’s next exploit was a successful attack, 20th 
January 1810, on the Spaniards, who were posted with every 
advantage of ground, in the passes of the Sierra Morena. 
During the two years that ensued, his station continued to be 
in the south of Spain. He displayed his accustomed talents 
in the manner of overthrowing Romana’s corps near Badajoz, 
and in the subsequent capture of that fortress: but all his 
manceuvres were ineffectual against the firmness of our 
countrymen in the dreadful conflict at Albuera. When the 
defeat of Marmont at Salamanca in 1812 threatened the loss 
of Spain, Bonaparte sent from the heart of Lithuania an 
order for Soult to take the command in chief of the forces in 
Spain; and it was on his advance, at the head of a superior 
army, that Lord Wellington retreated from Burgos: but the 
year 1813 opened with better prospects for the British in the 
peninsula, a number of Bonaparte’s veteran troops being with- 
drawnto Germany. On the occurrence of such an emergency, 
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what could have induced Bonaparte to recall Soult, and allow 
him to be succeeded by so inferior a commander as Jourdan ? 
The change’ was probably solicited by King Joseph, but it 
deserves to be recorded among the greatest errors of his 
imperial brother. It was too late to reverse this measure 
after the fatal battle of Vittoria, on the intelligence of which 
Soult was sent ‘from the centre of Germany to the Pyrenees, and 
invested with the high sounding title of Lieutenant de ? Empe- 
reur. His subsequent operations in the Pyrenees, at Bayonne, 
and at Toulouse, are fresh in the recollection of our readers. His. 
failures afforded -.no-ground of censure to those who could ap- 
preciate the talents and force of his opponent: but he committed 
an extraordinary mistake in consenting to serve last year under 
' Bonaparte; a mistake which we have the greatest difficulty in 

explaining, when we take into account the calculating habits 
of Soult, and the intimate knowlege which he must have 
had of the limited resources of the usurper. During his short 
ministry under the King, he is understood to have conducted 
himself with great propriety; and the charge of his having 
favoured the entrance of Bonaparte is too ridiculous to de- 


serve attention.— General Sarrazin sums,up his character in 
the following words : 


_€ Though I have been more than once under the necessity of 
censuring the operations of Marshal Soult, he was, nevertheless, 
the general of the French armies who should rank next to Buona- 
parte and Moreau. He has not a genius for the higher tactics, 
equal to those two commanders ; but he is their superior in the 
practical application, or execution of manceuvres on the spot. As 
Buonaparte regretted, in 1809, that he had not Soult with him on 
the banks of the Danube; so did Soult more than once, in Spain 


and Portugal, regret that he was not under the immediate direc- 
tions of Buonaparte.’ 


To this biographical sketch of Soult are subjoined some 
remarks by a French officer in the confidence of the Marshal ; 
which supply several appropriate corrections to the author’s 
statements, and afford, occasionally, an anecdote worth remem- 
bering with regard to Bonaparte. Soult, it seems, would 
never take the title of General Major to King Joseph, whose 
interference in military matters he considered as very perni- 
cious; and itfarther appears (p. 376.) that, after the retreat of 
Masséna in 1811, Bonaparte strictly forbade his Marshals 
to hazard a battle or any enterprize of importance on Portu-— 
guese ground. 

As to the actual merits of this publication, we must repeat 
that General Sarrazin’s observations, though free from the ex- 
travagance of his former works, are frequently precipitate and 
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exaggerated. He could not have access to know all the cir- 
cumstances in the situation of the Generals whom he censures, 
(pp. 86. 94. 108. 112. 295. 298.) and he evidently has not.re- 
flection enough to supply those that were latent, so as to view 
a question in all its bearings. If he admits (p. 310.) that Lord 
Wellington’s movements, in the long march through Spain in 
May and June 1813, were masterly, why should he refuse him 
a similar share of credit in the battle of Vittoria? Is it not 
fair to suppose that equal judgment was displayed in both, 
though the facts might be much more apparent in the one 
case than in the other? General S. would have done better 
by endeavouring to account for certain points still involved in 
obscurity, such as the delay on the part of his Lordship in 
opening the campaign, which excited considerable surprize at 
the time, our troops not being put in march from Portugal 
until the 1st of May 1813. — Altogether, we can scarcely 
recommend this book in any other light than as a pleasant 
narrative; since it has by no means a title to be cited as an 
authentic record, or to be considered as a ground-work for 
historical conclusions, 





Art. V. An Essay on the Venereal Diseases which have been con- 
Sounded with Syphilis, and the Symptoms which exclusively 
arise from that Poison. Illustrated by Drawings of the cutaneous 
Eruptions of true Syphilis, and the resembling Diseases. By 
Richard Carmichael, M. R. I. A. President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and one of the Surgeons to the Lock 
Hospital, Dublin. 4to.. 11.18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


HE immense experience that we have had, for three centu- 
ries, of the phenomena of the venereal disease, and the 
almost innumerable books that have been written on the sub- 
ject, have not yet removed all the difficulties which attach to 
it. For a long time, perhaps, no axiom in medicine was 
more generally receiyed, or appeared to be more firmly 
established, than that mercury was the remedy for this disease 
which was intitled to the appellation of specific, and which, 
except under certain constitutional peculiarities, was constant 
and regular in its beneficial effect. Whenever any difficul- 
ties occurred, they were immediately ascribed to these peculi- 
arities, and this reference was supposed to be sufficient to 
account for them. As experience was extended, however, and 
a habit was formed of more correct observation, it was dis- 
covered that many symptoms, which were originally ascribed 
to syphilis, were in reality produced by mercury ; and it was 
often a point of extreme difficulty to discriminate between the 
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operation of the disease and that of the remedy. By degrees, 
a farther discovery was made; that a set of morbid appear- 
ances resembling syphilis sometimes existed when no mercury 
had been given, and which this remedy had no power of 
removing. . 

Since it was assumed, as a fundamental principle, that mer- 
cury was a specific for syphilis, and it was now found that 
certain cases could not be cured by mercury, it followed that 
these were not syphilitic: but no diognostic marks were pointed 
out between these cases and such as were under the con- 
troul of mercury. To determine the nature of a disease solely 
from the operation of remedies is scarcely ever to be admitted 
as a legitimate mode of reasoning; yet it was adopted by men 
of eminence, and was gaining ground in public opinion. Still, 
it must have appeared to every person unsatisfactory, and it 
afforded no guide for practice; and, consequently, we appre- 
hend, all medical men will feel disposed to lend a favourable 
ear to Mr. Carmichael, when he professes to shew not only 
that an obvious and ascertainable distinction subsists in the 
phenomena of the two diseases, but that, both the symptoms 
and the remedies being different, the diseases are to be regarded 
as originating from different morbid poisons, which agree only 
in the circumstance of their being produced or propagated by 
sexual intercourse. 

Chapter i. is intitled ‘ Observations on those morbid 
Poisons which stand in nearest Relation to the Syphilitic, and 
Evidence of the Existence of Venereal Diseases which do not 
arise from that Poison.’ The facts which are mentioned in 
this chapter refer to the sivvens, as observed in the south-west 
of Scotland; to the yaws of the West Indies; to a disease 
described by Swediaur in Canada; and to a number of com- 
plaints occasionally mentioned by the antients, and more 
particularly noticed by Becket and Astruc. Hunter, in the 
first instance, and more lately Pearson and Abernethy, have 
directed their attention particularly to these diseases, which 
they admit to differ from proper syphilis, but they ground this 
difference almost entirely on the operation of mercury on 
them: or, if any farther distinction can be detected, it is to be 
sought in the history of the progress of the disease, in connec~ 
tion with the effect of this mineral. Mr. Carmichael’s object 
in this introductory chapter is to prove that diseases have 
existed, from an indefinite period, which are what he calls 
venereal, yet that they are not the disease that appeared about 
three centuries ago which was named syphilis, and which is 
cured by mercury. Hence he infers the probability that, in 
the present day, these diseases exist, or others that are analo- 
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gous to them, which resemble each other in their mode of 
propagation and in the action of mercury on them. 

We now come to the description of these diseases and their 
diagnostic.characters; and, in the first place, the author gives 
an account of the proper syphilis, with the operation of mercury 
on it. For the description of chancre, or the primary syphi- 
litic ulcer, Mr. Carmichael quotes the words of Hunter, which 
he considers as perfectly correct, at least when the disease exists 


on the parts usually affected; and he points out the different 
appearances which it exhibits in ether situations. His 


remarks seem to be the result of careful dbservation, and to 
deserve much confidence. Extensive inflammation does not 
generally attend the true chancre: but, when this conjunction 
does occur, a vigorous antiphlogistic treatment is to be em- 
ployed, together with mercury; by which means the disease is 
much more easily subdued, and the liability to gangrene is 
diminished. Some cases are detailed in support of this prac- 
tice, which prove its efficacy. Mr. C. almost admits the im- 
possibility of distinguishing « between syphilitic buboes and 


‘those from other causes ;’ yet the following circumstances are 


said to assist the diagnosis: 


‘ Syphilitic buboes have frequently aching pains ; in which re- 
spect they differ from indolent ulcers of the groin, which seem to 
maintain themselves by habit. The bottom of the syphilitic bubo, 
which has not been affected by mercury, has frequently a callous 
feel, and is either of a dark foul appearance, or of a light brown 
tawny colour. If an ulcer of this description spreads, we may, 
with confidence, have recourse to mercury ; and we will [shall], in 
most instances, find that quick amendment follows its exhibition.’ 


With respect to the constitutional effects of syphilis, it is 
stated that the first symptom is an eruption on the skin; and 
we are expressly told that it is always scaly, by which circum- 
stance ‘ it may be distinguished from the eruptions of the 
pseudo-syphilitic diseases, which are either papular, pustular, 
or tubercular.’ This position is very important: since it 
would lead to a decisive plan of treatment, and would free us 
from many of those distressing perplexities which too often 
occur, if we could place entire confidence in the sagacity and 
discriminative powers of the author. Our present impression, 
we confess, is unfavourable to it; and we think that, in his 
anxiety to establish his principle, he has looked at the pheeho- 
mena with some degree of prejudice or bias, and has seen only 
what is favourable to his hypothesis. Yet we make this sug- 
gestion with caution, and we do not deem ourselves warranted 
in decidedly opposing Mr. Carmichael’s statement. — He 
then proceeds with a train of observations on the other con- 
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stitutional symptoms of syphilis, viz. ulceration of the throat, 
and affections of the bones and membranous parts; and next 
he enters on the second subject of the chapter, the action of 
mercury. Qn this point, which has generally been regarded 
as involved in great obscurity, he gives the most peremptory 
judgment: ‘I am decidedly of opinion,’ he says, ‘that mercury 
acts by exciting an irritation capable of superseding that of 
the syphilitic.’ Positive as this opinion is, and unhesitating as 
is the expression of it, we cannot but ask whether it be a sen- 
timent. which conveys to the mind any correct and definite 
idea, and whether it be not an hypothesis of words rather than 
of things? What does the term irritation mean more than 
general, effect ? Is irritation something which is capable of 
being measured by a scale of quantity; or can any irritation, 
except that which is produced by mercury, cure proper syphi- 
lis? ‘To prove that this is the case is the great object, or at 
Jeast one of the great objects, of Mr. Carmichael; and we are 
therefore reduced to the old conclusion that the action of 
mercury on syphilis is specific, a conclusion which amounts to 
a direct confession of our ignorance of the subject. Still, if 
we regard this hypothesis as entirely null and void, we think 
that many of the observations on the effect of mercury on the 
system are peculiarly valuable; and, although briefly stated, 
they are strongly indicative of Mr.C.’s accuracy as an observer 
of the pheenomena of disease. He concludes this chapter with 
some remarks which we shall quote: 


‘ xy. Mercury induces a specific fever different from all others, 
and attended with an increase of the various secretions. 

‘ 2. When the constitution has been incessantly harassed by 
mercury, it induces dropsy, various nervous affections, epilepsy, 
mania, and fatuity. 

‘ 3. It produces peculiar local effects. A crude wound or sup- 

urating sore, under its influence, will immediately become spread- 
ing phagedenic ulcers, of a fiery red appearance. The ulcers of 
morbid poisons, after the peculiar action of their respective poisons 
has ceased to act, may become, in the same manner, mercurial 
ulcers. But if the poison retains its influence in any portion of 
the ulcer, as soon as the mercurial phagedena has subsided, it 
may infect the remainder of the ulcer, which will consequently 
re-assume its eriginal character. 

« 4. It occasionally produces pains resembling rheumatism, and 
swellings of the joints, particularly when the patient exposes him- 
self to cold. 

‘ 5. It is asserted to be capable of producing nodes, which ree 
semble the syphilitic; but this I doubt, because there is no au- 
thenticated instance of nodes of the bones occurring under Courses 
»#f mercury for any diseases except venereal. 4 6. I 
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* 6. It produces two affections of the constitution; the mercurial 
eruption, and mercurial erethismus, which, unlike its usual and 
characteristic effects, are evidently owing to some peculiarity of 
constitution. In the same manner, most medicines, and many of 
our common aliments, produce phenomena in some constitutions, 
attended with great disorder of the system, totally different from 
their accustomed and well known effects. 

‘7. Mercury, and more particularly a mercurial atmosphere, 
are in the highest degree prejudicial and dangerous to patients 
labouring under any pulmonary affection, by producing a rapid 
state of excitement, and consequent effusion into the lungs or 
chest.’ 

Having now discussed the symptoms and treatment of 
syphilis, i.e. the disease which is curable by mercury, we 

proceed to the other venereal complaints; the most remark- 
able character of which is that they are not curable by this 
medicine, but which the author conceives to possess sufficient 
marks of discrimination in their symptoms and progress. 
These he divides into two classes, each of which forms the 
subject of a separate chapter. ‘The first. class is supposed to 
consist of four species; 1. superficial ulcers, without induration, 
but with elevated edges; 2. similar ulcers, without either in- 
duration or elevated edges; 3. an excoriation of the glans and 
prepuce, attended with purulent discharge; and 4. gonorrhea 
virulenta. No ¢onstitutional symptoms have been observed 
to proceed from the first species: but they have been noticed 
as connected with the three latter; and we are informed that 
they ‘ are precisely alike, and cannot, in the slightest degree, 
be distinguished from each other.’ ‘The fact respecting the 
nature of these affections, and their essential difference from 
syphilis, is not a question of mere speculation, but of the 
highest practical importance, if we are to attach credit to the 
following statement : 


‘ So common is the occurrence of those ulcers which have not the 
characteristic marks of chancre, thatif I were to estimate their relative 
frequency from my own experience, I would [should], at the lowest 
computation, infer, that we meet with five cases of those disorders, 
for one of true syphilitic chancre, and my opportunities have been 
such as enabled me to observe, not merely the trivial, but those 
which would be esteemed the most malignant cases. Nor should 
I omit that it has frequently happened, that among a number of 
venereal patients seeking admission into the Westmoreland Lock 
Hospital, and amounting perhaps to thirty, I have not found a 
single instance of chancre on the most accurate investigation.’ 


We shall not be able to follow the author. through the de- 
tails into which he enters: but he describes. each. of .the four. 
species in a manner which impresses.us.with an idea of accu- 
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racy; and he illustrates bis descriptions by a:sufficient number 
of cases which were.cured without mercury given internally, 
and in which, as far as he was able to learn, relapses did not 
_ gecur. Local washes of corrosive sublimate or calomel were 
the principal remedies. — It follows obviously, from the gene- 
ral views adopted by the author, that he regards the poison 
of gonorrhcea as essentially dissimilar from that of syphilis: 
but, as very high authorities, especially that of Hunter, are:on 
the opposite ie of the question, he discusses this point at 
large, and states the grounds of his own opinion in a series of 
propositions which are well drawn up, and which, but for their 
length, we should have been induced to lay before our 
ry al The injections which he has found almost invariably 
effectual in the cure of gonorrhoea are (he says) ‘ composed of the 
muriate of mercury and lime-water, in the proportion of from 
one to three grains.of the former to six ounces of the latter. 
Or of the submuriate of mercury, in the proportion of from 
ten to twenty grains, suspended, by means of mucilage, in six 
ounces of lime-water. It may be necessary to add, that I 
commence with the weaker proportion, and gradually increase 
it to the stronger, according to circumstances. ‘The syringe, 
containing about half an ounce, is not discharged more than 
once at each application, nor oftener than six or eight times 
in the day.’ The constitutional symptoms of the last three 
species, which, as we have already observed, are perfectly 
similar, are thus described: * They consist of more or less 
fever, which ushers in a papular eruption, inflammation and 
soreness of the fauces, attended with difficulty of swallowing, 
severe pains which affect the head and larger joints, and some- 
times inflammatory swellings over the superficial bones, which 
many would distinguish by the name of nodes.’ The papular 
eruption, which is the most obvious and characteristic of these 
symptoms, is then particularly described, and its appearance 
is illustrated by some well-executed plates. Mercury is not 
necessary for the cure of these affections, and is generally even 
prejudicial: when the symptomatic fever is considerable, a 
copious bleeding is found advantageous, and the treatment is 
completed by antimony and sarsaparilla. 

second class of primary diseases, which have been con- 
founded with syphilis, contains two species; the phagedenic 
ulcer, and the sloughing ulcer. The first of these affections 
is thus described: _ : 


‘ The phagedenic ulcer, as its name implies, has a corroding ap- 
pearance, and neither exhibits granulations, or surrounding indu- 
ation. It spreads sometimes with rapidity, causing the most de- 
structive havoc in the ¢ourse of a few days; and urliké a —s 
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instead of being checked by mercury, it is almost always rendered 
more inveterate and rapid in its progress by that mineral. It more 
frequently attacks the glans penis than any other part; but the 
ulcer usually proceeds to affect the prepuce, which it often entirely 
consumes, and continuing its depredations on the corona and glans, 
at last effects their total destruction. When this event takes place, 
the ulceration usually receives a sudden and permanent ed At 
other times, a spontaneous hemerrhage, owing to the destruction 
of the coats of an artery, occasions a favourable chafige. The 
hemorrhage from this cause is often so profuse, that I have fre. 
quently found the patient’s bed-clothes drenched in blood ; and in 
most instances found it necessary to stop the hemorrhage by liga- 
ture. It is an occurrence, however, that is in general fortunate 
to the patient, for in many cases the ulceration is stopped in its 
progress by this cause alone. More rarely it happens, that not- 
withstanding every anedyne, and lenient application, the ulcer- 
ation will gradually proceed, until the entire penis is destroyed. 
‘There is also another characteristic of this ulcer worthy of remark, 
viz. the frequent return of ulceration, after the part has healed, to 
the very same spot which was at first affected.’ 


This is considered as one of the most unmanageable and 
fatal of all venereal affections; and the operation of mercury 
on it is at least uncertain, if not even injurious. Many cases 
are detailed, for the purpose of exemplifying the effects of 
this mineral; the general conclusion from which is, ‘ that 
the constitutional symptoms usually amend when the pa- 
tient is slightly affected by mercury; but that when a full 
mercurial action is induced, not only do the existing symp- 
toms become worse, but the appearance of others renders the 
case more complicated: yet happily, under these circum- 
stances, the disease will often yield to comparatively milder 
remedies, such as the simple or compound decoction of sarsa- 
parilla alone, or combined with antimonials, or the compound 
powder of Ipecacuanha, assisted by the removal of the patient 
to a purer atmosphere.’ 
~ The sloughing ulcer is still more intractable than the phage- 
dzenic, less under the controul of medicine, and more rapid in 
its progress. 


‘ A small black spot that resembles a grain of shot, in colour as 
well as in size, is its first appearance ; which if seen by the expe- 
rienced eye of a surgeon, even at this early period, will at once 
be recognized as a slough or mortification extending to some depth 
below the surface. ‘The slough will continue to increase some- 
times to only three or four times its original extent, and at others 
till it engages a considerable portion of the penis before a line of 
separation can be observed between the living and mortified parts. 
When the separation at length takes place, we do not find a clean 
granulating sore, as occurs in simple mortification; but a corrod- 
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ing phagedenic ulcer, which begins a new kind of depredation on 
the surrounding parts, equalling the virulence, but not the rapi- 
dity of the sloughing process, by which it was preceded. 

* Suddenly those parts are attacked by severe pain, and after- 
wards assume a bluish cast, and on the following day they are 
found to be covered by a slough; and in this way this destructive 
malady continues to extend its ravages by alternate sloughing and 
ulceration, until in one sex the entire penis, scrotum, perineum, 
and pubes are destroyed; and in the other, uutil the labia, 
nymphe, vagina, anus, nates, and I believe even the bladder and 
uterus are engaged in one extended and malignant putrefaction.’ 


Mr. C. acknowleges that he is unable to give any very deci- 
sive directions for the cure: but he has no hesitation in con- 
demning ‘mercury, even in the smallest doses. Change of air 
is useful, as also opium and cicuta: but bark is not found to 
be serviceable; and the prognosis is very unfavourable. We 
think that Mr. C. very happily applies his principles to the 


' explanation of the facts that were observed in Portugal by 


Mr. Ferguson, and which we noticed in our Review of the 
fourth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. (See 
Rev. Vol. Ixxvii. p. 195.) 

We have now presented our readers with a general view of 
the principal: positions which Mr. Carmichael endeavours to 
maintain. They appear to be of the first importance, both in 
a theoretical and a practical point of view; and, were they 
fully established, they would remove many difficulties, and 
simplify our treatment of a class of diseases that too often 
embarrasses the most experienced and skilful members of the 

rofession. It must farther be granted that he seems to have 
imself a clear conception of his subject, and that he conveys 
his ideas to others in a plain and explicit manner; so that, 
after the perusal of his work, we can have no doubt respect- 
ing the meaning of every part of it. Whether all the doctrines 
which he lays down be actually proved, and whether the 


_ inference which he draws from his cases be always correct, we 


do not feel ourselves warranted in granting without reserve. 
Conclusions so momentous, and so different from those that 
are generally inferred from the same premises, ought not to be 
received without the most ample testimony to their truth; and 
it would require the sanction of many separate and inde- 
pendent practitioners, completely to satisfy the scruples that 
must exist in every philosophical mind, when it is called to 
relinquish ,a set of opinions that have been regarded as 
incontrovertible. 
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Art.VI. vee oa f the Constitution of Governments. By William 
Cuninghame, Esq. of Enterkine, North Britain. 4to. pp.205. 
Ridgway. 


Wwe have here another candidate for philosophic reputation, 

. from the other side of the Tweed *; a writer who labours 
to reduce the study of. government to the same plain funda- 
mental principles which have been laid down by other authors 
with regard to morals, and by Dr. Smith in political economy. 
Whatever may be thong of the execution, only one opinion 
can prevail respecting the benevolence of the motive; and, we 
may add, the propriety of seeking comprehensive conclusions 
in the direction contemplated by Mr. Cuninghame. Indeed it 
would be strange and ungrateful in ws not to make this allow- 
ance, since he appears to have founded his labours on a pas- 
sage in a former volume of our Review, which he has done 
us the honour to place as a motto in his title-page. He 
is certainly not one of those timid reasoners who confine 
their inquiries to a particular department in the science of 
government, and are contented to rest their inferences on 
precedents, in the way in which a lawyer prosecutes his pro- 
fessional studies ;— he aims at analyzing this most important 
subject in its source; and he sets out by acknowleging no 
other authority for political institutions than the feelings in- 
herent in human nature. His object being so praise-worthy, 
our readers must forgive us if we appropriate a few paragraphs 
to what they will consider as a very serious, and, we appre- 
hend, a very dry topic. 

In taking a view of the progress of government in antient 
times, in the middle ages, and in a period more nearly ap- 
proaching to our own, we cannot but wonder how very seldom 
the welfare of the people has been allowed to direct, or even 
to influence, political arrangements. In the pagan world, 
much as certain constitutions have been eulogized, the in- 
quirer will find rather the rude elements of government than 
government itself; a defect imprinted in characters unfortu- 
nately too lasting in the history of their endless convulsions 
and revolutions. A similar discrepancy and want of reference 
to fixed principles are conspicuous in the writings of their 
political reasoners; the principal of whom, as our readers well 
know, were Plato and Aristotle. If such were the irregu- 





* See, the account of Mr. Craig’s work, in our last Number. — 
The present volume, however, was long anterior in publication to 
that of Mr. Craig; though it did not come to our hands till a very 
considerable time after its appearance, and has since unfortunately 
been mislaid. 
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larities of the Greek and Roman governments, what could 
the well-wisher of ea Eat hope from the dark- 
ness of the middle ages; when a King was a General, and a 
crown was the object of contention as a military prize? 

Rude, however, as were the views and the usages of our 
feudal ancestors, they have served for the structure of the 
Constitutions of most nations in Europe. The consequence 
has been that ‘ the General Weal” never proved a direct 
object, but was considered only partially and collaterally; or, 
in other words, merely to the extent that might be sufficient 
to induce the people or their representatives to meet the de- 
mands of the crown for pecuniary supplies. Such was the 
origin of the different grants proceeding from our most cele- 
brated kings, — our Edwards and our Pratirv Discussions 
occasionally took place regarding particular points, such as 
whether the king derived his power from divine right or 
from the nation: but no investigators endeavoured to explore, 
on a broad and comprehensive scale, the fundamental rules 
and first principles of the science of government. ‘ Such,’ 
says Mr. C., ‘1s the object of my inquiry; an inquiry, not 
now presented to the public in all the extent of the original 
plan, but guided, as far as it is carried, by an eager solicitude 
after truth.’ 

It would much exceed our limits to exhibit any thing in the 
shape of an analytical view of Mr. C.’s lucubrations; and we 
could not reasonably hope to impart to them, in the short 
compass of a critical notice, that interest which they do not 
possess in the original. His speculations, however, are al- 
ways guided by an anxiety for the welfare of his species, while 
his conclusions are generally founded on judicious and com- 
prehensive. views of philosophy and history. As a very 
brief specimen of the spirit and plan of the work, we give a 
passage from the end of book I. 


‘ Cuar. [V.—Tuar Lire, Property, AND FREE-AGENCY ARB 
PARAMOUNT to GOVERNMENT. 


‘ It appears from the foregoing, 

‘ I, That these rights of Life, Property, and Free-agency, are 
(with reverence be it spoken) from Gon. 

‘ II. That being from Gop, they are insuperable. 

‘ II]. That they are more particularly independent of govern- 
ment. Being of an origin superior to man, they can never yield 
to any thing that is of man. 

‘IV. That they extend to all equally. The same ‘Justice 
that gives them at all, gives them universally. | 

‘ V. And lastly, That they are natural, that is, given by Pro- 
VIDENCE, and consequently most real. Existing antecedent to all 
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things, and consequently preceding every thing artificial, what else 
can they be?’ 


Few tasks in the laborious province of literary research 
_ are attended with more difficulty than that of giving interest to 
abstract investigation. Of the mass of readers it may be said, 
as of the each nation in the outset of the Revolution, that it 
is impossible to make them all philosophers; — in other words, 
they are desirous of something more direct and practical, some- 
thing more nearly allied to their own views and habits, than a 
series of metaphysical reasonings. It is owing to a want of 
familiar illustrations, and to too diffuse a style, that the inesti- 
mable work of Dr. Smith is so often allowed to lie untouched 
on the shelves of those who are penetrated with respect for the 
character of the writer, and disposed to lend their full credence 
to the justice of his arguments. Unfortunately, Mr. C.’s book 
falls altogether under this description, and is likely to be read 
only by the few who intend to write on similar subjects: while 
our members of parliament, our students of law, and still more 
our host of miscellaneous readers, will probably lay down his 
volume, when they discover in it so little that 1s calculated to 
entice them to perseverance. Such inquiries, indeed, without 
the aid of a variety of examples, and a frequent appeal to 
familiar topics, must prove a severe exercise to the intellect of 
those who peruse them. One of their first objections in the 
present case will be the want of any index or table of con- 
tents. Could Mr. C. seriously think that, in such a subject, 
the reader would be carried on, as in a novel, from one chapter 
to another? Or did he apprehend that a previous display 
ef the heads under discussion might make him deviate in his 
perusal from the arrangement pursued by the author ? 


In a dedication to Lord Grenville, the writer alludes to an 
intimacy with his Lordship “ in the days that are past ;” — in 
other words, at the time when these veterans in political inquiry 
were entering on their university-career with all the hope and 
confidence of youth. An ill-humoured critic might hint that 
the dedication was perhaps introduced for the purpose of 
apprizing the world of Mr. C.’s intimacy with so eminent a 
public character: but we are far from taking this course, or 
insinuating any doubt of the cordiality of the statesman and 
the author. Still we cannot help thinking that the former, who 
figures so much in classic circles, is rather unkind in not 
dropping his friend a gentle hint of the unfashionableness of 
such expressions as (p. 12.) § man’s human happiness’; p. 14. 
‘vindicating merit on this ground,’ instead of claiming merit, 
Xe. &e. : 
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Art. VII. Authentic Memoirs of the Life of John Sobieski, King 
of Poland: illustrative of the inherent Errors in the former 
onstitution of that Kingdom, which, though arrested for a 
Time by the Genius of a Hero and a Patriot, gradually paved 
the Way to its Downfall. By A. T. Palmer. 8vo. pp. 319. 
12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 


Porano has long been an object of interest in Europe, but 

‘unfortunately of that interest which is attended by com- 
miseration rather than prompted by envy. It still bears this: 
complexion of character; and at present we see no prospect 
of its being changed to a gayer or more splendid hue. The 
history of its varying fate, however, ‘is attractive and instruc- 
tive to the political reader; and its annals at that epoch, in 
which its celebrated monarch gave it a brightness of renown 
how seemingly for ever faded, are more particularly worthy 
of perusal. / We have pleasure, therefore, in being called by 
the present publication to survey the life and actions of that 
great General and Ruler. 

John Sobieski was born in 1629 of a noble family, and had 
the benefit of a better education than it fell to the lot of most 
of his countrymen to obtain. His father, a member of the 
senate and a diplomatist, took an early opportunity of habitu- 
ating his son to the perusal of the classics, and to the study 
of the interests of his country: sending him afterward to travel 
in foreign countries, particularly in France, at that time the 
abode of Condé and Turenne, and where Sobieski was enabled 
to receive those lessons which laid the foundation of his mili- 
tary fame. On returning from his travels, he found Poland a 
prey to internal discontent, and to the devastating attacks of 
the Cossacks. and Tartars. Opportunities now occurred, 
therefore, for distinguishing himself in the field; and, in a 
pacification that ensued, it happened that he was selected as a 
hostage to remain with the Tartars until his countrymen 
should fulfil the conditions of the truce: a situation which 
was at first unpleasant, but which became eventually advan- 
tageous by laying a foundation of personal attachment between 
Sobieski and the Khan. The latter remained accordingly in 
peace, when the Cossacks and Russians again attacked Poland 
in 1654; the time at which Smolensko and its neighbourhood, 
so fatal in our days to the arms of France, first ‘became an- 
nexed to the Muscovite dominions. : 

A more formidable enemy to Poland appeared soon after- 
ward in the person of Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden; 
who, conducting his troops with much more method than the 
other rude assailants, found means to penetrate as far as 
Warsaw. Fortunately for Poland, the court of Denmark 
was 
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was induced to take up arms against Sweden; the consequence 
of which was the relinquishment by Charles Gustavus of his 
Polish conquests, and the abandonment of his Cossack and 
Russian allies. The latter, being defeated by Sobieski, made 
peace, and resigned the chief part of their late acquisitions on 
the frontier of Lithuania. Sobieski now rose progressively to 
high political and military rank, first as Grand-Marshal of the 
crown; next as Lieutenant-General, and finally, in 1667, in his | 
38th year, as Crown-General, or Commander-in-chief. In 
the latter capacity, he had soon occasion to contend with a 
fresh irruption of Cossacks and Tartars, whom he succeeded 
in defeating with a comparatively small force, by chusing a 
strong position, and tempting those barbarians to repeated 
attacks. 

In 1669, the feeble Casimir abdicated the crown of Poland, 
being the last of the dynasty of Jagellon. Sobieski, though 
of greater personal reputation than any other individual in 
the kingdom, had not yet acquired the control of the different 
parties in the state, and was not able to prevent a very absurd 
choice by the Diet in the person of a young Pole named 
Michael, who was of good family, but of so little capacity that 
the party bringing him forwards can scarcely be supposed to 
have seriously intended his election. 


‘ Ceremonial of the Election.— When the election of a king of 
Poland was about to take place, a general diet was convoked by . 
the Archbishop of Gnesna. On the appointed day, the forms of 
the election were opened by the senate,. the deputies, and nobles 
repairing to the great church of St. John, to petition that Hea- 
ven would direct their choice of.a king. ‘They then proceeded to 
the field of election; a plain near Warsaw, on which was erected, 
for the convenient and safe deliberation of the senate, an immense 
hall called by the Poles szopa*. This hall had but three en- 
trances, and was surrounded by a broad deep fosse. The depu- 
ties and nobles, armed and on horseback, held their session in the 
open field. Their first proceeding was that of choosing their mar- 
shal ; who, after binding himself by oath to the faithful discharge 
of his office, was introduced into the szopa, to assist in regulating 
the most pressing concerns of the state, and redressing grievances 
complained of. The ambassadors of the several candidates for the 
throne, and of the princes interested for them, were next admitted, 
and harangued the senate in Latin on the merits of their different 
claimants. -They were answered on its behalf by the Archbishop 
of Gnesna, and on that of the deputies and nobles by their mar- 
shal. The diet then invoked, on their knees, the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost to enlighten their understandings, and proceeded to 





«* Signifying a place of shelter.’ 
Rev. Aue. 1816. Dd the 
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the ballot; when, if the voices were found to be unanimous, all 
went well, and the Archbishop proclaimed the King elect, as did 
the marshals of the crown and Lithuania. But if there were a 
division in the diet (which generally happened) all became tumult 
and uproar. The stronger party in the end carried it by violence 
over the weaker, and compelled the Archbishop, as the price of 
his safety, to proclaim its favourite. Whatever scenes of blood- 
shed me disorder might have preceded his compliance, the cere- 
mony always terminated by the whole diet singing Te Deum.’ 


Michael’s imbecility gave rise to the formation of intrigues 
among the nobles for his deposition, in which (p. 57.) his 
queen concurred, with the curious stipulation that, whoever 
succeeded to the crown, the same person should espouse her : 
— but the disunion of the nobles, and some accidental cir- 
cumstances, defeated the intended change; and Michael re- 
mained possessed of the royal dignity during several years. 
He was the sovereign of Poland when Sobieski marched to 
Choczim to contend against a numerous army of Turks: a 


march which, undertaken in the beginning of the winter of 


1673, led the troops through a dreary country, and exposed 
the General to all the murmurs and threats of insurrection 
common among men who are little habituated to obedience. 
A considerable part of his army consisted also of Lithuanians; 
whose General, by a ridiculous compact, was independent of 
the Commander-in-chief, except at the moment of an engage- 
ment. ‘These precarious allies had threatened to withdraw 
from Sobieski when in sight of the Turkish camp, and were 


retained only by an appeal to their honour, which was made 
very adroitly by the Polish chief. 


‘ On the roth November, Sobieski had prepared every thing for 
battle ; but, instead of immediately beginning the attack, he kept 
his men inactive, though under arms, the whole of that day and 
the ensuing night. It was a night of intense severity ; snow fell 
in abundance, and the soldiers suffered dreadfully from the frost : 
but the example of Sobieski silenced every murmur. He repeat- 
edly visited in person the different posts ; and refusing the shelter 
of a tent, he rested himself on the carriage of a cannon during 
the remainder of this memorable night, exposed to all the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

‘ At break of day the policy of his conduct became manifest. 
Much as his troops had suffered by remaining twenty-four hours 
under arms in such severe weather; the Turks, who were com- 
pelled to follow their example in their own defence, had suffered 
infinitely more. Accustomed to a mild climate, their strength 
was wholly exhausted by braving the hardships of the night, and 
subdued nature imperiously required that they should retire and 
take some repose towards morning. 


‘ As 
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‘ As increasing day-light discovered to the watchful Sobieski the 
thinness of the Ottoman ranks, he turned eagerly to the officers 
who surrounded him, exclaiming, ‘* This is the moment for which 
I have been waiting ;—-carry my orders. for an immediate attack.” 
Then observing that the first brigade, dispirited by their late suf- 
ferings, did not show all the promptitude he wished in obeying 
him, he instantly made his own regiment of dragoons, whom he 
had himself formed, dismount ; and putting himself at its head, he 
led the way to the Turkish entrenchments. 

‘ The sight of their revered commander fighting on the ramparts 
of the enemy, exposed to’a heavy fire and supported only by his 
dragoons, kindled with the quickness of lightning the dormant fire 
of the Poles. Trembling for'the safety of Sobieski, and eager to 
purchase it with their own lives, they rushed impetuously on the 
right and left, seized post after post, and in a short time turned 
the cannon of the enemy against himself. 

‘ The Turks, surprised, bewildered, and pressed on all sides, 
fell or fled so fast, that the camp, soon covered with the dying and 
the dead, presented no longer the appearance of a conflict but 
that of a complete rout. On one side were seen flying squadrons 
of the enemy, who, to avoid the pursuing Poles, madly precipitated 
themselves from a rock, to meet certain death on the crags be- 
neath ; on the other, broken parties of infantry, driven back from 
the crowded citadel, where they had vainly sought refuge, to ex- 
pire beneath the sabres of the victors. Multitudes of the cavalry. 
finding their course checked by the destruction of the bridges 
across the Niester, plunged into the river; and the small number 
of these who in defiance of the rapid current, and fire of the Poles, 
succeeded in reaching the opposite side, sought refuge under the - 
walls of Kaminieck.’ 


It happened, by a singular coincidence, that Michael died 
in his bed at the town of Leopol, on the very day on which 
Sobieski achieved this signal victory. All eyes were now 
fixed on the popular commander; and, though the election 
did not take place till the succeeding spring, it seems little to 
be doubted that Sobieski had always an ascendancy with the 
parties who were eventually to decide it. On the meeting of 
the Diet, he managed with considerable address, coming for- 
wards to recommend the Prince of Condé for the crown, in 
consideration of those very qualities which it was no difficult 
matter for his friends to point out in himself. He discovered 
equal sagacity in baffling (p. 114.) the extraordinary demand 
made by the Queen-dowager already mentioned; who, true 
to her attachment to the crown, had the assurance to ur 
that he should divorce his own wife and marry her. He had 
scarcely ascended the throne when he was called again to take 
the iield against the Turks, and again exposed (p. 122.) to 
consider ble hazard from the fickleness of his Lithuanian 
se Dd 2 auxili- 
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auxiliaries. After having overcome this difficulty, he suc- 
ceeded in giving the Turks a double defeat in the autumn of 
1675; and,. on returning to his capital, he conducted himself 
with a degree of discretion that was calculated to attach all 
parties. e office of Crown-General, which he might, with- 
out impropriety, have retained, was given to a relation of the 
late king ; and an attempt made by several of his nobles to 
procure the degradation of the refractory General of the Li- 
thuanians was discouraged by Sobieski: who thus succeeded 
in conquering the affections of his former opponent. All this 
management. was necessary to prepare for withstanding a for- 
midable invasion with which the Turks now threatened Po- 
land. In fact, a fresh host, under a more experienced leader, 
passed the frontier in 1676, and occupied a station which, 
with the windings of the river Dniester, enabled them almost 
to surround the Polish camp:- but Sobieski fortified his posi- 
tion, repulsed all the desultory attacks of the enemy, and 
awaited in his camp the arrival of Russian auxiliaries. These, 
however, did not make their appearance; and the Polish 
chief, though nowise doubtful of cutting his way through the 
enemy, seems to have relinquished the idea of signal success 
by concluding a treaty of peace with Turkey on terms of 
equality. ‘The most surprizing circumstance in this campaign 
was that the Turks should have at their head a man capable 
of judicious combination, (Ibrahim Shaztan,) and endowed 
with prudence sufficient to avoid a battle under temptations 
calculated to raise the hopes of the unthinking and pre- 
sumptuous. | 

- Poland had now the happiness of enjoying several years of 
peace; which were employed by Sobieski in promoting the 
industry of his subjects, and in encouraging, as far as his means 
permitted, their progress in arts and literature. One of our 
countrymen, Dr. South, chaplain to the Honourable Lawrence 
Hyde, (son of the Chancellor Lord Clarendon,) ambassador 
at the court of Poland, gives a short but explicit account of 
the monarch’s manners and attainments: 


« « The King is a very well spoken prince, very easy of access, 
and extream civil, having most of the qualities requisite to form a 
complete gentleman. He is not only well versed in military affairs, 
but likewise, through the means of a French education, very opu- 
lently stored with all polite and scholastic learning. Besides his 
own tongue, the Sclavonian, he understands the Latin, French, 
Italian, German, and Turkish languages. He delights much in 
Nattral History, and in all parts of physick. He is wont to ree 
primand the clergy for not admitting the modern philosophy, such 
as LeGrand’s and Cartesius’s, into the universities and schools ; and 
loves to set people about him very artfully by the ears, that by 
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their disputes, he might be directed, as it happened once or twice 
during this embassy ; where he shewed a poignancy of wit, on the 
subject of a dispute held between the Bishop of Posen, and Fa- 
ther de la Motte, (a Jesuit and his Majesty’s confessor, ) that gave 
me an extraordinary opinion of his parts.”’ 

The same writer supplies an amusing description of the 
manners of the Court of Poland, as displayed on the occasion 


of the marriage of one of the Queen’s maids of honour : 


‘« The first and second day her Majesty gave a very magnifi- 
cent feast, for which purpose a large hall was pitched upon, where 
three large tables were plac’d. At the first sate the King and Queen, 
in a manner that both fac’d the entrance into the hall. Next the 
Queen sate the couple that were to be married; and next to the 
King the Pope’s nuncio and Archbishop of Gnesna, with the foreign 
ambassadors. At the two other tables, extending the whole length 
of the hall, were placed the ladies, senators, and officers, except 
only such as attended upon the King and Queen, all ranked ac- 
cording to their respective precedence. 

‘ « This feast began both days precisely at four in the afternoon; 
and it was observable that the senators eat very little, but drank 
Hungarian wine to an immoderate degree ; nor did the bishops 
themselves shew any great symptoms of continence, they leaving 
their seats very often to go up to the King’s table and drink his 
Majesty’s health on their knees. The ladies, out of modesty, only 
touch’d the top of the glasses with their lips, and so sate them 
down again, or pour’d them into their plates in such manner, 
that abundance more wine was spilt than drank by them. When 
they had sitten about five or six hours at table, the violins and a 
little sort of portable organ began to strike up, and then they spent 
the rest of the night in dancing. In this exercise every body 
join’d ; and even | myself, who have no manner of relish for such 
unedifying vagarys, had a madonna put into my hand by the Bishop 
of Plosko, (Zaluski the historian, ) whom I had the honour, as do- 
mestick chaplain to the ambassador from the King of Great Britain, 
to sit next to. ‘Those who began this whimsical way of shakin 
the feet, were the most ancient senators and old ladies, who mv 
slowly about like so many fryars and nunns in procession; yet 
though the dance began with so much gravity and formality, it was 
ended with a great deal of hurry and confusion. — On the second 
day all the guests presented the bride with something new, and 
none gave less than a piece of plate ; which presents were all made 
in the presence of the Queen ; it being the custom to perform. this 
ceremony just before they sit down to table. These make a good part 
of the bride’s portion. — On the third day, the espousals were so- 
lemniz’d after this manner. All the guests accompanied the bride 
and bridegroom on horseback to church, as likewise in their way 
home, Trumpets sounding from the balconies on each side the 
way ; when the bride was conducted to her husband’s house, where 
2 noble entertainment had been prepar’d,” ’ 
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We pass over subordinate matters, and particularly the dis- 
quietude caused to Sobieski by the restless temper of his 
Queen, in order to bring him before our readers as the cham- 
= of the cause of Christendom in the deliverance of Vienna. 

is attention had been fixed, during the year 1681, by the 
extensive preparations of the Turks; which were discovered, 
in the following year, to be directed against Austria. They 
were stimulated by the expected co-operation of the Hunga- 
rian malcontents ; one of whose leaders, the well-known Tekeli, 
had taken refuge in Turkey, and flattered himself with being 
restored to his own country in triumph. Louis XIV., eager 
to humble Austria, had exerted his utmost efforts to urge the 
Turks to the invasion, and was not ashamed to set at work a 
variety of engines in order to divert Sobieski from an alliance 
with Austria: but all his endeavours were vain; the Poles and 
their King considered the Turks as their most dangerous ene- 
mies, and the present as the moment that was to be decisive 
of their fate. Sobieski could not, however, succeed in obtain- 
ing the concurrence of his nobility without rgresorgge much 
opposition, and making discoveries of a very unpleasant 
nature. The particulars of this affair, and of his prudent 
conduct on a very trying occasion, are mentioned in the 
following extract: 


‘ The King of Poland, as a preliminary step to his obtaining 
the ‘“* sinews of war,” issued letters circular for assembling the 
diet; when, instead of finding that they were obeyed with the 
alacrity which the approbation of the several orders of the state 
to the late treaty with Leopold had prepared him to expect, 
he learnt that they were received with murmurs of disapprobation. 
The Lithuanians, in particular, instigated by the artifices of the 
Pazes, manifested a reluctance to obey the King little short of re- 
bellion, while the Sapiehas, on whom his Majesty had showered 
riches and honours which rendered them powerful in the duchy, 
disappointed by their languid obedience and tardy motions the 
pats ence which he had reposed in their fidelity. 

‘ A change so sudden and unaccountable in the sentiments of 
the nation surprised and for a short time embarrassed the King ; 
but he was soon led to suspect that some secret enemy must have 
been busy in sowing the seeds of disaffection among his people. 
This idea led to a scrutiny, which soon developed to his Majesty 
the intrigues that were on the point of depriving Austria of that 
support which he had with such perfect sincerity promised her; 
a support not less essential to the future safety of the republic, 
than to the immediate preservation of the empire. 

‘ The discovery of the secret engines which had been set at work 
was effected by means of an intercepted packet of letters: one of 
these, written by the ambassador of France to his court, put Sobi- 
eski in possession of the clue by which he soon eee 
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the whole tissué of duplicity in which the affair had been 
involved. 

‘ This letter from the Archbishop Forbin contained a frank 
avowal that he had been baffled in his attempt to detach the Kin 
of Po:and from the interest of Austria. It affirmed that he found 
that monarch equally proof against the power of gold and of am- 
bition, since the seducing offer on the part of France to procure 
the nomination of Prince James as his successor to the throne had 
failed to draw him into a breach of faith towards Leopold. He 
then proceeded to state, that the ill success which had attended 
his endeavours to corrupt his Majesty had turned his views to the 
more accessible republic; which had fully answered his expect- 
ations, and given him great reason to admire how active an agent 
the precious metal had proved in the recruiting Polish traitors. 
He asserted that the grand treasurer Morstin had been seduced by 
it to disclose to him all the secrets of the cabinet of Warsaw, and 
that he had found the grand treasurer of the duchy, and the Lithu- 
anian family of Sapicha, not less easy to secure to the interests of 
France. The loyalty of Jablonowski, he said, he had undermined 
by dazzling his senses with a distant hope of the crown: while by 
introducing into the provincial diets distrust, contradiction, and 
defiance, he had put an effectual stop to the raising the supplies 
necessary to enable his Majesty to take the field. Such was the 
French ambassador’s triumphant account to his court of the result 
of his recent machinations in Poland.’ — 

‘ Impatient to communicate to the senate these dark proceed- 
ings, Sobieski repaired on its first sitting to the senate-house, and 
laid before its members his discovery of the conspiracy. Various 
were the expressions depicted on the countenances of his auditors, 
while listening to the details — pride and indignation on those 
of the innocent, shame and confusion on the guilty — while glances 
of inquiry and suspicion were exchanged on all sides—till the 
general attention became concentrated in the King, who, with that 
generous confidence in his friends which was a leading feature in 
his character, thus addressed the assembly : 

* «¢ T know not in what light these intercepted letters may ap- 
pear to you: for myself, credible as it is that such characters as 
Morstin may have swallowed the bait offered them, I can never 
believe that the Sapiehas would barter their honour for dross, nor - 
that Jablonowski would pave his way to the throne by betraying 
his country and his King. Far more probable does it appear to 
me, that an ambassador whose schemes must be effected in the 
dark, and who would shrink from no sacrifice to acquire the favour 
of his master, should flatter both his sovereign and himself with 
ideal success; that by one so circumstanced, a doubtful expression, 
a dubious gesture, should be eagerly seized as a tacit sign of ac- 
quiescence in his plots; and that to swell his own importance at 
his court, he should exaggerate the number of those whom he had 
really found traitors. In regard to what the ambassador has af- 
firmed of me, no falsehood can be laid to his re he has had. 
the temerity to attempt my honour by the offer of his gold, and to 
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attack the weakness of the father by the promise of securing to 
my son the crown of Poland. In rejecting his treasure I found no 
difficulty — the silencing the voice of nature was not so easy. Yet 
respect for the republic teaches me my duty; and if another 
Sobieski be destined to ascend the throne, let him rise to it by the 
free election ef his countrymen. Senators, the ambassador of 
France has dared to represent us as a people lost to honour and 
to honesty. Let us refute his base aspersions by our faithful ad- 
herence to our treaty with the empire —a treaty which you well 
know was ratified with the approbation of all orders of the state. 
Every principle of policy and prudence urges us to make common 
cause against the Ottomans at this moment assembled in arms for 
the destruction of Vienna, since, should Vienna fall, what is to 
ensure the safety of Warsaw ?” ’ 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the result of this ju- 
dicious aud vigorous management was a concurrence of all 
ranks in support of the alliance with Austria. A treaty was 
concluded, implying that either party should march to the as- 
sistance of the other if attacked; Austria with 60,000 men; 
Poland with 40,000: but these forces, though considerable in 
an age of limited population and still more limited means of 
finance, were materially below the numbers of the host as- 
sembled in the plains of Adrianople, and pouring thence on 
Austria. The Sultan, Mohammed, seated on a lofty throne, 
made his troops pass there in review before him, with as much 
parade as the late despot of France when marching to the in- 
vasionof Russia: but he committed a woeful mistake in intrust- 
ting this splendid army to Kara Mustapha, a leader of a very 
different character from the one who had opposed Sobieski on 
the Dniester in 1676. The Austrian force, or, to speak more 
properly, the portion of force which the embarrassed means of 
the Emperor allowed him to collect, was commanded by the 
Duke of Lorraine, an able General; and Vienna found in Count 
Stahremberg a spirited and active governor. The Turks 
reached the extensive plain before Vienna in the middle of 
July, on which the Duke of Lorraine retired behind the Da- 
nube, to a spot favourable for watching the motions of the 
enemy and straitening their communications. Sobieski ad- 
vanced at first slowly ; waiting, week after week, for the ar- 
rival of his Lithuanian auxiliaries, until repeated dispatches 
from the Austrian camp warned him that not a day was to be 
Jost. The garrison of Vienna was suffering under famine and 
disease; and the Turks had possessed themselves of the prin- 
cipal outworks, and might soon attempt to carry the city by 
storm. Under these circumstances, Sobieski marched with 
20,000 Poles, and effected a junction with the Germans at 
Tuln, about fifteen miles westward of Vienna. This — 
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took place on the 7th of September; and the combined force 
may be put down as amounting to between 50 and 60,000 men. 
Sobieski encouraged ‘his officers to disregard the.enemy’s su- 
periority in numbers, by Ts to the bridge over the 
Danube, and asking, “ Is there a General-officer among you, 
who, at the head of such a host, would have suffered this 
bridge to be constructed within five leagues of your camp ?” 
The allies were now on the south side of the river, but had 
a very difficult march to the Austrian capital, across the 
hills of Calemberg, over which it was a most iaborious effort 
to drag their artillery z 


‘ While by three days of incessant toil they were performin 
this essential service, the miseries of the besieged city had reache 
their acme. Many officers of the first rank and merit had already 
fallen in its defence, many more were hourly swept off by famine 
and disease. The cannon now but feebly manned, or dismounted, 
could no longer return with effect the fire of the enemy; while the 
progress of the miners, who had already penetrated to the founda- 
tion of the imperial palace, kept the surviving inhabitants in hourly 
dread of perishing by the resistless power of that tremendous en- 
gine of destruction. The chief support of the citizens, the intrepid 
Count Staremberg, whose last billet to the Duke of Lorraine had 
contained only these expressive words, ‘‘ No more time to lose, 
my Lord, no more time to lose!” was himself attacked by the 
fatal malady which contributed to devastate the capital. Hope 
seemed absolutely to have expired, when the King of Poland, 
reaching the heights of Calemberg, gave the renovating signals to 
the city that succour was at hand. 

‘ While Vienna was obscured from Sobieski’s sight by the fite 
and smoke which enveloped her, the intermediate space exhibited 
to him a spectacle calculated to fil! him with indignant surprise. 
As if in mockery of the want and desolation to which the Grand 
Vizier had reduced the late magnificent seat of the western em- 
pire, the Ottoman camp, spreading its gaudy pavilions over the 
vast amphitheatre beneath and the several islands of the Danube, 
displayed with ostentatious profusion every Juxury which art could 
furnish to gratify the sated senses. The scene rather resembled 
an Asiatic pageant than a ype army. Yet while the inquiring 
eye of the King of Poland, assisted by his telescope, took in its 
magnitude and splendour, he discerned symptoms of the want of 
that order, energy, and discipline, which could alone render it 
formidable to him. — __ 

‘ He declared to his Generals that they could gain no honour 
by defeating the Grand Vizier, so easy would the task be rendered 
by his manifest ignorance and presumption. — 

‘ Scarcely could Kara Mustapha credit the evidence of his 
senses, which told him that the united forces of the empire and 
Poland were approaching to relieve Vienna over mountains which 
be had till then considered as impassable. 
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‘ Stunned by this unexpected event, he suffered the night to 
wear away in perplexity and irresolution: but at sun-rise the fol- 
lowing morning (12th of September) he was roused from his 
stupor by the information that the hostile army had actually begun 
its descent from the mountains. Immediately quitting his pavilion, 
he hastened with the vassal princes to a spot favourable for recon- 
noitring the strength of the enemy; from whence he perceived, 
with no very pleasing feelings, the firm and orderly movements of 
the allies, who marching in close ranks, and preceded by their 
cannon, stopped at intervals to fire on the advanced parties of the 
Tartars, and to reload their artillery. 

‘ The Grand Vizier at this sight impatiently issued orders for 
the immediate storming of Vienna by his janizaries, while the re- 
mainder of the army should march to oppose the advance of the 
Christians.’— 

‘ An assault made under the influence of such feelings, against 
a garrison roused to the height of enthusiasm by the near prospect 
of deliverance, was happily no longer fraught with the same immi- 
nent danger to Vienna as must have attended its earlier attempt ; 
since the besieged, forgetful of hunger and disease, rallied round 
their posts, and repulsed every effort of the assailants with the 
most admirable constancy. 

‘ In the mean time the King of Poland, ably supported by the 
German princes, compelled the Ottomans, who attempted to dis- 
pute his descent into the plain, to retire with precipitation towards 
their camp, on the border of which they drew up in line of battle. 
Sobieski halted for a short time to restore the Christian army to 
the order which had been deranged by the late contest, and then 
led it forward to a general attack of the Grand Vizier ; who, as a 
last resource to renovate the courage of his mussulmen, erected 
beside a red pavilion in their centre the standard of Mahomet, 
usually esteemed by them a sacred pledge of victory. 

‘ An awful pause succeeded to the moment which placed the 
hostile armies face to face. It was broken by Sobieski’s com- 
manding the Polish cavalry to charge; when, as if animated by 
one spirit— and that the spirit of their King — they rushed to- 
wards the sacred standard which marked the Vizier’s station — 
pierced the lines of the enemy —and with irresistible impetu- 
ony, penetrated to the squadrons which encircled the Turkish 
chief. 

‘ While their further advance was for awhile desperately opposed 
by the spahis, who on that memorable day were the only Ottoman 
troops who fought bravely, the German princes made a fine attack 
on the right wing of the enemy, Jablonowski one of equal skill 
on the left, and the Duke of Lorraine fell on the centre with his 
wonted firmness and ability ; the King of Poland, who had planned, 
directing and animating the whole. : 

‘ The Ottoman army, dispirited, and without confidence in its 
commander, very feebly sustained the shock of this onset; while 
the spahis, seeing themselves unsupported by the janizaries, or the 


tributary powers who had been so uniformly defeated when - 
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posed to the King of Poland that they seemed to have lost the 
capability of contending with him— found that their utmost 
efforts in favour of Kara Mustapha could no further avail, than to 
allow him time to secure his personal safety by a disgraceful flight. 

‘ With the Grand Vizier disappeared the standard of Mahomet ; 
and intelligence of his desertion spreading rapidly from wing to 
wing of the Turkish army, irretrievable anarchy succeeded. Each 
individual of that vast multitude, now being actuated solely by 
the wish of self-preservation, thought only of escape ; so that the 
rout became general; and Vienna was thus, in the space of a few 
hours, rescued from the merciless grasp of the Turks.’— 

‘ On carefully considering the talents exhibited by Sobieski in 
the relief of Vienna—an action which from its extensive im- 
portance is the most celebrated of his life — it becomes obvious 
that that atchievement afforded less field for the exertion of his 
genius, than almost any other of his glorious career, since the 
great superiority of the enemy’s numbers was rendered unavailing - 
by the imbecility and cowardice of their commander. The most 
striking honour reflected on the King of Poland, as a warrior, on 
that memorable occasion, was the involuntary homage paid him by 
the terror which his name alone excited throughout the hosts of 
the Ottomans —a terror which prepared them to become an easier 
conquest to an army whose inferiority in numerical strength was 
compensated by the discipline and order of the soldiers, and the 
zeal and ability of their officers.’ — 

‘ Sobieski, no doubt, well remembered the mean attempts of 
Louis XIV., through the intrigues of his ambassador, to prevent 
him from succouring the empire, when, after having expelled the 
Turks from Christendom, he wrote a letter of congratulation to 
that monarch, on an event which he remarked must be peculiarly 
gratifying to his Majesty, ‘‘ as the eldest son of the Church.” 
At the same time he complimented Innocent by sending him the 
standard (supposed to be that of Mahomet) which had been 
found near Kara Mustapha’s pavilion, —a trophy which his 
aor deposited with great satisfaction in the chapel of 

oretto.’ 


Nothing could exceed the transport of the Poles on the 
return of their warlike sovereign, after an exploit which had 
engaged the attention of all Europe. The Turks soon made 
Sobieski very flattering offers, on condition of his withdrawing 
from the alliance: but he was not to be shaken; and he con- 
tinued hostilities, during the remainder of his days, against 
a power which he Hi to be as dangerous to the inde- 
pendence of his country as his illustrious cotemporary, Wil- 
liam, regarded the power of Louis XIV. with respect to 
England and Holland. Unfortunately, a decline of consti- 
tution, the consequence of early wounds, prevented the royal 
veteran from placing himself in his latter years at the head of 
his troops. After 1691, he was unable to mount on horse- 
back, 
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back, though reluctant to give up his favourite exercise for 
the effeminate indulgence of a carriage. The evening of his 
days was also unfortunately embittered by the perverse temper 
of his queen. His death took place in 1696, in the twenty- 
second year of his reign, and 67th of his life. 


«« Sobieski rasa a fine figure; he was tall and graceful; 
the nobility and elevation of his soul were depicted in his counte- 
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nance, his features, and his air.” ’— 

‘ The Poles accused Sobieski, as a King, of avarice, because, 
knowing the true value of wealth, he never lavished it on the 
worthless: but after as well as before he ascended the throne, he 
unsparingly employed the fruits of his wise ceconomy in adminis- 
tering to the wants of his country. Often as he was undeserved! 
insulted by his turbulent subjects, not a single act could be ad- 
duced by them to prove that he ever exercised the supreme 
authority to punish his personal injuries.— The warmth of Sobi- 
eski’s feelings made him prompt to take fire; yet the candour of 
his generous nature rendered him equally ready to soothe the pain 
which his impetuosity sometimes inflicted.’ : 


The successor of Sobieski was not one of his own family, 
but the well known Augustus of Saxony, a prince destined 
to be dethroned by Sweden and re-instated by Russia. 


After this ample abstract of the substance of the narrative 
before us, it remains for us to make some remarks on the 
merits of the narrator. Mr. Palmer is not previously known 
to us as a labourer in the literary vineyard; and he gives, we 
must admit, sundry proofs of a want of familiarity with com- 

osition. He has not been sufficiently accurate in marking 
dates; and he forgets or chuses to omit a notice of the con- 
tents at the beginning either of the volume or of the chapters: 
but he has properly subjoined a list of the authorities which he 
principally consulted in the formation of his work. He ma- 
nifests little sagacity in analyzing the motives of Sobieski’s 
political management; and he uses too much declamation in 
his panegyrics: for an example of which, the reader needs on! 
turn to the chapter which treats of the relief of Vienna. We 
cannot, therefore, say much more in praise of this biographer, 
than that he gives proof of a disposition to veracity and can- 
dour; and that a farther effort, maturely executed, may in- 
title him to a higher station among the writers of lives and 
memoirs. — Prefixed to the volume is a head of Sobieski, 


well engraved. 
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Art. VIII. The New Conspiracy against the Jesuits detected and 
briefly exposed with a short Account of their Institute; and 
Observations on the Danger of Systems of Education inde- 
pendent of Religion. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. 8vo. pp.4oo. 
gs. Boards. Ridgway. 1815. 

| controversial disputations, whether of a moral, a political, 

or a religious nature, it almost invariably happens that 
the arguments on each side are stretched beyond the limits 
of reason; and that he, whose object is “ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” will never attain it 
by blindly addicting himself to the authority of either party, 
but must exercise a considerable share of unprejudiced and 
unbiassed investigation. If a diversity of views and_senti- 
ments be not an inherent principle in the moral order of na- 
ture, it is at least a necessary consequence of it; and nothing 
has so great a tendency to give the disputant the advantage 
over his adversary, as the persuasion and the remembrance 
that Veritas, as well as Virtus, in medio posita est. For our 
own part, we never more strongly felt the force of this maxim 
than after a perusal of the volume before us; and therefore, 
in presenting to our readers the result of our own examination 
of it, our principal object shall be to lay aside all party-feelings, 
and to give a candid and unprejudiced account of its merits 
and defects, its aim and character. 

Some time ago, we had occasion to notice an anonymous 
pamphlet, intitled, “A brief Account of the Jesuits,” on which 
our observations appeared in the Review for October 18165; 
and the design of the author of which was to furnish historical 
proofs of the danger that would accrue to the world in general, 
and to the United Kingdom in particular, from the revival 
of that order. Mr. Dailas takes up the cudgels in favour of 
the Society, and handles them not only with much resolution 
but with some degree of skill. He states in the preface, that 
having formerly turned his attention to the interesting subject 
of promoting the knowlege and practice of religion among the 
West-Indian negroes, he had discovered that the means, which 
had hitherto been used for this beneficial purpose, had been 
owing principally to the labours of the Jesuits; that the con- 
duct of these fathers in South America had inspired him with 
such sentiments of fervent admiration, that he had found it 
impossible to give credit to all the horrors which report has 
attributed to the principles and doctrines of the institution; 
and that a late residence in France has only tended to confirm 
his incredulity on this point, and to rivet still more strongly 
his attachment to an order of men for whom he-confesses that 


he had conceived an early predilection. 
Thus 
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' Thus armed, Mr. Dallas proceeds to enter the lists against the 
author of the “ Brief Account of the Jesuits.” His first chapter 
sets out with remarks on the object of his adversary, and ‘his 
mode of conducting his argument :’ in which Mr. D. endeavours 
tomake it appear that the former writer is not in search of the 
truth, but merely ‘a violent and abusive disputant, an enemy 
to the Catholics in general, and that, the question on their 
claims being exhausted, he renovates the combat by attacking 
them through the sides of the Jesuits.’ He goes on to charge 
his opponent, in language rather bold and forcible, not iely 
with having copied from Robertson without citing his autho- 
rity, but with having quoted only so much as suited his pur- 
pose, while he wilfully with-held all that tended to controvert 
his reasoning or to weaken his cause. A considerable degree 
of discredit is moreover attempted to be thrown on that 
writer’s * historical proofs,’ by shewing that they are only the 
unsupported imputations of the avowed enemies of the Jesuits, 
and therefore not intitled to that rank of authority which is 
justly due to the narrative of unprejudiced historians. 

The second chapter, the longest, and perhaps the ablest in 
the book, is devoted to a comparison of ‘ the Authorities 
against the Jesuits, with those in favour of them ;’ containing 
also a notice of the crimes of which the Society has been ac- 
cused, and purporting to refute the charges. Mr. D. com- 
mences his observations on these authorities by an inquiry into 
those on the testimony of which Robertson founded his ac- 
count of this religious order; and he is ‘ persuaded that, had 
Robertson written at the present era, his authorities would 
have been sought in very different sources, and his whole ac- 
count of the order of Jesus would have been very different 
from what it is.’ The following is the list of the authors and 
works on whose testimony Sakerion is said to have relied: 
Moncelar, Chalotais, D’ Alembert, the writer of the Histoire des 
Jésuites, the compilers of the French Encyclopedie, Charlevoix, 
Juan, and Ulloa. On each of these Mr. D. comments with 
some ability; and his object is to shew that their evidence is 
the less worthy of credit from the circumstance of their hav- 


ing been intimately connected with a party, which had been 


for some time endeavouring to overthrow the then existing 
order of things, and to effect a grand political change through- 
out the several states of Europe. That there may be some 
truth in this reasoning, we do not deny: that is, that the testi~ 
mony of avowed enemies and se | Se is not always tobe 
contemplated as irrefragable proof, nor indeed to be admitted 
without a Sbiistdiedable’ degree of vigilance and circumspection: 


—— but too much stress must not be laid on such an argument 
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as this, or Mr. Dallas will also fail in gaining credit to the tes- 
timony which he adduces in soustiltelian to the authorities 
that he would seek to refute; since it is obvious that, if the 
evidence of hostility be inadmissible in support of a char 
that of friendship, and consequently of partiality, must be 
rejected as in an equal degree inadequate to the refutation 
of it. In either case, the witness has an object in view: the 
enemy seeks to maintain, and the friend to defeat, the accu- 
sation. This observation may not appear inapplicable, when 
we come to consider the authorities which Mr. D. cites in 
favour of his argument. On this occasion, we leave him to 
speak for himself: 


‘ I now return to our authorities. I have anticipated several 
great names incidentally, while engaged in canvassing those cited 
against the Jesuits; to these I have now to add the Empress 
Catherine of Russia; of many popes, Clement XIII. in particular, 
and the very destroyer of the society, Clement XIV. ; M. D’Eguilles, 
president of the parliament of Thoulouse ; the Abbé Proyart, author 
of a work entitled, Louis XVI. detroné avant d'etre Roi 3; Mon- 
tesquieu, Haller, Muratori, Buffon, Grotius, Leibnitz, Bacon, 
Frederick the Great, Johnson, Bausset, Richelieu, Raynal, Juan, 
and Ulloa; with a multitude of historians and biographers, to say 
nothing of the Jesuit writers themselves. But the most striking 
testimony in favour of the Society, is a formal judgment given by 
the bishops of France on certain articles proposed for their exa- 
mination, by Louis XV., relative to the doctrme, the government, 
the conduct, and usefulness of the French Jesuits. How any 
man can withstand such an array of testimony, I am at a loss to 
conceive ; and still more how he can venture, at this time of day, 
to arm himself with the calumnies and horrors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, to attack a body of men, and a. code 
of regulations, nowise accountable for the errors and crimes of 
individuals, at periods when men, in general, were as inveterate 
on the score of religious doctrines, as they have lately been on 
that of liberty and equality ; when the Catholic and the Huguonot 
were alike ferocious and cruel, in the maintenance of their respec- 
tive systems, though they scarcely equalled the fury and the horrors 
demonstrated by the deists, atheists, and democratical despots, 
who preceded the settled tyranny, which has been just overthrown 
by'the united force of Europe. The Jesuits were, indeed, the 
great preachers of the Christian religion, such as it had been res 
ceived for ages ; but they are no more answerable for the opinions 
on regicide, murder, and other horrid doctrines of former dis- 
tracted times, than are the Washingtons and Franklins for the 
atrocities of the Robespierres and Marats in our own days of 
political insanity.’ : 

From this extract, our readers will at. once perceive the 
hinge on which Mr. Dallas’s arguments are made to turn, and 


the force which he brings into the field to encounter the ar- 
t mies 
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mies of his opponent. We recognize, in the very respectable 
list which he has here given, many names of great weight and 
distinction: but we cannot indeed think that the testimony 
of any man, or of any set of men whatever, is to be deemed equi- 
valent to the evidence of confirmed and indisputable facts. 
No one can entertain a higher consideration, than we do, for 
the masculine understanding and acute discernment of Dr. 
Johnson: but, on a question of this nature, we should be 
loth to follow him as our guide. Besides that his observations 
go only so far as to reprobate the destruction of the Society, 
which is distinct from the question of its revival, we cannot 
grant that Johnson viewed the subject unconnected with party- 
sentiments, or that he brought to it a mind wholly divested 
of prejudice. The testimony of Montesquieu, also, we re- 
gard as at best but partial and incomplete; since his com- 
mendation appears to have resulted from a view of the 
numerous horrors which the Society had attempted to assuage, 
and perhaps had in reality assuaged, in a barbarous coun- 
try and among a nation of savages. “It is glorious to 
the Society,” says Montesquieu, (speaking of the Jesuit- 
inissions to South America,) ‘* to have been the first to give, 
in those happy regions, the idea of religion united with hu- 
manity. By repairing the devastations of the Spaniards, they 
have begun to heal one of the most dangerous wounds the 
human race ever received. ‘They have drawn wild people 
from woods, secured them regular maintenance, and clothed 
their nakedness: but even had they done no more than add 
to the stock of industry among mankind, that would have 
been doing a great deal.” This may be all perfectly true: 
but it is wholly insufficient to establish Mr. Dallas’s argument. 
For that purpose, it will be necessary to prove that the Insti- 
tution in question has been beneficial, not o barbarous, but to 
enlightened nations; and that, if it has repressed horrors, it 
has also never been the cause of them. It is a small eulogy 
indeed to affirm of it that it has done good to the savages of 
Paraguay; and many other institutions, of at least a very 
estionable tendency, might be intitled to the same qualified 
de ree of approbation. Flas it, on the whole, proved benefi- 
cial or injurious to the several states of Europe? Has the 
world in general derived good or evil from it? These are the 
questions to be determined. Even if Mr. Dallas should suc- 
ceed in convincing his readers on this point, (which, we con- 
fess, is not yet the case with ourselves,) still it will remain for 
him to prove, in order to obtain an entire victory, that the 
Society is so complete, —so positively perfect in its principles, 
in its doctrines, its regulations, and its eee no 
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other religious establishment is capable of producing a greater 
degree of benefit. 

The fact we apprehend to be that it is much more difficult 
to make out a strong case in favour of the Jesuits, than to 
furnish satisfactory evidence against them. The institution 
was founded in an age distinguished by religious zeal, rather 
than by propriety of” moral conduct; and famed for the blind 
devotedness of enthusiasm and bigotry, rather than for any 
enlightened liberality of action or of sentiment. When the 
authority of the Romish church had received a severe blow 
by the secession of many of the most powerful nations of 
Europe, it was natural that she should cling to a Society 
which promised her both strength and augmentation, by sup- 
porting her tottering pillars at home and gaining proselytes 
for her abroad. With the decreasing influence of that church, 
and moreover with the increasing civilization of Europe and 
the world, the Society gradually declined both in the number 
of its members and the extent of its power; until that same 
authority, which once expected to find in it a firm supporter 
and a faithful friend, judged it right to decree its suppression. 
We forbear to draw the inference, which we think must be 
sufficiently evident from facts like these; and we forbear also 
to proceed to mention the horrors of the Inquisition, or to enter 
on the history of the many odious political intrigues, of which 
the Society has been accused as either the mediate or the im- 
mediate cause. 

It is due, however, to the abilities of Mr. Dallas to acknow- 
lege that, while we remain unconvinced on the above points, 
his subsequent chapters seem to prove that the picture, which 
his adversary has drawn, is (as we ventured to predict) highly 
overcharged. The letters of Clericus, the original answer to 
the “ Brief Account,” which we find inserted in the Appen- 
dix, contain a refutation of the Secreta Monita, or Secret In- 
structions of the Order, and prove them to be not only 
unauthenticated but positively spurious. ‘They likewise repel 
the imputation, which has been urged against the original 
founders of the Society, of having been actuated in that in- 
stance by sinister motives; and of having framed their insti- 
tution on the principle “ that the end justifies the means, and 
that it is lawful to do evil that good may come.” 

On the whole, though we have not found, in Mr. Dallas’s 
book, any argument sufficiently conclusive to induce us to 
alter our sentiments on the principal question of which it 
treats, yet in many cases he has shewn himself superior to his 
opponent; that is, superior in natural strength, and weak — 
only from (as we think) the weakness of his cause. We have 
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perused his work with satisfaction, and have listened to his 


arguments with deference; and we should not be able, if we 
were willing, to withhold from him the praise which, in any 
case, belong.to a zealous and. able advocate. 

With regard to the revival of so mighty an engine of 
power as the Society of the Jesuits, and so questionable a system 
of policy as that by which they were regulated, we still are 
disposed to adhere to our opinion that it is the interest, as 
well as the duty, of the several governments of Europe to 
exercise on this, as on every other subject of equal: import- 
ance, a considerable degree of attention, and vigilance :— but 
we cannot go so far as to consider that the time is yet arrived 
which e¢alls for the actual interference of the legislature. 





Art. TX. A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, wp the Mediterranean 

' to Sicily and Malta, in 1810 andi 1811, including a Descrip- 
tion of Sicily and the Lipari Islands, and an Excursion in 
Portugal, by Lieutenant-General Cockburn. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
2]. 128, 6d.; Royal 8vo. 31. 15s. Boards. Harding. 1815. 


(anu and Gibraltar are, in a political point of view, stations 
of the highest interest: but they have been so frequently 
and fully described by ouv countrymen, that the endeavouv 
to renew the exhibition of the picture may be classed among 
those works of sypererogation which, to say the least, have 
scarcely any title to the merit of utility. The comparative 
proximity of those places to our own shores renders them, 
erally speaking, easy of access.even to those who are not very 
Scuty imbued with.a travelling taste: they have therefore been 
often visited from pleasure, and often from necessity; and 
certainly nothing can. be conceived more striking, or more 
ificent, than the first entrance into the Straights of Gib- 
raltar. We speak from personal knowlege when we say that 
the rival: mountains of Africa and Europe, vying with each 
other in grandeur and sublimity, — the singular appearance of 
the almost insulated rock jutting out into, the sea, — the nar- 
row passage at the entrance, giving the idea of the waters of 
the Atlantic having forced their way in spite of every obstacle 
which nature opposed to them,—and all enlivened by a. bril- 
liant sun, and a tint of colouring peculiar to southern lati- 
tudes,—-constitute a. panorama of unequalled scenery, of which 
it is difficult to form. any just idea. but from actual inspection. 
Delighted, however, as the mind is by such an assemblage of 
pleasing objects of contemplation, and: unsatiated as it remains 
alter a. continued admiration of the picture, still the man. of 
letters finds it difficult to divest himself ofi the impression 08 
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he is not yet on classic grotind. He sées around him nature 
in some of her most impesing and majestic attitudes, but he no 
where reads the history of his fellow-men :—he is not reminded, 
by any vestiges of art or science, which time has elsewhere so 
mereifally spared to him, of the pristine greatness of the Gre- 
cian or the Roman name. When, therefore, the eye with- 
draws itself from the grand outline of the landscape to explore 
the mterior attractions of the place; Gibraltar and Cadiz sink 
down to the humble level of a military station and a ecommer- 
cial port. : | | 

The ease is wholly different as we advanee farther into the 
Mediterranean; when we contemplate, on either side; the 
shores of Carthage, Rome, Sicily, and Egypt, and seem to attain 
something like an aceurate insight into the manners, customs, 
and characters of nations, of which we had before only an ideal 
and visionary conception. It was with pleasure, on this ac- 
count, that we perceived that the island of Sicily, which was 
the chief destination of General Cockburn as a military com- 
mander, was the principal object of his er as’ @ tra- 
veller ; and consequently that the description of it occupies the 
greater portion of the volumes before us. Sicily, so interésting 
from its situation, its soil, its climate, its antient and even its 
modern history, —Sicily, the nurse and granary of Italy, which 
it seems to rival in the productions of nature, and sometimes 
surpasses in those of art,——can never cease to possess the 
strongest claims to the attention and researches of every lover 
of classical remains. ‘Though the field has already yielded an 
abundant harvest, we know not that the soil can yet be said to 
be entirely exhausted. The hurried negligence of Swinburne, 
who appears to have passed: over these interesting shores in a@ 
manner unworthy of the professed tourist, — and the affected: 
style of Brydone, his frequent inaccuracies, and the large mass 
of irrelevant matter with which his pages are filled,— appear to 
have left room for the well-digested narrative of an impartial 
and enlightened traveller.* 

Of these his precursors on Sicilian ground, it seems to 
have been the design of General Cockburn to avoid all the 
errors and supply all the defects. After some cénsures om 
their principal failings, he proceeds to state the scope and in- 
tention of hisown publication; and here he tells'us that ‘ the 
present work: is intended as a guide de voyageur, to point out 
the’ objects most worthy the attention’ of future visitors; I do 
not profess to do more.’ It is for us, therefore, to consider 

* Of Mr. Blaquiere’s more recent work, we gave an ample’ ac- 


count in our lxwiiid Vol. N.S. p. 38. 
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whether the author, who has thus limited his design to so hum- 
ble though certainly very useful a province, has acted in con- 
formity with his original plan; and it becomes a question, 
which we shall endeavour to determine with the strictest im- 
partiality, whether, since he purposes to write expressly for the 
sake of the traveller, he has always, or even generally, kept in 
view that personage’s interest and convenience: or whether he 
has carried into practice his profession of ‘ doing no more than 
point out the objects most worthy the attention of future visi- 
tors,’ by never condescending to point out those which must 
be considered as wholly unworthy of it. Now, regarding the 
work as intended for a portable guide, the mere size of it 
is a very considerable objection: since the traveller in Sicily is 
continually exposed to the greatest difficulty in obtaining the 
means of conveying himself and his baggage from place to 
lace. At one time, he is found embarking on board a peri- 
o- boat, or scampavia; at another, he is persuaded to intrust 
his security to the back of a mule and the faithful conduct of 
a Sicilian guide: — sometimes he is seen walking; at others, — 
riding;—in short he is placed in every possible variety of situation 
and circumstance. It is obvious, therefore, that a book aiming 
only at his information and convenience ought not to have ex- 
ceeded the bulk of a commodious pocket-companion ; and that 
it must require a great share of intrinsic merit, and solid utility, 
to redeem the author’s sin of having suffered it to grow into the 
magnitude of two large octavos. The size, moreover, natu- 
rally regulates the price; and this, we are much afraid, will be 
found disproportionate to the real value of its contents. It 
might be imagined that General C. had imbibed the erroneous 
idea, so common among foreigners, that an English traveller 
is synonymous with a man of fortune; and had forgotten that, 
of those who are unable to travel abroad, and to whom the de- 
scriptive accounts of others are therefore of the greater import- 
ance, some few prefer substantial merit to superficial attractions. 
The volumes before us are very handsomely enriched by a 
large collection (thirty-three in number) of coloured engrav- 
ings, ably and accurately executed: but we know not that this 
ornamental] addition can be considered as a proof of the au- 
thor’s uniformity of design, if it be not strong evidence of a 
wide deviation from it. The guidance of travellers surely 
could not have been, in this instance, his sole or even his prin- 
cipal object; since they, it is manifest, would stand less in need of 
such representations than any other purchasers of the volumes : 
they need not a copy while they are viewing the original. 
T he, same want of adherence to his original intention is 
strongly perceptible throughout the author’s work, The style 
14 in 
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in which it is written, we think, is by no means judicious: since 
a daily journal of the most trifling and unimportant events, 
which faithfully records the minutest variation of wind and 
weather, and every transaction, accident, or contingency of a 
sea-voyage, must necessarily contain a variety of matter which, 
though interesting to relations and friends, may chance to be 
read with indifference by the world in general, and certainly 
will be considered as entirely useless to the traveller. So pre- 
cise and circumstantial is the record of each day’s occurrences, 
that it seems as if the author wrote under the impression that 
the traveller who might follow him would tread precisely in his 
Steps, and be subject to the same circumstances. ‘Witness the 
following journal of four days: 


‘ The east wind served well enough to clear the Bay; but after 
doubling Europa Point, we had only the curfent in our favour. 
We were all hurried and disappointed by this sudden, and, as we 
thought, unnecessary order: Apes-hill and the top of the Rock 
are covered with clouds, a sure indication that this Levanter will 
continue. The heat was also very great, and we made very little 
way. We had a good view of the back of the Rock, and soon after 
of Ceuta. 

‘ 17th.— The same weather continues, and we make little or 
no progress: it would have been better to have remained at Gib- 
raltar till we had fair wind. The Admiral is an addition to our 
society, and appears a most good humoured and worthy man. It 
seems he. has a rage for always putting to sea, if there is any pos- 
sibility, not minding wind or weather; and I am told, has often 
left some of his officers behind, who did not get on board in time. 
I confess, I wish he had not shifted his flag for twenty-four hours 
more, we might then have gratified our curiosity at Gibraltar. At 
noon, we spoke a Spanish tartan, and in the evening, H. M.S. 
Comus, from Algiers for Lisbon. The Captain would have come 
on board the Lively, but as he came from Algiers, we begged to 
be excused ; his visit would subject us to quarantine on our arri- 
val, though we are likely to have a very sufficient one at sea. Ba- 
rometer this day at 30. Thermometer 75. 

< 18th. — We have now been three days at sea, and have not 
made more way than we should have done with six hours fair 
wind. 4 

‘ 19th. — The marines fired ball at a mark this morning. — We 
see the Spanish mountains plainly, they appear very high, and 
have a great deal of snow onthem. Last night the wind came fair, 
but there was very little of it. We have one or two bad sailing 
ships in the convoy, and are thetefore obliged to lie to for them 
four hours every day. In the afternoon, off Cape de Gat.— As I 
was looking over the ship’s side, my hat fell overboard, and was 
carried a great distance by the current ; they hoisted a boat out 
as an exercise, and after a very hard row, my hat was recovered. 
This occasioned some laughter ig the seamen ; as it seems there. 
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ee an old sea song, which begins “ Of Cape de Gat, I lost my 
es & c. 

‘ Very close warm weather, though the ports are open in the 
cabin all night, still I am oppressed by the heat. 

‘ zoth. — One of the convoy made the signal for an enemy. We 
hoisted every sail, and stood towards her : it turned out to be one 
of those small privateers, that both sail with lateens, and row, 
which infest the Mediterranean. As they make off the moment a 
man of war stands towards them, they are seldom taken. These 
ptiyateers are full of men, and hover about, following a convoy as 
a shark sometimes does a ship, in hopes of picking up some 
straggler.’ : 

From the charge of egotism, the General defends himself by 
stating that the first person is almost essential to the style of a 
journal, and the authority of Dr. Knox is adduced to confirm 
this opinion. We are ready to concede this point, and to 
attribute some little venial failings on this head, according to 
his wish, ‘ to inattention rather than vanity :’ but we could 
have forgiven with much greater readiness all these imperfec- 
tions, on the ground that a degree of ambition is common to 
all travellers which is often praiseworthy and always excusable, 
if we had not been doomed to contend with a large proportion 
of frivolity, and of nugatory or puerile observations. — These 
preliminary remarks will be sufficient to indicate our opinion 
of the principal defects of the publication; and it was neces~ 
sary to notice them before we proceeded to accompany the au- 
thor in his most pleasing excursion. 

General Cockburn was appointed to the staff of the English 
army in Sicily in the year 1810. Having first touched at 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, and subsequently shared the singular for- 
tune of St. Paul in being shipwrecked in the bay of Malta, he 
arrived in safety at Messina, at that most critica] and interest- 
ing moment when the island was threatened with invasion 
from the French armies on the opposite coast; and inexpli- 
cably mysterious are some parts of the General’s account of 
this curious campaign. He allots a considerable number of 
pages, in this division of the work, to a detail of the military 
and naval manceuvres of the contending parties; and, though 
all this is entirely extraneous matter in a book purporting to 
be a, guide de voyageur and ‘ no more,’ it forms a very interest- 
ing part of the performance. Indeed, the author appears more 
in his proper station when describing the operations of a cam- 
ign, than in the dress, which does not sit particularly well 
on him, of an antiquary or a philosopher. — It is stated that, 
on the night of the 17th of September, or early in the morn- 
ing of the 18th, the French landed a force of 3,000 men, 
commanded by General Cavagniac, and surprized us. — 
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line of defence was under the direction of Lieuténant-General 
Lord Forbes, who made a point of visiting some part of it 
almost every night: but on this night, as fate décreed, his 
Lordship received no intimation of the landing, until some 
time after the inferior officers were out, and on duty: the 
alarm-guns, which had been so constantly fired on other oc- 
casions, when neither enemy nor danger threatened, being 
now wholly silent. The consequence was, that the greater 
part of the force was enabled to re-embark; and, as the 
French had been so complaisant as to expose a body of their 
army to this peril, the English, not to be outdone in polite+ 
ness, returned the compliment by suffering their invaders to 
retire in tranquillity to the opposite shore, without offerin 
them the least molestation, in face of eleven men of war, jm | 
a proportionate flotilla of gun-boats !— General Cockburn 
expatiates at considerable length on the several features and 
extraordinary events of this campaign; and his readers will 
hence be able to gather some useful and judicious reflections, 
and some pieces of information which, as coming from an eye- 
witness of the scene, are replete with interest and amusement. 
Before the month of November, we find the French armies 
breaking up from their encampment in Calabria, and, in the 
course of a week, they had entirely abandoned their position. 
During the interval between this time and the arthor’s atc- 
cession to the rank of Lieutenant-General, (when he became 
unemployed,) his journal begins to deteriorate; the materials 
for it being chiefly furnished by some few trivial excursions in 
the neighbourhood of Messina, or some miscellaneous and 
unconnected observations on the manners and habits of the 
Sicilians. ‘We rejoiced, therefore, when the promotion left 
him at liberty to set out on his tour: — but; before we ac- 
company him, we cannot refrain from giving our readers his 
description of Messina, which is written in a better style than 
the generality of the work. We have also a very beautiful re- 
presentation of the town and harbour in a coloured plate on 
the opposite page, which we should be glad te copy with 
the text. 


‘ I cannot too often repeat the beauty of the country round 
Messina, which is never better enjoyed than from on board a man 
of war, one mile from shore. To behold this city from the sea, its 
beautiful harbour, the winding Streights extending for miles from 
the Faro to St. Placido, its several capes and promontories; the 
chains of mountains behind Messina, of most irregular forms ; forts 
Gonzago and Castellacia, with Antena Mara, (next in height to 
#Etna,) crowning the whole : in short, an assertiblage of mountains, 
water, and orange groves, with a fine city, convents, asid villages, 
all comprized in ‘one view, that cannot be surpassed ; but, as the 
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sun declines, and strikes on Calabria, new and rich tints with dift 
ferent shades appear. The wild sublimity of those mountains, the 
light which at this time displays the distant forests, with range 
behind range of all forms and shapes, constitute a scene at once 
magnificent, beautiful, and sublime.’ 


We could, indeed, wish that all had been like this passage, 
- simple, accurate, and pertinent: but it is painful, afterward, 
to find the author still harping on ‘ the weather,’ and the 
* contrary winds,’ and ‘ the thermometer in the shade,’ and 
* a frigate which passed by the Faro in the evening, but was 
not fired at,’ and ‘ the thunder, lightning, and rain, which 
on the 26th continued with great violence all day.’ On the 
7th of November, ¢ at last the wind was fair ;’? and the author 
embarked in company with Major Coglan, Lieut. Sweeney, 
an orderly dragoon, and one Pascale, an important personage, 
(being, we are told, ‘ a first-rate cook,’) on board a gun-boat, 
and set sail for Catania; where the party arrived in safety in 
the short space of twenty-four hours. The beautiful situation 
of Catania exceeds description: a fine, well-built city, close 
on the sea-shore, overshadowed by the gigantic majesty of 
Etna, and encompassed by the several minor voleanie hills, 
which appear like so many branches arising from the parent 
stock, — the placid brilliancy of the sea-view in front, — and 
the solemnity of the inland scenery behind, — contributing to 
form as magnificent a prospect as any part of the island can 
supply. Early on the next morning after their arrival, the 
writer.set out on his expedition towards Attna: the weather 
being clear, but the season later than the usual or convenient 
period for such excursions. General C.’s account of the ascent 
is written certainly with the pride of an enthusiastic traveller, 
and, it is but fair to say, exhibits a greater portion of egotism 
than the rest of the work. Let our readers make their own 
observations on it: 


« The ascent of /Etna is, at this time of the year, difficult and 
hazardous ; and our Nicolosi guide was even doubtful if we could 
get to the top in day-light, and much less would he attempt it in 
this season at night. Mr. Jemelara, in his letter to me, expressed’ 
his opinion, that it would be extremely difficult: I am, however, 
certain, that, by waiting for a favourable day, it may, by great ex- 
ertions, be accomplished in the beginning of December. It is true 
several parties attempted it, and failed last month; but the weather 
was very bad: the high winds on /Etna, even in summer, also ine 
crease the difficulty. The fact is, no one should set out from Ca- 
tania, or particularly from Nicolosi, in winter, but in settled fine 
weather; and certainly, it may be set down as impracticable from 
the 1st of November to the 1st of May, in nine years out of ten, 
except for very strong, robust, persevering men. On ates 
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the foot of the cone of the great crater, having rode the last three 
miles through snow, we found Jemelara’s house buried in it, just 
enough of the top visible to shew there was a house there ; breakfast 
was therefore out of the question: it was impossible to ride farther, 
so here we left the mules, and proceeded on foot for a mile through 
snow and over slippery rocks of Java. There are enormous masses 
of lava, and the space between them, in many parts, so deep that, 
summer or winter, you must make a long step from one to the 
other ; in other parts we often sunk to our middles in snow.— My 
perseverance was almost conquered : the Major, at the outset from 
Jemelara’s, said he would not attempt it: but we persuaded him 
to come on, and, with the assistance of the guide, and his own 
strength, he gained the top. It would be utterly impossible for a 
lady to accomplish this at the present time of the year ; and, if any 
accident should befall a traveller, such as breaking a leg or arm, 
which, from the deceitful path over the snow and shrodgh rocks of 
Java, is not impossible, I really think he must perish ; for how could 
he be moved? We, at last, got over this terrible passage, and 
arrived at the bottom of the steep cone. This part is all covered 
with loose ashes and cinders, but, from the heat of the volcano, 
there is no snow at present, though, in December and January, it 
is covered to within a yard or two of the mouth of the crater. Here 
the difficulty of ascending, and the labour and fatigue, are very 
great. The air is so pure and rarefied that it affects the lungs, 
and we lost our breath every five minutes. We were obliged often 
to scramble on all fours, slipping down frequently many feet in the 
loose ashes, so very steep is the latter part. The old Nicolosi 
guide, who shewed the way, was first up; and, as there is a point 
a little higher, I did not know we had got to the principal summit, 
till I heard him cry out, “ O que Bella Vista!” this he did by de- 
sign, bringing us suddenly in view of the crater at a moment we 
thought we had at least ten minutes more labour to undergo: I was 
the first of our party up, and gave three cheers. The sudden view 
of this immense gulph is terrific at first, and really past descrip- 
tion. The day was most favourable, except rather too much wind, 
which, however, blew from the crater. We were now amply re- 
paid for the labour and the delays of bad weather, and saw most 
distinctly to the bottom of this wonderful and immense crater, 
which contains several minor mountains, and their craters within 
it; some smoking like the most violent glass-house, or steam- 
works. The ground was here very hot: I had heard much of the 
coldness of the air, but se nothing of it, though possibly a 
person below in the snow, if not in exercise, might be, frozen ; 
only my hands were cold, and, except for the wind, I should cer- 
tainly have found it warm enough; violent as the exercise was, I 
did not suffer from heat or perspiration, which, with the state of 
the thermometer, proves the coldness of the air: I was obliged to 
leave my great coat at Jemelara’s.’ 


From Catania to Siragusa, where the travellers arrived in 
the night of the 18th, the passage is easily effected in a day. 
This 
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This city, the antient Syracuse, once the celebrated capital of 
the island, is said to have been originally founded by a colony 
of Corinthians, was formerly of a triangular shape, and con- 
sisted of four parts or districts. It had also two ports, a 

ter and a less, divided from each other by the small island 
of Ortygia; the lesser port was formed by the southern part 
of the city and the northern side of the island; the greater, by 
the southern side of the island, and a bay extending from the 
promontory of Plemmyrium, now called Massa Oliveri. The 
four districts of the city were termed, 1. Ortygia, where the 
Greeks settled after their expulsion of the Sicilians; -2. Acra- 
dina, on the sea-shore; 3. Tyche, which joined Acradina on 
the eastern side; 4. Neapolis, or the new city, beyond: to 
which some have added Epipole, the most northern part of 
the city, as a fifth district. 

The once celebrated fountain of Arethusa, situated in the 
island of Ortygia, was the first object which here excited the 
attention of the travellers: but this classic stream is now be- 
come nothing better than a pool of very brackish water, or, in 
the language of General Cockburn, * a mere washing-place.’ 
The comparison between its former renown and its present de- 

tion, and the contrast between its visitors in * olden 
times” and those of our own days, — viz. the antient Muses, 
and the modern washerwomen of Sicily, — produce from the 
writer some elaborate ironical observations, and some attempts 
at wit, which would be well replaced by a small portion of ra- 
tionality. We have the authority of Cicero for believing that 
this fountain formerly sent forth a very clear and copious 
stream, abounding with fish of different kinds; and it appears 
singular that it should not only have lost these its inhabitants, 
but also have exchanged the sweetness and purity of its waters 
for their present opposite qualities. Is it that the different 
earthquakes, by which the whole island has been so repeatedly 
convulsed, have at length broken asunder the rocks whence 
the fountain issued? Or have the waves of the sea forced 
a passage into the stream, and mingled themselves with its 
waters? General Cockburn, to our great surprize, is silent 
on these points. 

Of the antient temple of Minerva, which is at present con- 
verted into a Christian church, scarcely a vestige remains ; 
‘with the exception of the old rude columns, which are still 
seen intermingled with the modern walls. ‘The same also has 
been the fate of the celebrated temple of Jupiter Olympius; 
the statue in which, having first been plundered of its golden 
cloak by Dionysius the Tyrant, became subsequently devoted 
to the sacrilegious rapacity of the Roman pretor. = 
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The Ear of Dionysius, the Theatres, and the Catacombs, are 
all interesting objects of investigation. Of the former, the 
author gives only a succinct account; which, on comparison 
with the narratives, lying on our table, of Brydone and Swin- 
burne, we cannot but consider as a trifling addition to our 
previous stock of information : 


¢ This famous Ear, of which the Antiquarians say so much, and 
tell so many fairy tales, is nothing more than a large excavation 
in the rock or quarry, from whence stones, for the different build- 
ings, were taken; but its situation is remantic and pretty: the 
echo is very great when they fire a small paterero: near this is a 
very great quarry, with a fine fountain in it: they cail it Diony- 
sius’s Hall: there is also a cave, where they make salt-petre, and 
a rope-walk ; several orange trees are interspersed about; and the 
harmless lizard sports and basks in the sun every pace we go, 
Near this is the theatre, but little remains of it: the Greek names 
on the several Cunei have puzzled the antiquarians much; but I 
think Colonel Donkin, our Quarter-Master-General, has explained 
them: he thinks these inscriptions were probably the names of the 
several Cunei ; for the ancients named all their apartments; and, 
in fact, in our own theatres we say, the King’s Side, the Prince’s 
Side, the Side Boxes, the Front Boxes, the Lattices, the Stage 
Boxes, &c. &c. These Greek names cannot be those of Ki 
or Queens who built the theatre, nor of the proprietors of boxes, 
as many have thought: no author tells that Olympian Jove either 
built or frequented a theatre. These remarks, the result of Co- 
lonel Donkin’s consideration, appear to me so clear and correct, 
that Inote them. He is an excellent Greek scholar, and he spent 
an entire day in examining the ruins of the theatre: there are 
steps between the Cunei, which, as well as the seats, are all cut 
out of the rock: no part or trace remains of the walls.’ 


Of the amphitheatre, the greater part remains under 
ground, Ny ¥ enough of it may be discovered to give a 
vague idea of the original enormity of its extent. On examin- 
ing the modern fortifications of the town, General Cockburn 
pronounces it to be extremely strong, particularly on the land- 
side. Near the church of St.John is the entrance to the 
Catacombs, which are large subterraneous vaults cut through 
the soft stone underneath the city, and crossing each other in 
opposite directions. ‘They are similar in appearance to those 
of Naples, and are used for similar purposes, but are neither 
so large nor so regularly cut. ‘Those at Rome are much more 
extensive than either. Many human skeletons are said to 
have been found in these gloomy caverns, with old and valu- 
able coins inserted in their mouths, by which the great anti- 
quity of the place has been put beyond ali doubt. 

Besides these, are other subterraneous excavations called 
Latomies, said to have been executed by order of Dionysius, 
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and used by him for the confinement of criminals. Th 
have subsequently been converted into places of burial, and 
have been planted not only with sepulchral trees, (as the 
cypress and willow,) but with the more refreshing orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, mulberry, and other flowering shrubs 
and fruit-trees. The descent into the principal Latomy, situ- 
ated beneath a Capuchin convent, is particularly striking : 
the sudden change from the clear and vivid sky of Sicily to 
the shade and coolness of a sepulchral grove, the contrast be- 
tween the bustle of the noisy populace and the perfect silence of 
the last resting-place of mortality, presenting as singular and 
sweden a change of sensation and idea as the wlio bi well 
conceive or the feelings experience. 

On quitting Siragusa, we were somewhat surprized, and not 
a little disconcerted, at finding ourselves reluctantly conducted 
the whole way back again to Catania, and subsequently to 
Messina; whence it was so difficult before to make our escape, 
on account of the contrary winds arid weather, that we were 
almost in despair at finding ourselves obliged a second time to 
encounter the danger of similar inconveniences. We trust that 
the travellers, for whose instruction the work is written, will 
not in this instance imitate the example of their prototype. 
This retro-gradation is indeed the greater blemish, because it 
not only leads to much repetition, but obliges the author to 
fill up. his journal by the insertion of too many trifling and 
futile remarks. We shall give a few of the best specimens of 
this jejune style of writing: 

‘ I went to breakfast with Major Smenstein, and afterwards 
embarked in a scampavia from the north side of the Peninsula, on 
which Augusta is built ; having ordered the gun-boat round early 
this morning from the harbour on the south side. We had a plea- 
sant passage, mostly by the oars, (there being little wind,) to Ca- 
tania, and arrived there about nine o'clock, P.M. The Sicilian 
mariners always sing a hymn to some saint, while rowing; I have 
heard them sing that which we call the Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn, 
and therefore I rather think it is a true Sicilian tune, tltough it 
has been denied. Most of these sailors are employed merely for 
coast, and would be frightened at a gale of wind, though some 
make voyages across to Malta: they are an innocent, harmless, 
hard-working people, and never get drunk, make difficulties, nor 
ask for money ;— how different from the Irish or English! The 
thermometer this day (at sea) sixty-seven degrees, and very hot. 


On the coast, between Augusta and Catania, Is a large castle and 
tower of great antiquity : we landed to see it, and went to our old 
quarters at the Lion d'Oro at Catania.’— 

‘ We remained a week in Catania this second visit ; and, as be~ 
fore, received every attention from M. Paterno: we dined one day 


with him, and he gave us a very splendid entertainment. The Si- 
cilians, 
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cilians, in general, dine at two o’clock, which, being in the greatest 


heat of the day, is very disagreeable ; but ice, and iced water, keep 
people alive,’ 


We must decline to follow the author’s steps very minutely 
in this part of his course. Suffice it to say that we are con- 
ducted, in process of time, to the Lipari islands; and that, 
after an agreeable sojourn there of a few weeks, we find our- 


selves at last in full view of the beautiful and exquisite bay of 
Palermo. 


‘ Palermo is justly the capital, being, in all respects, far su- 
perior to any town in Sicily, indeed equal to any of the best towns 
in Europe: for beauty of situation it yields to none; and in the 
richness and magnificence of its churches is certainly next to 
Rome. The streets, as in all Sicilian towns, are admirably well 
paved, or rather flagged. Palermo is also kept very clean. The 
port is full of shipping. There is scarcely a house that has not some- 
thing striking in its architecture, and a number of marble columns, 
either in front or in the court-yards; for every great palace has a 
large court-yard, with a piazza and columns of marble. ‘The prin- 
cipal street, called the Cassaro, runs from the Marino to the 
palace, and is a mile in length; it is crowded with people, who 
seem to be in full employment: at each end are two of the beau- 
tiful gate-ways, viz. the Porta Felice next the Marino, and the 
Porta Nova at the other extremity. The nobility and gentry drive 
in their carriages every afternoon along the Cassaro and Marino, . 
and the people walk along the latter. In the Summer time, I am 
told it is as full as Hyde-Park or Kensington-Gardens ever were : 
there is a building in the middle, in which a very good band plays 
for two hours every day. An excellent puppet-shew is also exhi- 
bited once or twice, morning and evening, from a balcony on the 
Marino. This is a favourite amusement in Sicily, and they are 
very clever at it. ) 

‘ There are two public gardens at the east end of the Marino*, 
— the Botanic and the Flower Garden; the former is under the 
direction of Dr. Tineo. At the entrance is a building, with por- 
ticos, front and rear, and fluted Doric columns; it is the model 
of an ancient temple: I have not seen any architecture more chaste 
or striking. The lecture-room has four statues, and a very hand- 
some dome. The garden is extremely well laid out, and has 
several fountains in it. Adjoining is the flower garden, the walks 
in which are very pretty. People of all ranks are admitted; and | 
towards afternoon it is always full. Guitar players, &c. &c. en- 
tertain the different groups, who here enjoy their evening walk in 
a most enchanting spot. There are a nuniber of marble busts in 
the walks, and several temples and summer-houses. The whole 





‘ * During the hot weather (about four months) the Marino 
is crowded with people all night; and it is a privilege of the walk, 
o lights are extinguished ; the carriages and servants wait at a 
distance.’ 
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is surrounded with a wall, and laid out with great taste: the wall 
is low, however, and does not interrupt the grand and picturesque 
views of the mountains all round the land side of Palermo. In one 
part there are a number of monuments of great men, such as Dio- 
dorus, Archimedes, &c. aJl surrounded with cypress, willows, &c. 
The monuments are very handsome, and in various forms. The 
harmless lizard plays about, and numbers of insects and butterflies 
of beautiful colours enjoy the sweets of this garden.’ 


We will accompany the General to Girgenti, and then 
hasten to take our leave of him. This city is situated on the 
summit of a very high hill, on which stood the antient citadel 
of Agrigentum; whence the eye embraces at once an extensive 
and diversified prospect of mountains and woodlands, verdant 
hills, and fruitful vales, contrasted by the singular intermix- 
ture of several splendid monuments of antiquity, as well as by 
the sea, which is always a welcome addition to every view. It 
gives therefore a far better idea of what a really fine and noble 
city is, and ought to be, than we recollect to have elsewhere had 
occasion to notice. Much more perfect remains of antiquity 
also occur on this spot than in any other part of the island; of 
which the principal are the temples, situated at about the 
distance of a mile and a half from the modern city. Those 
of Venus and Diana are in the best state of preservation; and 
of the latter the bases, capitals, and entablatures are still nearly 
perfect. Several other temples are in a more decayed state, 
viz. those of Hercules, Jupiter Olympius, A®sculapius, Vul- 
can, &c.;. from broken fragments of which, lying every where 
in confused. heaps on the ground, the traveller finds it easy to 
form some idea of the magnificence of these places of Pagan 
worship. It appears from Diodorus, that the temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius was three hundred and forty feet long, sixty 
broad, and one hundred and twenty high. ‘ Opposite the 
temple of Hercules,’ General. C. tells us, (Vol. ii. p. 61.) § és 
the monument and. burying-place of Hiero, King of Agrigen- 
tum.’ We never yet heard of any King of Agrigentum of that 
name, which we had always conceived to be the appellation 
of the tyrants of Syracuse; and we can discover no reason for 
a Syracusan monarch being buried, and having a monument 
erected to his memory, in a rival city, with which he was al- 
most invariably at war. We suppose that Gen. C. must mean 
Theron. —The modern town of Girgenti is miserable enough : 
poverty and wretchedness appear to be its principal features ; 
the streets are narrow, dirty, and ill paved; and a filthy, com- 
fortless, and vagabond kind of life seems to have succeeded to 
that real magnificence, luxury, and! hospitality, for which 
its antient inhabitants were so particularly famed, that errr? 
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said of them that they built as if they were always to live, and 
supped as if they were never to sup — 

The remaining portion of Gen. C.’s pages is allotted! to a 
variety of miscellaneous observations on the manners and 
eharacter of:the Sicilians, their civil and military institutions, 
their misfortunes and degraded condition. We confess our- 
selves unable to efface the impression that a quantity of crude 
undigested matter has been here conglomerated together, with- 
out regard to order or arrangement, merely to swell the bulk 
of the publication. On leaving Sicily, the General returns 
home by the way of Malta, Gibraltar, and Lisbon; and, on 
his arrival at the latter place, he makes an excursion into the 
interior of Portugal: but, as we have found nothing in his 
account of that country of which we were not before apprized, 
we know not that our readers’ time or trouble would be well 
repaid by pursuing his steps *. ‘This part also of his tour pro- 
duces another string of uninteresting disquisitions, which it 
would have been well if the author had confined to his port- 
folio or memorandum-book ; or he might have given only an 
abridgement of them to the public. To afford our readers 
some idea of the unconnected style of these memoirs, we ex- 
tract the heads of them as they occur om the top of the pages: 
‘The Queen’s Gardens,’ ‘ Wine Companies,’ * Strength of 
Lines and: Redoubts,’ *‘ Custom-house at Lisbon,’ * Custom- 
house Abuses,’ * Dock-yard,’ * System of Female Education,’ 
© Wild Dogs,’ * Laziness of the Portugueze,’ * Buenos Ayres,’ 
« Fate of M. Masquerino,’ &c. &c. —‘Fowards the close of the 





* We cannot, however, omit to notice with regret the General's 
strictures on the state of Gibraltar, and on the conduct of our 
troops in Portugal. Of the former, he says: 

‘ Gibraltar was always a drunken place; and I am sorry to ob- 
serve it is so still: — almost every man I saw (not on guard) was 
reeling drunk. From every appearance our engineers will never 
be satisfied here: after 30 years, one would imagine, nothing in 
the art of fortification could be wanting, particularly in @ place so 
strong by nature: yet several new works are going on. Many 
officers of experience think this place has been weakened by the 
extension of the works. As the old ones stood the test of a long 
and, famous'siege, I think we might have been satisfied.’ 

With regard to the behaviour of the English army in Portugal, 
the General observes: ¢ Although it is certain that the French 
committed great excesses, I was sotry to find our troops nearly 
equalled them, notwithstanding the discipline of Lord Wellington, 
and his frequent orders against plunder. The people here say, 
the French troops were bad—the English worse—the Portu- 
guese much worse,—but the Spaniards worse than all the rest 
together.’ 

second 
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second volume, a disquisition also takes place on the age of 
the world, in which the old story of the Canon Recupero and 
Brydone is introduced, together with the celebrated reply of 
the late lamented Bishop of Landaff. This and much more, 
which we have not time to notice, will be found in an Appen- 
dix consisting of fourteen papers; in number éleven of which 
a singular piece of information occurs, viz. that Aischylus and 
Euclid were natives of Sicily; though the former has been hi- 
therto supposed to be an Athenian, and the latter (if a certain 
mathematician of that name be meant) a native of Alexandria 
in Egypt. 

Our readers will now have been able to collect, that the 
work under review is by no means what a tour in Sicily might 
and ought to have been. ‘Though the author has had the 
education and the habits of a gentleman, his style is generally 
too frivolous for a man of sense, and occasionally too blunt and 
familiar to be free from the charge of inelegance; while his 
particularities of detail often approach the borders of coarse- 
ness*, ‘The volumes, it seems, ‘ were taken from a journal 
written without any intention of publication at the time;’ and 
this circumstance in some degree accounts for the insertion of 
such remarks on certain domestic manners and customs as, 
we feel convinced, could never have been intended to meet 
the public eye. — Notwithstanding these and some other more 
venial blemishes, viz. repetitions of idea and phrase, and casual 
grammatical errors, arising perhaps from want of habit in the 
art of composition, we have not been insensible to some mani- 
fest and undeniable merits. We have perceived with pleasure 
a great degree of candour and frankness pervading the author’s 
narrative: he. appears to be free from prejudice against any 
one people, or blind partiality towards any peculiar country : 
he has evidently related facts and circumstances as he found 
them; and he has sometimes erred rather in giving too plain 
and too downright a statement of things, than in attempting 
to disguise the truth, or wilfully to convey an erroneous im- 
pression. We must also admit that much information ma 
be gathered from the work; and that a person gifted wit 
some degree of patience may collect from it, here and there, 
many pi era observations, and some very excellent, though 
few original, ideas. 

On the whole, we have perused this publication with a 
mixture of pleasing and disagreeable sensations. Occasionally 
wearied by the sameness and insipidity of the style, we have 
at times been almost ready to close the volumes altogether ; 


—_— 
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* As one example, see Vol. i. p. 345. 
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yet, at other moments, we have felt a lively participation in the 
author’s sentiments and situation, and been almost di 

to congratulate him on the success of his labours and thank 
him for the execution of the work. Were we to hazard an 
opinion respecting the degree of favour which the public will 
shew towards it, we should say that it will never be taken up 
without exciting gratification and interest, nor ever laid 
down without leaving some impressions of disappointment and 
regret. 


+. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1816. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.10. Institutes of Christian Perfection, of Macarius the Egyp- 
tian, called the Great. Translated from the Greek, by Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. 230. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Murray. 1816. 

Macarius, an Egyptian monk, was distinguished in the Eastern 
church, during the early part of the fourth century, by inflexible 
uprightness of conduct and spotless integrity of character, rather 
than by any peculiar splendour of intellectual endowments. His 
own natural inclination for purity of moral principle, as well as his 
accustomed energy and fervour not only in the performance of 
religious exercises but in a steady adherence to religious truth, 
contributed to render him a conspicuous ornament to that creed, 
in the support of which his affections had been early engaged ; and, 
having placed himself under the guidance of St. Anthony, the ori- 
ginal founder of monastic institutions, he soon arrived at such pre- 
eminence in the duties and discipline of the school which he had 
chosen, as to acquire the honourable appellation Of radegioyéeur, 
or the aged youth. About the time of his entering on the years 
of manhood, the church was beginning to smart under the lash of 
those persecutions and calamities which arose out of the Arian 
and Athanasian controversies, and which it was the object of the 
general council of Nice in Bithynia to assuage. When initiated 
into the office of the priesthood, his aversion to the tumult of re- 
ligious dissension, and his desire of distinction only in the paths of 
piety anc devotion, induced him to retire from those scenes of dis- 
cord, in company with a congenial fraternity, and to court repose 
in the solitudes of Nitria. ‘Here,’ says Mr. Penn, ‘ in speaking 
of this-pious assembly, their time was passed in offices of devotion 
and charity, in apostolical progresses and instructions, and in labours 
and works of different. kinds; and with a constancy and sanctity so 
exemplary and notorious, that some imagined the prediction of the 
prophet; “ The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” to 
have been literally fulfilled in the solitudes of Egypt.’. Their hap- 
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piness, however, was soon interrupted by the loss of their great 
patron, the celebrated Bishop of Alexandria. Indeed, the death 
of Athanasius proved fatal to their tranquillity: since, on the in- 
statement of Lucius, Athanasius’s successor, in the episcopal 
chair, the indignation of the Arian Bishop broke out against these 
opponents of his creed, though harmless and unresisting Christians. 
‘ Macarius and his brethren were in consequence banished to a re- 
mote island: but the Bishop, finding himself unable to effect con- 
version by means-of punishment, or reconciliation by the exercise 
of arbitrary power, was soon persuaded to restore them to liberty; 
and Macarius found himself once more peaceably settled in Nitria, 
-where he closed his career in devout resignation and serenity, 
A.D. 391, in the gist year of his age. ° 
The works, which have come down to us from the pen of this 
venerable person, are his Homilies and his Opuscula. The former 
have been printed at different times, in various forms, at Paris, 
Cologne, Lyons, and Leipsic ; where the last edition of them was 
published by Pritius in 1698, in 8vo. with Palthenius’s improved 
version. The Opuscula were first discovered in manuscript at 
Rome in 1666 by Francis Torrés, a Jesuit. They consist of seven 
books, treating of the different Christian virtues, together with 
‘apophthegms or miscellaneous sayings, and were first published at 
_Paris in 1684 by Father Poissin (Possinus), together with a Latin 
version, in his Thesaurus Asceticus, 4to. They were afterward re- 
published at Leipsic in 1698 by Pritius. ‘ It is this latter work, 
the Opuscula,’ says the translator, ‘ which (with Possinus’s Apoph- 
shegms) I here offer to the English reader, under the general title 
of ‘ Institutes of Christian Perfection,” as being the most simply 
descriptive of its subject and contents; since it consists entirel 
of rules and maxims of Christian perfection, often tatonnected, 
‘and in no -regular form of discussion: in accomplishing which 
object, I have only used the edition of Pritius, not having yet 
been able to procure the Thesaurus Asceticus of Possinus.’ Mr. 
Penn is so well known to the, public, both as'a scholar and a 
theologian, .that it is not necessary for us to comment at any 
length on his qualifications for a task which he has here executed 
_ with his usual ability: nor will our readers, we imagine, be dis- 
posed to. question the utility of the writings of the early fathers of 
the church, if it be granted that the characters, the manners, and 
the sentiments of those, who lived nearest to the apostolical age, 
are necessarily the best models for our own.—The preface, which is 
- composed with much elegance of style, exhibits an extensive de- 
_gree of information relative to these early periods of Christianity: 
_the scriptural references are numerous and accurate; and the 
annotations are just and appropriate. 


Art.11. The Church in Danger: a Statement of the Cause,.and 
- of the probable Means of averting that Danger attempted; in a 
Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, &c. &c. | By 
» the Rev. Richard Yates, BD. and F.S.A. Chaplain to the 
©! Royal Hospital, Chelsea; Rector of Ashen, &c. 8vo.. pp. 226. 
~7 5s. Boards.: Rivingtons, &c.- 1815. 
eri} 7 Mr. Yates 
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Mr. Yates is already known to the public as the author of the 
History and Antiquities of the Town and Abbey of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, and we think that the present tract is not likely to derogate 
from his reputation. His object is to shew in what consists any 
real danger to the ecclesiastical establishment of the kingdom, and 
to suggest those means which appear to him the most effectual in 
averting that danger. His arguments tend to prove that 

‘. The Bible Societies not being the chief cause of injury, their 
restraint or suppression would not remove the danger : — that the 
increase of Sectarian methodism is not the cause, but a consequence 
of the present state of the church :— that. the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowlege, and the Society for the Establishment of Na- 
tional Schools, though admirable auxiliaries, are not, and cannot 
of themselves be equal to the task of averting the threatening 
danger: — that the recent acts relating to the residence of the 
clergy, and the employment of curates, have not reached or even 
touched upon the source and cause of danger : — that the proposal 
for erecting one large parochial church in. each of the. present 
parishes must be found a very inadequate remedy ;— and that a 
legislative enactment, prescribing a distribution of the population 
into appropriate divisions, supplying the means of public worship, 
and providing for the useful and efficient discharge of. the pastoral 
‘offices, in districts not hitherto so provided, is the most certain and 
only propevie means of securing the stability and prosperity of the 
ished church.’ 7 

He begins therefore by shewing how disproportionate is the size 
of the churches to the population of the parishes, and how many 
persons are consequently excluded from-public worship and pa- 
rochial communion. On this principle, he takes a view of the 
means which are provided for public worship in the metropolis, 
where chapels have of late years been huilt to remedy the want of 
accommodation in the parish-churches: but these chapels, he 
justly observes, ‘ though they supply the means of public worship 


-to many of the wealthy members of the community, yet certainly 


contribute a large proportion of injury to the established church.’ 
It is a disgraceful thing that they should be conducted, as they 
are, like so many commercial speculations. —‘ The first object of 
the proprietors is to obtain the highest possible rent for the pews ; 
those who can pay liberally are accommodated, the poor are uni- 
versally and wholly excluded ;—while the officiating ministers are 
hired, tried, kept, or dismissed, like menials, at the caprice of 
their employers, having no parochial connection with their congre- 
gation, and no power of appeal to the higher authorities of the 
establishment.—The average. proportion of numbers, which, at the 
original division of parishes, our ancestors intended to allot to one 
church and one minister, is endeavoured to be obtained by taking 
the average number allotted to each minister in the several 
counties forming a circle of about 100 miles semi-diameter around 
the metropolis ; and this general average is computed to be about 
i110 houses, and 640 persons to one parish church. By com- 
paring, therefore, this allotment with the present state of the 
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churches and population of the several parishes of the kingdour, 
the inadequacy of provision, which the legislature has hitherto 
made for public worship, is manifestly apparent. The town of 
Brighton is @ strong case in point; which, when merely a small 
fishing-place, was furnished with one church and one minister: it 
is now increased to a resident population of more than 12,000; 
‘ and the law,’ says Mr. Yates, ‘ still continues that number in one 
parish, under the care of one minister, and the same one church: 
which upon the largest computation cannot supply the benefit of 
the liturgical instruction of the church of England to more than 
3,000, leaving a surplus ores of 9,000 without parochial 
communion with the church of England.’ The same observations 
are applied to many other parishes; in which, from different circum- 
stances, the population has increased to a size never contemplated 
by the original framers of our ecclesiastical laws, and which, in 
aaeeme ote require farther provision from the present legislative 

ody. 

This tract is well written, the arguments are ably drawn up, 
and the case is madé out in a luminous and statistical manner. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.12. A Biogrephicat Memoir of the late Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart., Captain of his Majesty’s Ship Menelaus, of 38 Guns, 
killed in Action while storming the American Camp at Bellair, 
near Baltimore, 31st August 1814. 4to. pp.111. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

It is understood that this memoir proceeds from the pen of Sir 
George Dallas, whose daughter was wedded to the hero whom it 
depicts. The partiality of relationship may therefore be supposed 
to oe had some effect over the sentiments and expressions of the 
narrator: but the professional character of Sir Peter Parker stood 
high enough to justify warmth of eulogy and the recommendation 
of it as an exaniple ; while of his private virtues Sir George must 
have been enabled to form a correct judgment. The name of 
Parker, indeed, has long been known with great distinction in the 
navy; and the lamented subject of this narrative seems likely to 
have carried it to augmented fame, had his life been longer spared. 
He was one of those instances in which promotion had been 

ranted at an age to which the regulations of the service would 

ave refused it, he having been raised to post-rank before he was 
twenty years old ; and, though his example proved an exception to 
the wise principles of the rule which was broken in his case, we 
would not here forget that exceptio confirmat regulam: nor should 
an instance like this be dauted to justify such deviations, which 
are too often permitted at the beni of interest, to the con- 
tingent hazard of the public service and the certain dissatisfac- 
tion of the less fortunate members of it. 

Sir Peter had been engaged in much active duty during the 
eight years of his life as a captain, being only 28 when he was 
killed in an action, on shore, into which his gallantry had extra- 
professionally carried him. The narrative is composed with ~ 
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terest and elegance; displaying the feelings of an affectionate 
heart, and the literary accomplishments of a gentleman. It is 
also ornamented by a striking portrait of the deceased hero; and 
by the pathetic and beautiful lines on his death which were written 
by his cousin Lord Byron, and have been circulated in the papers 
and magazines. 


POLITICS. 


Art.13. Observations on the Principles which enter into. the Com- 
merce in Grain, and into the Measures for supplying Food to 
the People; being the Substance of an Essay read to the Lite- 
rary and Commercial Society of Glasgow. By Dugald Banna- 
tyne, Esq. 8vo. 1s.6d. Longmanand Co. 1816. 

lasgow has always taken an active part in opposing restrictions 

on the free import of corn, the manufacturing interest consideri 
it as the greatest of all advantages to command labour at a rea- 
sonable rate; and Mr. Bannatyne, having advocated this side of 
the question with applause i a society of his tewnsmen, has 
now been induced to submit his reasoning to a more comprehen- 
sive tribunal. All great authorities were, he says, (p.10.) in 
favour of a free trade in corn until Mr. Malthus, in his work on 
Population, demanded the same protection for the home-grower 
of corn as for the home-manufacturer of particular commodities : 
but these manufactures, observes Mr. B., (such as lace and silks, ) 
are productive of no benefit to the public, being all carried on in 
contradiction to natural and inherent obstacles, while our labour 
and capital would find a more beneficial direction if transferred to 
the woollen, cotton, hardware, or other branches; in which, par- 
ticularly in the latter, we possess local and permanent advantages 
over our Continental neighbours. 

* It seems extraordinary, that we should be so much alive to 
the advantages we gain from the division of employments in the 
prosecution of our home-industry, and not see the benefit to be 
obtained from the more extended division of them among nations ; 
a division pointed out by the separate facilities for carrying them 
on, which, from climate, soil, or natural productions, different 
countries possess.’ 

The scope of this reasoning, followed up, as it is, through several 
pages, is to exhibit the extension ef tillage to inferior soils as un- 
advisable, because corn can be imported cheaper than it can be 
grown; and because, by keeping up the price artificially, we 
oblige ourselves to labour ‘in our manufactures at a great disad- 
vantage when compared with other nations. The practical result 
of the plan of Mr. B. (a plan in which he has the support of the 

eat majority of the political economists) would be to tutn the 
inferior soils into pasture ; to till only the better, or, at most, the 
middling; to be contented with seeking a part of our annual 

supply pate a seventh) from foreign countries; and to find a 

counterpoise to this partial depreciation of the value of our land, 

in the general superiority which would eventually accrue to the 
country at large from bringing the price of labour and provisions 
Ff3 nearly 
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nearly on a level with those of other countries. Yet to this 
some very serious objections may be urged ; not to the principle, 
(which is mcontrovertible, ) but to the extent of injury that would, 
in the mean time, be sustained by our farmers and landholders ; 
to the financial difficulty attending a repeal of the taxes, which 
press on agriculture; and to the almost universal embarrassment 
of the tradesmen, the shop-keepers, and even the labourers depen- 
dent for employment on the farming interest. No man will advise 
to suspend the payment of the interest of the national debt; and 
in what way can the taxes that would be lost by the overthrow of 
the present agricultural system be replaced, otherwise than by 
encumbering with export-duty those very commodities, from the 
extended sale of which the advocates of Mr. B.’s system bid us to 
expect our relief? | 

_ The remainder of the tract (p.23. et seg.) is Occupied in exhi- 
biting the national loss that is consequent on the present system of 
restriction, and the eventual stability that would attend the state 
of the farmer, could our situation allow of complete freedom in 
the corn-trade. All this must be admitted by the impartial 
inquirer; , but by what means is it possible for us to extricate 
ourselves from the situation into which long-continued war and 
enormous taxation have brought us? We, for our part, can see 
no hope of good from any sudden alteration in the principles of 
the corn-trade: but we may look with confidence to the eventual 
benefit that will arise from a pacific system, a reduction of national 
expence, a progressive improvement of machinery, and a general 
habit of economy in private life. These form the best and surest 
bases of commercial greatness; it was these which proved the 
support of Holland in her better days; and which, combined with 
the possession of extensive capital and the advantages of an insular 
position, may yet revive the languishing prosperity of England. 


Art.14. Observations on the Scarcity of Money; and its Effects 
upon the Public. By Edward Tatham, D.D. Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 8vo. pp.32. Rivingtons, &c. 1816. 

We can by no means congratulate this reverend gentleman on 
the figure that he makes as a political economist. The reasons, 
by which he attempts to account for the existence of public dis- 
tress, are such as we should expect from an honest farmer or his 
good-natured consort arguing by the fire-side; viz. that our money 
has been drained out of the country in loans amd subsidies, while 
the arrival of fresh supplies has been prevented by the troubles in 
Mexico and Peru. It seems never to enter into Dr. T.’s calcu- 
lation that money thus withdrawn is speedily replaced by the 
returns of trade; and he can find no better expedient for our 
relief than an increased issue of our currency in the shape both of 
coin and bank-paper. He flatters himself with accomplishing 
an important point by subjecting bank-notes to a stamp annually 
renewable, and by obliging private bankers to give landed or 
funded security to the public for the payment of their notes: but 
the former of these expedients could scarcely answer any other 
purpose than that of increasing revenue; and, if the latter be 
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apparently desirable, we shall do well to remember that the object 
contemplated by it might be attained by the much less burden- 
some alternative of giving to gentlemen of landed property the 
permission of becoming partners in great banking establishments, 
to the extent that is practised north of the Tweed. It is a re- 
markable fact, (see Evidence before the Bullion-Committee, 1810, ) 
that no Scotch bank has ever failed in the fulfilment of its engage- 
ments ; a circumstance to be explained only by the magnitude of 
the establishments, and by the non-existence of the law which with 
us limits to six the number of partners in any banking concern 
except the Bank of England. 

We have refrained from dwelling on the variety of excentric 
notions with which this tract is replete. The following remark 
may give a tolerable idea of Dr. T.’s estimate of his powers of 
ene Tap if the individual to whom he alludes be, as we suppose, 

imself: * Since the miraculous battle of Waterloo, we live in 
the hope that France is settled at last. Many were weak enough, 
with the exception of .one at least, to think the same more than a 
year and a half ago.’ 


Art. 15. A Leiter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
State of the Agriculture of the United Kingdom, and on the 
Means of relieving the present Distress of the Farmer, and of 
securing him against the Recurrence of similar Embarrassment, 
By R. Torrens, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Hatchard. 1816. 

Our readers will recollect that we had occasion to notice suc- 
cessively Major Torrens’s publications on money and paper-cur- 
rency, on the Catholic-question, and more lately a work of 
fiction under the title of ‘‘ The Victim of Intolerance.” In the 
pamphlet before us, he quits the field of imaginary description, 
and is content to return to what Dr. Johnson might have called 
‘¢ plain and sober ratiocination.” In treating of the distresses of 
our agriculturists, he lays very little stress on the reduction of our 
bank-paper ; attributing the rapid alteration to the greatness of 
the change from war to peace, and to the eflect of a disposition 
in the people to go to an extreme in either situation. He then 
combats, more seriously than the subject deserved, the highly 
improper recommendation of the Corn-committee of 1813 to 
impose on foreign wheat the enormous duty of 24 shillings a 
quarter ; and he is equally strenuous in opposing the projected 
tax on foreign wool, a proposition originating, we believe, with 
Lord Sheffield. With regard to an expected change in the mode 
of collecting tythes, Major T. is friendly to the proposed al- 
teration, but deems it necessary to caution the farmer against 
expecting much relief from it. His great hope of our recovering 
former prosperity rests on the adoption of a free and unrestricted 
system in our corn-trade; and he observes : a 

‘ To any persons who will either investigate first Dh, Br or 
recur to the experience of countries which, like Holland, have. 
given freedom to trade, it must be evident, that this natural state 
of things is greatly preferable to any artificial system which can 
be substituted in its stead. — As we extend the area from which 
Ff4 subsistence 
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subsistence is drawn, the inequality in the productiveness of the 
seasons diminishes, Hence when, under a free intercourse, 
deficient harvests required an unusual importation, abundant 
harvests in‘some other country of the world would supply the 
deficiency by an extraordinary export. On the other hand, a 
succession of unusually abundant years could occasion no deep 
depression in our markets, because this extraordinary quantity of 
corn of home-growth could not (as when a aut dh harvests 
occur in the case of a country forcing in average years an inde- 
pendent supply ) much exceed the consumption of the season.’ 

The question of a state of freedom in the import and export. of 
corn is evidently that part of the subject with which Major T. is 
most familiar: he repels the principal objections to it with consi- 
derable effect ; and he even undertakes to shew that, so far from its 
being eventually disadvantageous to the landlord and the farmer, 
these two important classes would find in it the basis of their 
future security, We agree with him that, if, by the effects of long 
peace, the increase of our capital, the farther improvement of 
machinery, or any other causes, we could bring our general 
prices down to a level or nearly to a level with those of our 
neighbours, complete freedom in the export and import of corn 
would be a most desirable system: but to attempt it under present 
circumstances would, like a sudden resumption of cash-payments, 
be productive of a degree of distress which it is the most serious 
duty of Government to avoid. , 


MEDICINE, &Xc. 


Art.16.' Practical Observations on Necrosis of the Tibia ; illus- 
trated with Cases, and a Copper-plate. To which is added, a 
Defence of a Tract, entitled, ‘‘ Description of an Affection of 
the Tibia induced by Fever, &c.” By Thomas Whately, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 8vo. pp. 130. 
6s. Boards. Callow. 1815. 

A few years ago, Mr. Whately published an essay in which he 
described a peculiar affection of the tibia, sometimes occurring as 
a consequence of fever, in which part of the inner surface of the 
bone exfoliates, the loose pieces then forming a source of irritation 
which communicates a troublesome disease to the whole limb. In 
some remarks that were made on this work, it was asserted that the 
author had not understood the nature of the malady on which he 
was treating ; and that the disease which he had described as new, 
and as not before distinctly noticed by any writer, was in fact 
nothing more than the well known necrosis ossium, or dry gan- 

ene of the bones. To repel this objection, and to illustrate the 

ifference between the two diseases, form the immediate object of 
the present essay; in which Mr. Whately minutely describes the 
proper necrosis, contrasts it with the peculiar affection of the 
tibia consequent on fever, gives directions for their treatment, 
especially dwells on those points in which a difference in‘ this 
respect is, necessary, and concludes with relating a number of 
cases of the proper necrosis which have fallen under his own 

. inspection. 
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inspection. The necrosis of the tibia is defined to be ‘ an attack 
of inflammation, followed by suppuration, and producing certain 
effects upon the bones.’ This inflammation is said to affect the 
substance of the bone, in the first instance. As we may suppose, 
it varies in its degree of violence in different cases, and con- 
sequently in the degree of its effects; and the author describes, 
at some length, the several gradations of disease which the bone 
assumes. 

‘ All the vessels which carry blood into the tibia must be 
excited to strong action, by which the bony laminz are so de- 
stroyed, that nearly the whole of this hard bone, from joint to 
joint, is reduced in some cases to a mere vascular pulp, by the 
absorption and annihilation of all its component parts ; a 
only a few small particles of bone, which are detached from the 
circulation, and remain as extraneous bodies in different parts of 
the leg. In other cases, where the attack is not more severe, nor 
the inflammation more extensive, and where the symptoms appear 
as nearly the same as possible, almost the whole cylinder of the 
tibia, though frequently in a jagged and eroded state in ‘some 
parts of it, nebishes, is detached at each extremity, at a little 


. distance from its connection with the epiphisis, and thrown off as 


an extraneous body. Jn other cases again, a portion only of the 
cylinder of the tibia, accompanied by other large pieces from 
different parts of the bone, is left detached from the adjoining 
parts by the inflammation ; all the remainder of the bone bein 
absorbed. Or it sometimes happens, that almost the whole sub- 
stance of the tibia is absorbed or destroyed; leaving only some 
long thin dead laminz, which are often found six or eight inches 
in length. Besides these cases, there are others, in an almost end- 
less variety, in the size, number, and situation, of portions of the 
tibia, detached by the inflammation, and left as extraneous 
bodies. Among these are, sometimes, portions of its cancellated 
structure, the remainder of the bone being, in all these cases, as 
in the former, absorbed, or in some way destroyed.’ 

In the course of his work, the author is Jed to notice ‘he treatise 
on the same subject by Mr. Russel, in whose opinions he generally 
coincides: but on one point he differs from him; and one which 
involves a question of considerable practical importance: viz. 
“ whether the bones, when once detached frem the circulation, un- 
dergo a gradual decay, and consequent diminution of size, bein 
dissolved by the heat and moisture of the part, and are at lengt 
totally absorbed or discharged, in no unreasonable length of time 
after their separation ; or whether they remain for a very long 
time nearly in an unchanged state.’ Mr. Russel speaks confi- 
dently as to the possibility of this change; whereas Mr. Whately’s 
experience leads him to think that, when any portion of bone is en- 
tirely cut off from the circulation, it undergoes very little change. 

The latter portion of the essay is occupied with practical direc- 
tions for the treatment of this complaint ; a very important part of 
which consists in removing the dead sequestra, as it is called, from 
the case of new bony matter in which it is enveloped. - In this 
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e of the cure, a considerable share of mechanical contrivance 
is often pevoseat > and it is not easy to lay down any general plan 
which must not be modified by each individual instance that comes 
before us. In ten cases; with which the volume concludes, Mr. W.. 
minutely details the different stages of the disease; affording a 
valuable fund of information for the young practitioner, who may 
be required to exercise his art in the treatment of ‘so singular an 
affection. 


Art. 17. Reflections on Fever ; intended to point out the Princi- 
ples upon which a systematic and useful Method of Treatment 
might be established. By Robert Calvert, M.D., Physician to 
the Forces, &c. 8vo. pp. 84. 4s. 6d. Boards. Callow. 1815. 
If these reflections be not calculated to produce any great effect 

en the practice in fever, or to diffuse any great light over the 

theory, they may nevertheless be read with advantage ; and they 
possess the merit of brevity. The author appears to have made: 
some useful observations, and to have reflected on what he has ob- 
served ; and probably farther experience and reflection may enable 
him to model his opinions into a more correct and matured form 
than that in which they now appear. His leading doctrine is that 
the health of the body chiefly depends on a due balance between 
the functions of secretion and excretion on the one hand, and 
those. of assimilation on the other; which equilibrium, he says, 

‘between the ingress and egress of the circulating fluids, I shall 

call the balance of circulation.’ This amounts nearly to the old 

Sanctorian doctrine of the statical medicine ; and it is illustrated 

very much in the manner of that assiduous experimentalist. Like 

him, Dr. Calvert imputes very important effects to the state of the 
cuticular discharge, and particularly to the insensible perspiration. 

He refers to the experiments of Lavoisier and Seguin ; in which 

they found, or thought that they found, this discharge to amount 

to one pound and 14 ounces daily, and hence he deduces the fol- 
lowing argument : 

‘ Now supposing this to be suppressed for the space of four- | 
and-twenty hours, the other functions remaining unchanged, it 
is evident, that no less than thirty ounces would be added to 
the circulating mass during that space of time, which is at the 
rate of ten drachms per horam. When we reflect upon the allevi- 
ation of the symptoms, which a patient experiences in the height 
of a febrile paroxysm, from the abstraction of a few ounces 
of blood, or from the loss of a like quantity by perspiration, we 
cannot wonder, that the accumulation of the perspirable fluid 
alone should, in the space of twenty-four hours, give rise to all 
those distressing symptoms we perceive to happen.’ 

After this general view of his hypothesis, Dr. C. next proposes 
‘to explain more on the effects of diurnal changes of 
temperature upon the vascular system, as tending to produce a 
febrile state of the body.’ This diurnal change, as depending 
merely on the presence or absence of the sun’s rays, he supposes 
to act on the body so as to produce ‘ a diurnal flux and reflux in 
the vascular system,’ by which the pores of the skin are opened in 


the day, and closed at night ; thus causing ‘ a vascular we 
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If this change takes place too rapidly, or if it bé carried beyond its 
proper degree, it-is supposed to ‘constitute ‘thé immediate origin 
of a febrile paroxysm. ‘This principle is then applied to those dif- 
ferent circumstances which increase the frequency or the violence 
of fever, such as warm climates,’ marshy situations, the autumnal 
season, &c.; andthe author afterward attempts ‘to explain how this 
vascular plethora may be, at one time, ‘appliéd to generate a quo- 
tidian, and at another time a tertian, ora quartan fever. To the 
same circumstance is also referred the enlargement of the different 
viscera and the affections of the head, with the deranged state of the 
secretions and of the animal functions, which occur in fever. 

The treatment of fever will naturally follow from the idea of. its 
cause, and must consist in obviating or removing this loss of 
‘ balance between the ingress and egress of the circulating fluids, 
We are first, it is said, to ascertain whether the balance be de- 
stroyed by too great an hers or too small an egress, or by these 
circumstances combined. In this way'is explained the action of the 
different means of producing evacuations of any kind, by the skin, by 
the bowels, or by blood-letting. On the latter remedy we have some 
judicious remarks, the main object of which is to shew that its oper- 
ation has not been well understood, and that it has often been em- 
ployed in a very rash and ill-advised manner. The subsequent para- 

raph contains a summary of the author's sentiments on this topie > 

‘ Blood-letting, though an useful and important remedy in fever, 
is but secondary to those I have already pointed out. It is to 
be employed, 1st, in all those cases where the accumulation 
of fluids is so great, that we cannot hope to reduce them 
through their natural outlets; or, where the danger of delay ren- 
ders an immediate evacuation necessary. 2dly, When there is 


considerable local accumulation in any of the important viscera, as ° 


the lungs, liver, intestines, brain, &c. which threatens destruction 
or disorganization to the-parts, or threatening apoplexy. Lastly, 
When the vessels of any important organ have been actually burst.” 


Art.18. A Letter to Thomas Thompson, Esq. M. P., containing Consi- 
derations on the Necessity of proper Places being provided by the 
Legislature for the Reception of all insane Persons, and on some 
of the Abuses which have been found to exist in Mad-houses, with 
a Plan to remedy them. By W. C. Ellis, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. zs. Longman, 1815. 

Ais Mr. Ellis undertakes to discuss all the interesting topics an- 
nounced in this title-page, in the brief compass of 48 pages, we 
cannot expect him to enter very profoundly into them, or to throw 
much new light on them: but we must acknowlege that the 
pamphlet contains some sensible remarks ; and that its brevity, if 
on some accounts it may be urged as an objection, may also-be 
considered on others as arecommendation. Mr. E. strongly insists 
on the fact, which is now made known by irrefragable proofs, that 
the receptacles for the insane, in different parts of the kingdom, 
are not nearly sufficient in number, and that most of them have 
been very improperly managed. The cause of some of the abuses 
he conceives to be ‘ the mystery with which many of those wha 
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have had the management of the insane have constantly end 
voured to envelop it;’ so that, while most other parts of ‘medical 
practice have, been in a state of progressive improvement, the 
treatment of insanity has remained nearly stationary. ‘ The same 
practice still exists that has done for many years in the largest and 
oldest establishment in the kingdom, that of bleeding and vomiting 
all round the spring andautumn,’ | | 

The peeneae remedy proposed for this evil consists in the sup- 
pression of all, or nearly all, the private establishments, and in the 
erection in their stead of public asylums, appropriated to certain 
districts, to be under the superintendance of proper inspectors. 
It is not to be doubted that strong objections may be urged against 
public asylums, as they have been hitherto managed: ‘ but, on 
due examination,’ Mr. Ellis remarks, ‘ it will be found, that the 
abuses in many of them have arisen from the bad laws by which 
they have been governed ; the proprietors having, as I have ob- 
served before; either had an interest. in the patients’ remaining, or 
they have considered them only as the means of filling their own 
private establishments, and have paid no farther regard to them, 
than what they thought necessary to answer that purpose.’ B 
the appointment of inspectors, and some other regulations whic 
he s ts, Mr. Ellis conceives that these difficulties may be | 
ebvia 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.19. A Narrative ofthe Retreat of the British Army from Burgos; 
in a Series of Letters. With an Introductory Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of 1812, and Military Character of the Duke of Wellington. 
By George Frederick Burroughs, Surgeon, Bristol, late Assistant- 
Surgeon of the Royal Dragoons. 8vo. pp. 88. Egerton, &c. 
We are sorry that this little work has lain for a considerable time 

unseen among a heap of others, since the nature of its subject made 

its interest rather temporary, while its familiar mode of composi- 
tion does not allow it to claim the permanent value of regular 
history. Its literary merit, indeed, is not great : but its derivation 
from an eye-witness of the scenes depicted, and its apparent good 
faith, give it a certain degree of value and attraction. Its deli- 
neation of Spanish scenery and Spanish conduct, of the difficulties 
of our campaigning in that country and of a retreat. before the 
enemy, and of the great talents of our Commander, will be found 
to correspond generally with other accounts. The noble Welling- 
ton, indeed, is so brilliant an object in the eyes of Mr. Burroughs, 
that the latter might parody some well known lines, and exclaim, 

‘¢ He has no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 
He is all grandeur, or all blindness I.” 

Mr. B.’s journal does not contain many particulars unconnected 
with military movements: but occasionally the latter are varied by 
notices of the country and the inhabitants, or yee aoe of cir- 
cumstances not exactly military though involved in the operations 


of war. The entrance of our troops into Madrid is stated as the 
cause of great satisfaction to the people of that metropolis, and 
their retreat is thus characterized: 


‘ The 
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¢ The departure of the troops from Madrid was attended with 
that proportionate degree of sorrow, which joy at our entrance had 
excited; and'it was truly a heart-rendifg scene to abandon to the 
unmereiful Contributions of the enemy, a’ people who had shewn 
themselves so decidedly friéndly to the English nation. Don 
Carlos de la Espana, who had been 5 pee governor during 
the temporary possession of the capital, perhaps too rigorous} 
exercised his authority by putting in arrest and confinement all 
those who were supposed to be in favour of the French, and con- 
fiscated their houses and property to the Cortes; and now, un- 
fortunately, those in our own interest, fearful the French should 
enforce the same discipline upon them, left Madrid, and accom- 
panied our army in considerable numbers. 

‘ In all these marches the' females, as may be supposed, were 
the greatest sufferers, and if the cumbrous and fantastic dresses of 
the elder ladies prompted a smile, the loveliness and elegance of 
the young elicited the warmest sympathy. The industrious, 
though too much insulted ass, was the common beast of burden, 
and some of them carried upon their backs what I would have 
willingly carried on my own—all that could interest by the union 
of ‘youth, innocence, and beauty. These unfortanate individuals, 
in the alleviation of whose distress, compassion had lost its balm, 
and’ hope its solace, had nothing but an ill-contrived parasol, 
or umbrella, to protect them from the weather. If the sun 
shone; their faces were suffused with many a limpid drop, 
and exhaustion hung upon their lips;—did it rain, their gay 
attire, like the feathers of birds, hung soddened and drooping 
to their delicate forms, and dejection sat. upon their brows ; while 
others in indifferent health, seated:on.a bullock car, were sobbing 
to the disagreeable squeaking of the greaseless wheels *. If you 
asked,;them where they were going? they said — they did not 
know, they were going with the English. Some, indeed, there 
were,, who did not scruple in ascribing to us the origin of their 

eseat miseries, and upbraided us with evils, which, even if we 
fad the inclination to inflict, we could not have prevented. How- 
ever, as far as our circumstances and limited means would allow, 
every attention was paid them.’ : 

On quitting Salamanca, Mr. B. says: 

‘ 1 could not refrain from entering and bidding adieu to an 
University, which had exhibited much learning, and produced men 
of considerable enrinence, during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies:—but the more powerful inducement was that of replenishing 
my stock of provisions, which was reduced to a few hard pieces of 
biscuit ; and ‘these, even when broken between the stones, continued 
to disappoint both my teeth and my appetite. On entering the 
apn: or square, and going into a shop, my attention was arrested 

y two interesting females, sisters, who were lamenting with. tears 
in their eyes their unhappy situation. They said, “ their friends 





« * The people entertain an idea that the noise made by the 
wheels of the car stimulates the oxen to exertion, for which rea- 
son they never grease them.” , 
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. were all about to leave)the city with their property —~ for theme 
selves, they knew, not, what to do, they were. lost to the world.” I 
was glad to return from this distressing sight, but it was only to 
witness others. Sgme, individuals ware engaged in removing their 
property, — others im assisting their: sick relations upon, cars, — 
while a few from the. Rffects of stupor and, fright, occasioned 
by the approach of the enemy, were, carrying away. the least 
valuable part of their possessions... The distress of the: nuns, 
who were too generally ill-treated by the French soldiery,, was 
not the least conspicuous ; in fluttering trepidation, they crowded 
at the grating of the convent-windows, waving their white handker- 
chiefs to the British soldiers, who were passing, and bidding them 
farewell.’ : seer 
In the Introduction, we perused with regret, the author’s remark 
‘that at Salamanca the English found difficulty in obtaining, food, 
partly owing to the circumstance that some of Sir John Moore’s 
forces had neglected to pay for their supplies ; so that, whenever 1 
Commissariat applied for provisions, ‘ the magistrates never failed. 
to present them with a number of the checks ‘or acknowlegements * 
given by that army ; recommending that they should be taken up 
rst. Surely, this nice observance of cash-accounts, however just 
in itself, was a sad return for the labours and lives of those: who 
came to defend a country which its natives could not or would:not 
protect ! 


Art. 20. A Guide to all the Watering or Sea-bathing Places, with 
a Description of the Lakes, a Sketch of a Tour in Wales, and 
various Itineraries, illustrated with Maps and Views.. A new 
and improved Edition. By the Editor of the Picture of London. 
12mo. pp.560. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. | 
No person can expect, even from a reviewer, a detailed and 

precise opinion as to the merits, in point of accuracy, of so mul- 

tifarious a compilation as this; and it is almost equally vain to de- 
mand uniform freedom from error, positive and negative, on the 
part of the compiler. We can, however, say that the present 

‘Guide has the appearance of possessing claims ‘to approbation, 

above the level.of ordinary productions of this nature; that the 

engravings are numerous and pleasing; and that the editor de- 
clares that he has himself personally visited ‘* most of the places 
described, and made many of his observations on the spot. It 
has also the very necessary addition of a copious index, — too 
often omitted in such works. 69 i 


Art. 21. Letters Patent.—A National Institution, for the general 
Accommodation and Benefit of Country Bankers ; including the 
Safety of their Remittances in Parcels by Coaches, and other 
Purposes. Established in 1815. 8vo. pp. 38. 18.6d. Asperne. 
The news-papers have of late contained more than abundant evi- 

dence of the depredations that occur in the conveyance of bankers’ 

parcels by coaches, and have pointed to the necessity of adopting 
some effectual method of preventing them. Government, it seems 
from this pamphlet, (p. 28.) has it in contemplation to pledge itself 
for the security of the parcels in question, on condition of receiv- 
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ing a remuneration in the shape of a small tax on the country- 
bankers: but this being, like other post-office improvements, 
delayed until the erection of the new edifice lately proposed in par- 
jiament, Mr. Pickering: comes forwards in the interval with his 
intended scheme, viz. that of ‘affixing to allnotes sent by coach 
a mark implying that payment is stopped until their arrival be 
duly certified.’ He proposes to take an office in a central situation 
in the city: receiving all parcels at the different inns on the arrival 
of the mail-coaches (twenty-two in number) in the morning, and 
delivering them, in the course of an hour or two, by his-clerks to 
the different bankers. This charge was at first intended to be at 
the rate of five shillings per toool. conveyed: but this he after- 
ward modifies to an annual sum, varying in its amount according 
to the distance of the country-banker from London. 

The London bankers, on being asked to promote this scheme, 
declined to adopt it; declaring that the losses did not concern 
them but the country-bankers; and adding, with true mercantile 
caution, that ‘ plans for the advantage of others must not increase 
their trouble or the number of their clerks.’ Answers rather more 
polite, but equally unsatisfactory, were returned at a public meet- 
ing of country-bankers held in the last year in London, where 
considerable regret was expressed that the patentee should have 
put himself to so much expence. Mr. P. is certainly very unlucky 
in endeavouring to make his plan intelligible either to the indi- 
viduals concerned or to the public at large; since he occupies 
nearly forty pages in attempts to explain what might, we think, be 
conveyed much more clearly in a third part of the space. 


Art.22. The System of Stock-jobbing explained: exposing the 
Ground of the Art, secret Manceuvres, Tricks, and Contriv- 
ances, Delusion of the monied Interest, and general Peculation, 
&c. &c. By a practical Jobber. 8vo. pp.87. Chapple. 1816. 
This tract is avowedly composed by the author of the pamphlet on 

the same subject which we noticed in our Number for January last. 


‘We should in truth have been at no loss to recognize the identit 


of the writer by the unfortunate perplexity of his style, and by his 
incessant difficulty in making his ideas intelligible to the reader. 
The chief difference in the productions consists in the present 
having a table of contents, and a glossary of the cant terms in the 
Stock-exchange: but, in other respects, the same ground is in a 
great measure re-trodden: the writer’s object being to explain the 
manner in which the worthy members of the Stock-exchange, or 
at least the portion of them who deal in time-bargains, attain the 
important point of transferrmg the money of the speculators out 
of doors into their own pockets. | 

A publication exposing in clear and intelligible language the 
manceuvres of the Stock-exchange would be curious and useful : 
but the task of comprehending these mysterious proceedings is only 
rendered more and more difficult by attempts to extract a meaning 
from the bewildered notions of such a writer as the one before us. 
Of this fact the reader will very soon convince himself, by refer. 
ring from the table of contents to the text for any particular point 
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in regard to which his curiosity may be excited. Even the clos ‘ 
sary is given in a confused and drawling style ; — we extract from 
it a few, phs that are rather better than the rest: 

‘ Bulls. -— Persons that purchase with a view for (to) a rise in 
the value of the funds. it | 
rs Bears.— Persons that sell with a view that the Stocks wil 

* Banging.— Selling the price down. ‘I ama seller at 603, 
1 am a seller at j, I ama seller at $, I am a seller at };” so the 
price will be called down without any transaction having taken 
place, but if there should, it will be among themselves. 

‘ Puffing. — Buying the price up. Having first got in at 60, 
‘¢] am a buyer of Consols at 60}; I am a buyer at #; Iam a 
buyer at 3; I am a buyer at 4.”— Thus the price may be set 
against those they first bought of; but sometimes they may bang 
and puff merely to draw people to act, that, if there be no account, 
this may make one. | 

‘ Lar-wigging. — When bargains are done privately in the 
market by a whisper; ‘ I do not wish to let any person know I 
am a Bull.” ’ 

These manceuvres apply only to the jobbers or speculators in 
stock, the established broker being generally a stranger to them, 
and in the habit of selling so much stock for so much ready money, 
in the same way as bargains take place in other regular markets. 





— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the Correspondence of our last Number, we intimated our 
intention of forwarding the communication .of Dr. Richardson, 
on:Fiorin Grass, for insertion in one of our Magazines; and we 
have now: to inform our readers that they will find it in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for this month. 





The work on the * Second Usurpation of Bonaparte’ is under 
consideration. 





A verbal error occurred in our last Review, of which we request 
our readers to take notice, and to mark its correction in their 
copies. In Art.15. of the Catalogue, p. 318., the first extract 
from Mr. Rogers’s Days of Harold should have been printed thus : 


‘ The keen autumnal breeze of night 
Subsiding at the peep of light,’ &c. 
The repetition of the word night was owing to the haste of an 
amanuensis in transcribing the lines from the book ; and the dis- 
tinction of marking the two words in ztalzc, by which a censure on 
that repetition.was conveyed, was owing to the misled vigilance of . 
the, corrector of the press. Mr. Rogers and the Reviewer are 
equally free from the commission and the ascription of the error. 


*,* The Appendix to this Volume of the Review will be, pub- 
lished on the 1st of October, with the Number for September, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Examen des Principes, &c.; i.e. An Examination of the 
Principles most conducive to the Advancement of Agriculture, 
5+ aac ng and Commerce, in France. By Ls. D. B. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 746. Paris. 1815. London, De Boffe. Price 1]. 


T= ordinary productions of the French press are of a de- 

scription materially different from that of the work now ‘ 

before us. We have here no flights of fancy, no studied 

point or antithesis in language, but a course of reasoning as 

calmly and gravely followed up asif it had proceeded from the 

pen of a German or a Dutchman. Still, united with the impar- 

tiality common to such writers, it discovers not a little of their 

verbose and indecisive tone; containing frequently an enu- 

meration of self-evident particulars, without any forcible appli- | 

cations; and laying claim to the reader’s approbation more 

by the sincerity of the intention than the power of the argu- f 

ments. Whether we look to the introduction, to the main 7 

part of the treatise, or to the concluding summary, we trace 

. throughout the same character of composition; — we find an 

r. abundant stock of observations, displaying undoubted accuracy 

and commendable moderation, but a very scanty portion of 
any thing that can be called either new or ras 4 q 

M.D. B.’s inquiry is divided into three principal parts, agri- ; 

cultural, manufacturing, and commercial: but this statement, 

without farther explanation, would convey a very indistinct 

Appr. Rev. Vou. Lxxx. Gg idea 
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idea of the various topics discussed. Under the head of Agri- 
culture we have a number of remarks on collateral sub- 


jects, such as taxes and their operation on the state of the 


cultivator; the deficient education of the peasantry; the in- 
adequate salaries of the country-curates ; the improvement of 
the breed of horses, &c. The second division is confined to 
its proper object of manufactures, treating successively of those 
of wool, cotton, flax, silk, iron, and leather; and under 
this head the author introduces (Vol. i. p. 273.) his first ob- 
servations in support of a very liberal and judicious, but for 
the present, we fear, impracticable proposition; that of maki 
no distinction between home and foreign fabrics, but of ad- 
mitting the whole into France free of duty. _ He recommends 
that the greatest extension should be given to this new doc- 
trine ; opening the frontier of the kingdom to foreigners in 
war as well as in peace ; and even going so far as to allow hostile 
merchantmen to resort, undisturbed and under their national 
flag, to the French ports. England, he apprehends, will 
not, for some ages at least, consent to this pacific mode of 
treating an enemy: but he argues, and with very considerable 
force, (Vol. ii. p. 212.) on the advantage of such a line of con- 
duct to France, even without the benefit of reciprocity. Eng- 
lish meérehandise, to some extent, she must have at all events; 
and that which she will not consent to receive by English ves- 
sels must be brought to her, generally at a higher rate, by 
neutrals. .Why, then, not adopt a course which, without 
injuring France, would contribute more than any thing to 
lessen that feeling of animosity which an adverse government 
generally finds it so easy to kindle in the minds of its subjects ? 
What an important step would this be towards that prolonged, 
we may even say that permanent, state of peace, which the 
author shows (Vol. ii. p. 73.) to be so much the interest of 
every industrious.community ! 

The great change produced throughout Europe by the 
sudden transition from wear to peace is likely to operate ma- 
terially on the collection of custom-house duties, particularly 
in countries that have a considerable extent of land-frontier ; 
and where the different governments can no longer keep on 
foot that host of military, whose co-operation was so effectual 
in seconding the civil officers in the repression of contraband 
traffic. : 


‘ Smuggling forms a set of men capable of any crime, inured 
to fatigue, ¢xposed to every kind of danger, and fearing neither 
the rigour of Winter nor the nocturnal journey, nor the oppo- 
sition of the Custom-house officers. The profits which they ex- 
pect tempt them to brave the chance of arrests, of fines, of 
imprisonment, 
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imprisonment, and even of death. England may hope, from her 
insular situation, if not to stop smuggling entirely, at least to di- 
minish its effects: but France, being connected with the Continent 
on several sides, and surrounded by a number of different states 
who are interested in promoting smuggling on her territory, cannot 
so easily defend herself. If, then, she should continue the prohibi- | 
tory system, she will find it necessary to persist in alarming the | 
fraudulent dealers by a code of barbarous laws that are incompatible 
with a free constitution. 

‘ After the peace of 1783, efforts were made to establish a mo- 
derate system of Custom-house duties in France; and in 1786 @ 
commercial treaty was concluded with England, which was consi- 
dered as advantageous to both nations: the only objection that 
could be reasonably made to it being that England continued to 
prohibit the importation of silk stuffs from French looms. Yet 
this treaty was censured by a great number of French manufac- 
turers, whose opinions were guided by inveterate prejudice: while 
the Commercial Chamber of Rouen published a celebrated memoir 
which condemned every article of it, and which was afterward 
discussed by a number of writers, some of whom were unacquainted 
with the very first principles of trade. The outcry against this , 
treaty has cbatianied to the present day: yet it was sufficientl : 
impartial ; and its chief defect was the extent of taxation which it 
imposed on the products of the industry of the two nations; 
amounting to twelve or fifteen per cent. on their value. This im- 
post was much higher than the rate of insurance on smuggling, 
which at that time amounted in France to no more than four or 
five per cent.; on the payment of which all the English manufac- 
tures could be conveyed with safety into the country. The con- 
sequence was that the duties fixed by the treaty were generally 
eluded, either by false declarations at the Custom-houses or by the 
introduction of goods by smuggling. 

‘ In the year after the conclusion of this treaty, the importation 
of manufactured goods from England into France amounted te 
about 1,250,000l. sterling; a quantity so far exceeding the de- 
mand that a great part was necessarily sold ataloss. The English 
exporters, warned by this example, limited their consignments to 
the demand, and in the following year the imports were reduced 
to half. The exports from France to England amounted in each 
of these years to a million or 1,250,000l.; of which 6 or 700,000l. 
were for wine and spirits. 

‘ At the Revolution, the duties on transporting goods from 
province to province in the interior were abolished, and only a. ; 
single line of Custom-houses was left along the frontier of the i" 
kingdom. At first the duties were moderate, but they very soon . 
increased under Bonaparte’s government, his wants augmenting 
yearly in proportion as his conquests were extended, en. he 
came to act the part of a tyrant, the Custom-house-system took 
a similar direction, and became oppressive and absurd. He pro- 
hibited in merchants what he allowed to himself; he forbade, un- 
der the severest penalties, and even that of death, all intercourse 
Gg 2 with 
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with England, while he carried on an open trade with that country 
by means of the licences which he sold to ship-owners, on condition 
of their paying duties of 100 and 150 percent. on the value of the 
merchandise imported into France. Yet he continued to declare 
that all his views tended to the promotion of French industry, and 
he found manufacturers credulous or blind enough to applaud 
measures which could only conduce to their eventual ruin.’ 


All these considerations come in aid of the favourite ideas 
of the author, viz. the abolition of the import-duty on foreign 
goods, the discharge of the numerous body of Custom-house 
officers kept up for the purpose of collecting them, and the 
permission for merchandise of all kinds to find a market without 
any other charge than that of production, manufacture, and. 
transport. ‘The common interest of the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, and the consumer, is to purchase 
foreign goods at a low price, and to sell those of their own 
country to advantage; and the true way of attaining this ob- 
ject is to increase the number of buyers and sellers, which can 
be accomplished only by inviting all nations to cultivate con- 
nections mutually advantageous, without imposing on them 
any restraint or burden. 


‘ The width of the line subjected to the Custom-house-regula- 


_ tions was at first fixed at two leagues along the whole circumference 


of France, but it was afterward extended to two myriamétres, or 
about four leagues and a half. The superintendance of so —_ 
an extent of country requires a multitude of collectors, offices, 
guards, and expences of every kind. Under Bonaparte’s gover- 
tment, their number, owing to the immense extent of the empire, was 
thirty or thirty-five thousand men, and they were supported also 
by corps of regular troops. Even at present, the number of per- 
sons employed about the Custom-houses is said to amount to twenty 
thousand, and the total expence is nearly 800,000). sterling. The 
plan which I so anxiously recommend, of throwing open our fron- 
tiers to the unrestrained admission of foreign merchandise, would 
restore to agriculture, to manufactures, and to the arts, at least the 
half of the persons employed in the Custom-houses ; whose talents 
aré at present perverted in efforts to check the progress of industry 
and to torture our commerce. By bringing the price and quality 
of our manufactures continually to a level with those of foreign 
nations, it will consolidate their present prosperity for ages. The 
unrestrained liberty of trade would calm those jealousies of France 
which the English have long felt; — it would preserve us from a 
too frequent recurrence of commercial wars, each of which has 
hitherto cost us some of our colonies, besides enormous expences, 
and has occasioned us, in the case of Dunkirk and other places, 
the most mortifying humiliations ;— and, lastly, it would enable 
us to dispense yrith particular commercial treaties with any na- 
tion, which would no longer be necessary, since all would be put 
on a footing of equality. Every commercial treaty is an exclusive 
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privilege in favour of the nation with which it is made, by granting to 
the lattersome advantages superior to those that are enjoyed by other 
foreign nations. Such privilege, or monopoly, allowed to a parti- 
cular nation, is just as far from being advantageous to France as an 
exclusive privilege to supply the whole kingdom with cotton-cloth, 
granted to Rouen, would be to Paris and the other towns. Un- 
limited competition is as necessary in foreign as in home-trade.’ 


In point of politics, this writer is a royalist: but he seldom 
makes an allusion to topics of this nature, being anxious to 
direct the attention of his readers to that course of conduct 
which may lead them eventually to forget:all their dissentions 
and misfortunes. In one passage (p. 25.), he describes his 
countrymen as divided into three parties; first, the ultra-roy- 
alists ; next, the adherents of the Revolution, improperly called 
Bonapai tistes ; and thirdly, the bulk of the lower orders, who 
from situation are strangers to political discussion, and have 
no attachment except to the maintenance of peace and tran- 
quillity. ‘This very numerous and important part of the com- 
munity may thus be considered by the Bourbons in the light 
of supporters. 

As we might naturally imagine, we find the author very 
adverse to every kind of restraint or restrictive privilege. It 
is curious to see how general has been the adoption in Europe 
of privileged corporations, exclusion of strangers even of the 
same country, prolonged apprenticeships, &c.; and in France 
the establishment of corporate bodies with exclusive privilege 
is of very high antiquity, even prior to the reign of Louis ix. 
By the original statutes, a dealer in victuals (comestibles) could 
not sell wine or liquors; a grocer could not sell candles; and 
a clothier could not sell silks or linen. Similar prohibitions 
were established in every kind of commerce, all of which are 
now happily removed, and not likely, we trust, to be re- 
newed, whatever may be the influence acquired by the aristo- 
cratic or clerical departments of the state. Let us hope that 
the attention of the continental governments will be turned to 
the general diffusion of education; and that we may see, in 
France, Germany, and other quarters, national establish- 
ments similar to those parish-schools which have been pro- 
ductive during the eighteenth century of so much good in 
Scotland. 


‘ The appointment of school-masters in all the parishes that want 
them is a measure of great urgency ;. since among the children, in 
many villages of France, not one in twenty would now be found 
able to.read, If the government intends, as, it. certainly does, to 
accelerate the improvement of every kind of ‘industry, the instruc- 
tion of the lower classes in the towns and in the country is the 
°° Gg3 most 
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most effectual and expeditious means that it can employ. The 
theory and the practice of new methods of agriculture cannot 
become generally known, till the greatest part of the people can 
form a positive idea of them by reading. It cannot escape observ- 
ation, also, that the influence of religion and its ministers is 
diminished in many parishes to an alarming degree ; and the only 
hope that we can entertain of restoring this influence is by means 
of education, by which we can instruct the inhabitants of the 
country in the principles of morality, and the duties which they 
are required to perform towards their families, their neighbours, 
and their native land.’ 


Among the public sights that have attracted the attention 
of our travelling countrymen, is that great collection of 
machine-models in Paris which is known by the name of 
‘‘ Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers;” and the comparatively 
backward state of manufactures in France has induced the 

overnment to adopt measures for their advancement, which 
in this kingdom are left to the exertion of individual societies, 
or to the progressive amendments of the various undertakers 
of the branches in question : 


‘ The Conservatoire, and Schools for Artsand Trades, are institu- 
tions which we owe to the Directory and to Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment. The Conservatoire, by presenting to the public the models 
of machinery and tools of every kind used in manufactures, affords 
a powerful means of promoting the progressive advancement of all 
arts and trades; and the schools for arts and trades also contribute 
to accelerate this improvement. At these institutions, a great 
number of young people are instructed, not mechanically as they 
would be with common masters, but by rules and _ principles 
founded on a comprehensive theory, and will thus form much 
more skilful masters than their predecessors. 

‘ It would be desirable that thirty or forty of those pupils who 
shewed most capacity and intelligence were sent, at the expence 
of government, to the foreign countries that are most famed for 
the superiority of their industry, such as Swisserland, Germany, 
Belgium, and above all England. They should be obliged to 
reside there at least four years, and at their return present to the 
schools a journal of their employments, their studies, and their 
observations. -— It is remarkable that in all countries the farmers 
have less selfishness and more liberality in their ideas than manu- 
facturers. In England, for instance, it is easy to procure a 
knowlege of all the methods practised in the cultivation of the 
ground, and in the breeding of horses and cattle ; in fact they are 
explained in a variety of printed books: but the case is very dif- 
ferent with regard to new processes in manufactures.’ — 

_ Cotton-manufactures. —‘ One of the most valuable presents 

that India and America have made to Europe is that of Cotton ; a 
substance which, being of the greatest softness and pliability, takes 
any form that can be desired. The spinning, the weaving, the 
| bleaching, 
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bleaching, and the stiffening of the cloth made from it, are per- 
formed with extraordinary ease; and it receives a colour equally 
permanent and agreeable to the eye. Cotton is alike eligible 
whether we weave stuffs of strength and solidity, such as velvets, 
dimities, and calicoes, or light stuffs, such as lawns and muslins, 
During several ages, Europe received all her supplies of cotton- 
stuffs by the fleets which she sent to India; and this trade was 
carried on by privileged companies. The Swiss and the ‘English 
had the honour of making the first attempts at manufacturing the 
stuffs in Europe: but their fabrics were long in acquiring the same 
degree of perfection with those of India. Since 1780, their 
progress has been more rapid; and they now not only equal but 
surpass the products of the East, as well in the sonlataa of the 
stuffs, as in the evenness of the texture, the variety of the qualities 
and breadths, and the brilliancy of the white and other colours.’ 


We extract, in the next place, a short account of two kinds 
of taxation conducted on a plan somewhat different from the 
method in this kingdom. That which in France is called 
** town-dues” is with us ‘ dues extended all over the king- 
dom,” in consequence of the greater activity of our Excise- 
department; and still farther from the circumstance of the 
more heavily taxed liquors being with us objects of import- 
ation, and not, as in France, the product of the soil. The 

rapes of that country are so easily converted into wine and 
ead that it would be a very difficult matter to effect the 
payment of an impost on the portion that is consumed by the 
peasant or land-holder. 


The Octrots or Town-dues, — *‘ The customs collected before the 
Revolution at the gates of the towns were revived by the Directory. 
They fall on different agricultural products, such as wood, fodder, 
cattle, and above all, liquors; the consumption of which, in France 
as elsewhere, ensures the largest return. 

‘ The reason ostensibly assigned for their re-establishment was 
the necessity of supplying the wants of the hospitals, the property 
of which had been sold; and on this account they obtained the 
specious name of octrois de bienfaisance. At first, all the duties 
were moderate, in order to avoid murmurs: but the augmentation 
was progressive and rapid, At Paris, the impost on wine was 
at first only six francs on the hectolitre, and it has been succes- 
sively increased to twenty-five. | 

‘ The town-revenues in France are said to amount, taking the 
whole of the kingdom together, to about 3,200,000l., of which 
nearly the half arises from funded property or rents, and the rest 
from the customs or octrois. Considerable savings might, no 
doubt, be made in the expences of the towns, particularly in those 
of Paris; which city has always followed the impulse and the 
orders of the government in layishing money at public entertain- 
ments, and in the too frequent and too magnificent erection of 
public edifices. We may safely reckon the saving that might be 
£4 made 
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made in the expences of the towns at a fifth, that is, not less than 
640,000l. out of 3,200,000.’ 

The Cadastre. —‘ During the reign of the Directory, and still 
more under the consular government, attempts were made to 
persuade the nation that the only way to remedy the unequal dis- 
tribution of the land-tax was to submit all the lands to a cadastre, 
that is, to a general metrical survey, followed by a new valuation. 
This survey commenced fifteen years ago. At first, each commune 
was measured as a whole, without distinguishing the property of 
particular individuals: but this operation proved mcomplete and 
unsatisfactory ; and it was found necessary to begin it again in 
1807. The plan of measuring and estimating the value of each 
peer separately, however small, has prodigiously increased the 
ength and the difficulty of the undertaking. Of forty thousand 
communes into which old France was divided, only six thousand 
have been surveyed in eight years; and therefore it is evident that 
the completion of the undertaking will require at least thirty-four 
years more. The expences of the survey, since its commence- 
ment, are said to have amounted to two millions and a half ster- 
. ling ; and, if it continues to cost 250,000l. annually for thirty-four 
years, the total expence will be between ten and eleven millions.’ 


The situation of England is very frequently introduced in 
these pages; and the author always preserves a tone of im- 
artiality, even when treating of points on which, like other 
renchmen, he thinks that. our government has caused 
material injury to his native soil. He entreats his countrymen 
to take example by us in the grand considerations of national 
education; attachment to the established government; good 
faith in mercantile dealings; and various other points to which 
he-ascribes the rise and progressive advance of our prosperity. 
All this would be very well, did he not intermix these com- 
mendable exhortations with sundry erroneous views respecting 
the causes of our commercial success; attributing it to the 
magnitude of our navy; to the dominion of the sea acquired 
in time of war; to the sway which we have exercised over 
neutrals and foreigners; in short, to a variety of causes, 
which, however specious or however currently credited among 
ourselves, will be found on close inquiry to be nothing more 
than razsons ostensibles. We must accordingly set down this 
author as much less @ la hauteur de la science than his country- 
man M. Say, and we are consequently obliged to treat his 
conclusions rather as those of a benevolent mind than a 
profound head. 

It is a very common but a very erroneous notion among 
us that the French people are prone to war, and even disposed 
to feel impatient under a state of peace. Such ideas can have 
been suggested only by the vapouring of a few half-pay officers 
in the Palais-Royal, or by the disappointed individuals of the 
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country who smart under the double effect of the contribution 
to the allies and the exclusion of themselves and their friends 
from public situations: but the great mass of the people have 
long been sick of hostility, and lamented it even in the most 
prosperous days of Bonaparte. If we enter the cottage of a 
French peasant or manufacturer, and converse with him on 
the prospect of a continued peace, we shall hear such expres- 
sions as ** Ah! combien la France en a besoin, —2 Dieu ne 
plaise quelle soit romptie.” : 


‘ The demon of discord has reigned on the earth ever sirice the 
beginning of the world; and men have at all times disputed, with 
arms in their hands, the possession of the lands, the goods, and 
the riches which they coveted. Rivalship in power, and, in 
modern times the possession of a colony, of a few camptoirs, or of a 
particular branch of trade, have been sufficient to set both the old 
and the new world in flames, and to give rise to long and ruinous 
wars. Louis XIV. has been very properly reproached with having 
undertaken several from motives of ambition, or of resentment to the 
Dutch; and the short war carried on by the Regent against Spain 
in 1719 has also been justly censured. France will feel for a long 
time to come the effects of the losses and disasters occasioned b 
the late wars with Spain and Russia; and we may safely say that all 
the wars undertaken by Bonaparte after the treaty of Amiens were 
unjust. 

‘ War is acceptable to none but the military, who expect pro- 
motion from the prosecution of it; it is the object of all them 
wishes, and too often of their solicitations and intrigues: but it 
disquiets all classes of peaceful citizens ; it disquiets all those who 
have fathers, sons, or brothers in the service; it alarms the con- 
sumers of merchandise, and admonishes them to diminish their 
expenditure ; it contracts the demands in the market ; it puts a 
stop to speculation and enterprize. Various manufactures, which 
flourish in peace, languish in inactivity during war, and are very 
inadequately replaced by the construction of arms and other 
military apparatus. The progress of things is totally changed; in 
short, capital takes quite a different direction. —The power which 
shall set the first example of establishing, in time of war, equitable 
laws, adapted to the interest of all nations, will deserve well of 
humanity and of future generations. France has already pro- 
claimed truths and principles which are most conducive to the 
happiness of mankind, in the Charte which she has received from 
the King; and she has reduced them to practice with the approba- 
tion of all Europe. It will remain for her to give to the world the 
noble example of a solemn law, declaring that, “ even in time of 
war, trade shall meet with no interruption on her part, and that 
hostile flags shall be admitted into her harbours with as little 
molestation as in the season of peace.” ’ 


With this extract we take leave of the moderate and well- 
intentioned writer, regretting only that the benevolence of his 
doctrines 
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doctrines should not have the advantage of a more concise 
| and energetic style. A single volume, comprizing in plain 
and brief language the substance of all that is now scattered 
’ into two, and omitting a variety of prolix and unnecessary 
explanations, would have been a very useful manual for the 
: French public; and it might also have tended greatly to 
correct the erroneous ideas prevalent in other countries with 

regard to the interior condition of our guondam opponents. 

; e are sorry that the author has not given his name to his 
work ; since, whatever may be its demerits in point of com- 

position, it cannot fail to raise his moral character in the 

opinion ofall who are alive to the importance of a pacific and 

unambitious course of policy. ) 
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Art. II. M. pe Pranpr on the Congress of Vienna. 
[ Article concluded from the Review for August, p. 380.] 


We: closed our last article on M. pe Prapvt’s work by an 
extract from his observations in favour of the policy 
_which had dictated the establishment of the new kingdom of 
the Netherlands. On that truly British subject, the opinion 
of the author is so pointed and so clearly expressed, that we 
have felt ourselves tempted to read his arguments repeatedly, 
and to look with a more kindly eye both on his deficiency as 
a writer and on his political sins. The farther study of his 
book, also, if not productive of equal gratification with the 
passages to which we now allude, will be found to a consider- 
able degree satisfactory, from the enlightened views that it 
exhibits with regard to the new principles which ought to 
regulate the policy of Europe. We are now to turn our 
attention to a topic which has been the cause of very pro- 
longed discussions both in past and present ages: viz. 

The Germanic body.— This great confederacy received its 
Jate form in the well-known negotiations which ended with the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648, and which were deemed master- 
strokes of policy by the diplomatists of the age. Germany 
had been w by a war of thirty years, originating in the 
undue pretensions of the house of Austria, and prolonged by 
the interference of France. The wish of the German nation, 
and of the majority of the negotiators, was to constitute a 
powerful federative body; which, while it acknowleged 
Austria as its head, should be independent of the usurpations 
of that power, at the same time that it should be exempted 
from the interference of France or any dangerous neighbour. 
These associations, however, always imperfect in their own 
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nature, were in this case soon shaken by the progress of cir- 
cumstances ; Sweden falling from its high elevation; Prussia 
taking an unexpected rank ; and Russia rising from a state of 
apparent insignificance to be a power of the very first order. 
Even before this change took place, the radical defects of the 
federative system had become apparent during the great strug- 

les with France which were excited by the overpowering am- 
Bition of Louis XIV. That prince had found means to detach 
from the common cause several members of the Empire, and 
in particular the Elector of Bavaria; an example which was 
renewed with still more disastrous consequences by Louis XV. 
in the var of 1741. After that war, the influence acquired 
by Prussia, partly owing to the talents of Frederick II., and 
more perhaps to the solid foundation laid during the prudent 
government of his father, enabled the states of the north of 
Germany to fix their views with confidence on a power capable 
of protecting them against the encroachments of the Imperial 
house; and from that time forwards, Germany was divided 
into two great parts, of which, after the Bavarian campaign 
in 1778, the Prussian was not inferior to the Austrian. It is 
remarkable that, in this new connection, difference of religion 
proved no cause of alienation, and that the inhabitants of | 
Germany seemed to have forgotten the old distinction into 
Catholic and Protestant leagues : 


‘ The Empire was an august solemn body, always agitated but 
never active. It looked like an antient palace which had become 
inconvenient as a residence, and it has crumbled down in a great 
measure under the blows of the French Revolution. Its head has 
abandoned it, and some of the members have sought protection 
elsewhere. Entire classes of authorities, such as the electorates 
and ecclesiastical sovereignties, have disappeared; and other 
authorities have passed into the ordinary condition of subjects. 
The empire has therefore ceased to exist, and was in this state 
when the Congress of Vienna commenced. It seemed conse- 
quently that the ro was not required to treat of it as a 
collective body, but of the separate powers of which it was com- 
posed, or rather that occupied the territory which had formerly 
constituted the empire. 

‘ These powers experience at the present day the double neces- 
sity of guarding themselves against France and against Russia, so 
as to prevent the one from repeating its aggressions, and the other 
from making new inroads: but with this difference, that, while 
France may attack their independence, Russia may threaten their 
existence. It was therefore necessary so to organize Germany as 
to exclude France and Russia from it for ever. The Germanic 
body has little to apprehend from the ambition of either Austria 
or Prussia; since, on the first step that either of them might 
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venture to take, all the rest of the empire would declare against 
the aggressor, aud would be supported by France and Russia. 

.‘ Some of the sovereigns of Germany have acquired higher titles 
than they formerly enjoyed. This is a disadvantage to the dignity 
of the throne, a dignity which ought not to be lavished nor im- 

aired; since, as rarity constitutes the value of many things, so it 
is because kings are few that they are held in honour. At the 
same time, this multiplication of thrones is a disadvantage to the 
people, because the elevation of rank requires a correspondent 
augmentation of expence ; a King must keep a more numerous 
army and a more brilliant court than an Elector; an Elector, than 
a Landgrave. Emulation in Juxury also introduces itself at the 
same time among the different ranks of society; so that nations 
and subjects, all persons in fact, soon find themselves equally 
baciiced. Unluckily, there was not in Germany a sufficient basis 
to give a suitable magnitude to these new royalties: the ground 
was already occupied : —but the Congress seems to have quite 
forgotten this principle when she reduced Saxony, already too 
small for a kingdom, to half its extent. It cannot be too often 
repeated that, if we must have kings, they ought to be powerful ; 
all petty sovereignties being but so many deductions from the 
grand sovereignty, from the general power of Europe; they are 
incumbrances in its way. As to Germany, the fundamental rule 
should be to simplify its system ; the Congress of Vienna ought to 
have endeavoured to complete what the treaty of Luneville had 
begun. 


Austria next attracts the attention of M. pre P., who con- 
siders that power as the most amply recompensed of any in 
the late appropriation of the spoils of France: but he has no 
objection to her acquisitions, except those in Italy, a country 

arated by natural barriers from her other dominions, and 
inhabited by a race of people entirely different in language 
and manners. Her advocates have represented the seizure of 
Italy as an indemnity for her losses, and a compensation for 
the acquisitions which her neighbours were making around 
her: but it may well be questioned whether any farther in- 
demnity was due to her; and at all events it was not in a 
proportion which called for the sacrifice of Italy, and with it 
so glaring an infraction of the true system of Europe: 


‘ Austria has recovered the whole of the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Carniola, what she had lost of Carinthia, Istria, and all Dalmatia. 
To these are to be added the islands in the Adriatic. Should not 
the restoration of such valuable possessions have been deemed by 
her a most fortunate as it was a most unexpected event ? and had 
she not cause to congratulate herself on getting rid of so alarming 
a neighbourhood as ‘Illyria in the state of a French province ? It 


appears, then, that Austria might have been confined without 
injustice to the limits which we have assigned to her: but, not 
contented with such ample restitution, she returned to her Italian 
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stem, and, seizing the favourable opportunity, has awarded to 
herself in the bulk all that she had till then possessed only in detail. 
She has thus fallen on Italy ; and, without regard to that country, 
to France, or to Europe, she has made in it the immense encroach- 
ments which we have pointed out, and which overturn all its con- 
nections. Now this is the very thing that ought to have been 
prevented ; and, if other states were not able to oppose entirely 
her views of aggrandizement, there ought at least to have been 
assigned to her a portion of territory which would have caused no 
injury to Europe, and which might even have been eventually 
profitable to the latter. These concessions should have been 
taken from Bosnia, Croatia, and Servia, countries naturally belong- 
ing to Dalmatia, and Austrian Sclavonia. They are only nominally 
subject to the sovereign of Constantinople, whose authority is 
continually disputed and opposed in them; and their annexation 
would have formed a magnificent acquisition to Austria. 

‘ At a moment in which every‘thing was deemed good that was 
directed against Bonaparte, Austria formed a connection with the 
King of Naples. It was necessary, cost what it would, to secure 
an ally and remove an enemy in that quarter. The possession 
and even the enlargement of his territory were therefore guaran- 
teed, and a good understanding apparently prevailed between the 
two courts almost to the end of the Congress. This was not by 
any means contrary to the ae of Austria. On her plan of 
obtaining the sole disposal of Italy, she would naturally wish to 
keep the Royal family of France at a distance from Naples and 
Parma; because, were they to reign in both, the Austrian states 
in Italy would be so compressed between the possessions of that 
house that they might be exposed to great trouble at some future 
time. This arises from the nature of things, which is our onl 
proper consideration, as we do not mean to treat of the feelings of 
individuals, which are necessarily transient :—but, had the King of 
Naples been from situation inimical to France, still more had he 
placed his dependence on Austria, and found it his interest to 
remain attached to that power, Austria would have had nothing to 
fear on the side of Naples, and might have reckoned on a faithful 
ally in a quarter in which, as circumstances now stand, she finds a 
dangerous neighbour. — This statement. serves to explain the 
motives which influenced Austria in her conduct towards Murat.’ 


We were somewhat startled on observing one of M. vr P.’s 
chapters intitled Division de Europe en deux Zones, but were 
agreeably surprized to find this high-sounding title indicative 
of nothing more than a parallel, in a strain sufficiently mode- 
rate, between the north and the south of Europe. e con- 
siders the northern states as much more favourable to the 
promotion of liberal opinions than the southern : — he laments 
particularly the lot of Spain in falling under a superstitious 
and tyrannical government, at the moment when the labours 
and sufferings of the people merited so different a fate =~ and 
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he regrets also the re-establishment of the Jesuits, and other 
acts of a similar nature, on the part of a Pontiff who had 
‘ raised himself so high in public opinion by his courageous re- 
sistance to the tyranny of Bonaparte. ‘The great burden of 
his complaint, however, to which he returns most frequently, 
and with the greatest emphasis, is the humiliated condition of 
Italy, placed as that country now is under the controul of 
Austria. The late marriage of the Duke de Berri to a Nea- 
politan princess is sufficiently indicative of a determination in 
the house of Bourbon to cultivate a footing in that country, 
and points to a renewal, at some future period, of those con- 
flicts between France and Austria which have so often delu 
the Italian soil with blood since the days of Charles V. and 
his rival Francis. ‘The more we examine the origin of the 
Continental wars during the last two or three centuries, the 
more we shall find reason for ascribing them to the divided 
state of that country and Germany; the weakness of the 
smaller principalities inviting their ambitious neighbours to 
make a sudden irruption into their territories, and to com- 
mence struggles likely at first to be of short duration, but 
which have gradually drawn in other powers and led to war- 
fare on a very extended scale. It is proper to render to the 
French nation, at least the enlightened part of it, the justice 
of acknowleging that they scarcely regretted the loss of their 
Italian acquisitions: their great wish, like that of M. pe P., 
being to see that country separate, independent, united under 
eine Heel and consequently able to defend herself against ag- 
gression. Such a state of things would have secured both them 
and their posterity from a participation in future quarrels in 
that region, while it would have afforded the best pledge for 
the tranquillity and prosperity of Italy herself. 


‘ By the partition of Italy between France and what was called 
the kingdom of Italy, that country lost one of the finest opportu- 
nities since the days of the Romans, of becoming an independent 
state. If Bonaparte, instead of attacking the Pope’s territory, 
Tuscany, and Genoa, with the most imprudent violence, had united 
the whole of Upper Italy into one state, it would have been strong 
enough to defend itself, without being able to attack or conquer 
others; because its hostile operations must have been limited to 
France er Austria, against which, combined or separate, it would 
always have been too weak. It would have resembled the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands, which forms a bulwark to other 
states; so constituted as to make friends every where and enemies 
no where. 

‘ The geographical situation and the political interest of the 
coy have always shewn the propriety of a confederation among 
the Italian states, which might place the forces of the whole at the 
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disposal of one head. The system of such a confederation was 
extremely simple; it consisted of only three states, Upper Italy, 
the Papal 

these had any motive for encroaching on the others, and Italy at 
large was delivered from the yoke of any foreign power; while it 
was the mutual interest of France and Austria to prevent each the 
interference of the other. A state so constituted could give um- 
brage to no one. What a misfortune that a combination so simple 
and so natural was unable to fix the attention of the man whose 
influence was then all-powerful! This fatal oversight has plunged 
Italy into lasting perplexity. 

‘ Genoa is now annexed to Piedmont, notwithstanding her 
aversion to that state. The King of Sardinia has repassed the 
mountains, and resumed the possession of the territory which gave 
birth to his illustrious family. The last descendant of the house 
of Este occupies a little sovereignty at Modena; and on his death 
the race becomes extinct, and an Austrian prince takes the suc- 
cession. All the rest of the north of Italy has fallen into the 
grasping hands of Austria. — This new order of things is contrary 
at once to the welfare of Italy, to the wishes of its inhabitants, and 
to the interests of Europe. In the present state of affairs, the King 
of Sardinia comes to the northward of the Alps, which ought never 
to have been the case. These mountains ought to serve as an 
everlasting barrier between France and Italy ; nature has intended 
them as such; and every other arrangement ought to give way to 
this destination. A deviation from this rule can only renew the 
sanguinary and unprofitable wars which have equally wasted the 
two countries, affording opportunities for contraband trade and 
sanctuaries to crimes. The principality of Savoy can never be 
defended against France, but is quite open towards her and quite 
separate from Italy. Again, the King of Sardinia is too weak to 
oppose either France or Austria: he is a dwarf between two giants. 
Even when the access to his states was defended by the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, this jailor of the Alps was unable to keep the 
keys: what will he do now that his country is open and defenceless 


on the side of Lombardy, and Turin not in a state to support a> 


siege ? The acquisition of Genoa gives him no real strength; and 
still less any strength relatively to that of his neighbours. When 
Austria shall come as far as the Ticino, what will the King of Sar- 
dinia be able to do against her oppressive weight? Will he not 
naturally have recourse to France? Here, then, is Italy em- 
broiled afresh by the Germans and French; as if that coun 
could no more rid herself of the descendants of the Cimbri and 
Teutones than of those of Brennus. 

‘ If it were impossible to prevent Austria from ripen ry, a 
footing in Italy, care should have been taken at least to keep her 
within some bounds. She ought to have been hindered from 
passing the Po on the side of the Papal Legations, and her establish- 
ment in the petty sovereignties of Modena, Tuscany, and P. 
ought to have been prevented. Additional power should have 
been thrown into the hands of the King of Sardinia; and a gre | 
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should have been sought for the evil inseparable from every species 
of interference in Italy on the part of Austria. The perpetual 
and invariable principle of Europe ought to have been not to allow 
Austria any more than France to set a foot in Italy; and the re- 
ose of Europe therefore required that a kingdom should have 
eed established in Italy, beginning at the Izonzo, and bounded 
‘by the Alps and the papal territory. Italy would then have consisted 
‘of three states; this kingdom, the dominions of the Pope, and 
those of Naples. | 
‘ Reason, and we might almost say the nature of things, 
awarded the throne of Italy to the house of Savoy ; and the Ita- 
‘lians would have considered themselves as honoured in having for 
their first king, and for their perpetual sovereigns, princes of a 
‘house which has produced so many illustrious men, which is con- 
nected with the most flattering recollections, and which in this 
high rank exhibited to Italy one of her own children in the person 
of her sovereign. By neglecting this establishment, the system of 
Europe has been mis-managed, a false direction has been given to 
it, and one of its most important parts has been paralyzed: Eu- 
rope has nourished the germ of frequent wars ; and even Austria 
herself has acquired a source of great embarrassment, in having 
to guard a large mass of subjects of doubtful affection; while a 
ground of endless complaint has been given to Italy. : 

* If we cannot refuse to take an interest in any nation that has 
lost its sovereign and its independence, to whom do we owe a more 
sincere sympathy than to the Italians? The dawn of liberty had 
begun to shine on them; its first glimpses had made a total change 
on this soil, so long loaded with foreign chains; and the Italians, 
united into one family, had directed their affections to a common 
object, and appeared with glory on the theatre of the world from 
‘which they had been so long excluded. Ifthe Saxons are an ob- 
-ject of pity, the Italians are much more so. The Saxon inhabits 
a country similar to Prussia; he speaks the same language; he 
participates in the same tastes ; he is a German, like the Prussian, 
—under a different government, it is true, but still he is a German. 
The Italian, on the other hand, is neither a Hungarian nor an 
Austrian, nor a Pole; yet, born under a different sky, and fami- 
liar with other objects from his birth, he must accustom his ears 
to the harsh sounds of the German and Sclavonian languages ; and 
he must put a restraint on his eyes and all his senses, if he would 
not be disgusted with the backwardness of the places to which he 


‘is led, and the customs with which he meets. Suchare the people | 


who called on Europe and the Congress to interest themselves in 
their behalf. By neglecting them, we have laid a ground for deep 
and aire sorrow. 

‘ It is by no means certain, moreover, that Austria will be al- 
ways a gainer by this arrangement, however advantageous it may 
“appear at present; because Italy will become expensive toe keep; 
and a considerable number of the Austrian troops must be main- 
tained in that quarter, which will produce a proportionate diminu- 
‘tion of strength on the side of Russia. This system is-as much 
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Anti-European as Anti-Italian or Anti-Gallican. It cannot be too 
often repeated that Austria, like Prussia, has only one great interest, 
that of keeping a watchful eye on Russia: but, to perform this duty 
well, she ought not to divide her force, or intrust her home-defence 
to discontented subjects. — It may be said that Austria will grant 
Italy a liberal constitution, and put her on a similar footing with 
Hungary. Let her do so; whatever she may give to Italy as a con- 
solation, it will become a weapon against herself. Wait only until 
Austria shall be embarrassed, and allow the instigations of foreigners 
to exert their influence, and it will be seen what millions of Italians, 
taught to discuss their interests and their rights, will do. 

‘ The court of Naples on its late re-instatement magnanimously 
declared against every idea of retaliation, and ore was not 
afflicted by being made the theatre of a spectacle similar to that of 
1799. The court of Florence also has shewn, throughout its 
whole conduct, that mildness and that liberality which charac- 
terize a truly paternal government. We might be tempted to say 
that, since the time of the house of Medicis, something «has 
prevailed in the air of Tuscany which disposes men to moderation 
and mutual benevolence.’ 


Our readers will not fail to have observed, from the above 
extracts, that, after all our solicitude to avoid redundancy, the 
work of M. pe P. often presents a recurrence of ideas some- 
times the same and sometimes manifesting very slight shades 
of difference. “Another and perhaps a greater trespass is a 
disposition to push an argument to an extreme. Russia is 
brought forwards, page after page, as the grand object of po- 
litical terror to Europe; making no allowance or deduction 
for the deficiency of her revenue, the scattered state of her 
population, the possibility of future dissension in so wide an 
empire, or, in short, any of those causes which a cool ob- 
server would, without hesitation, admit to be likely to form 
a counterpoise in the opposite scale. A similar animadversion 
is applicable to the lofty tone used in speaking of the naval 
preponderance of England, and of the power conferred by it 
to injure the navigation of other countries. Again, in treat- 
ing of the late acquisitions of Austria, M. pr P. is certainly 
too confident when he represents her (Vol. ii. p. 5.) as havin 
wholly overcome the difficulties of too extended a frontier, al 
as having in future so little to dread from any neighbour ex- 
cept Russia. All these circumstances form siedidiahie de- 
ductions from the value of the work, because the reader must 
be embarrassed in deciding with regard to the length to which 
he should concur with a writer whose words evidently go 
beyond his deliberate intention. This habit of amplification 
is particularly injurious to an English reader, accustomed as 
he is to take words in their literal sense, and unskilled in the 
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practice so well known in France of believing only a part of the 
assertions made in writing or conversation. Still, M. pg P.’s 
publication is deserving of attention, as one of the fullest ex- 
postions of the views of the Lzberalistes in France on the sub- 
ject of foreign policy. — We proceed to quote some passages 
relative to the great Colossus of the north. 


.* Since the oceupation of Finland, Russia does not come in 
contact with Sweden except under the polar ice. Here, then, 
she is delivered from a troublesome neighbour. The peaceful 
system of the Turks frees her from apprehensions on the side 
of Constantinople ; and in fact they and not the Russians have 
reason to be alarmed. MRussia borders on East Prussia, and 
hems it in for a considerable extent; and Koenigsberg is more in 
Russia than it is in Prussia. She also touches on the frontiers 
of Austria, and, by crossing the Vistula, has established herself 
almost in the centre of Europe. Was ever any thing more alarm- 
ing! It appears that the friendship and gratitude of Prussia faci- 
litated these arrangements.—In vain will it be said that Russia has 
not financial resources to prosecute a long war; for when had she 
finances, and when has she ever ceased to make war? Besides, 
with so many soldiers as Russia possesses, are not the finances of 
her neighbours exposed to considerable risk ? 

‘ It was, then, against these aggrandizements of Russia that the 
Congress ought to have directed the force of its arguments, its 
remonstrances, its opposition. — It would have been highly inter- 
esting to see the south of Europe call on the north to cease to 
alarm her, and at last to put an end to her incroachments. It would 
have formed a very different subject of debate from that which was 
furnished by the case of Saxony and other questions still more m- 
significant. In neglecting this:capital point, the Congress has com- 
pletely mistaken the most important interest of Europe: it did 
not know the key-stone of the arch of its own building. However 
dangerous the establishment of the Russian power on the Vistula 
might have been, yet, had it stopped there, at least one additional 
barrier would have been obtained. The public safety required 
that river to be lined with the means of defence, nearly as France 
has raised fortifications in Alsace against Germany, and asthe latter 
has erected others on the banks of the Rhime against France. 

‘ We have seen men who certainly consulted only the generosity 
of their own private ‘sentiments, —a:generosity which has little 
connection with the ordinary course of affairs, — who did. not hesi- 
tate to call on the Emperor of Russia to restore the independence 
of Poland, to form it again into a separate state, and satisfy him- 
self with having thus repaired the injustice of its partition. These 
politicians did not observe that they would renew the systerr 
against which that prince had taken up arms, the system which had 
cost him Moscow, and’which would exclude him from the affairs 
of Europe, to which he would have had ‘no access after he had 
fost Poland; simce, in its independent. State, that country makes 
Russia‘an Asiatic power. Besides, how ‘could any one. imagine 
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that the Emperor of Russia would give up his finest provinces, 


ee oe; by more than seven millions of inhabitants? All! this was 
ighly chimerical. : 

‘ It is by no means clear that Russia would have made a good 
calculation for herself in uniting the whole of Poland uader her 
sceptre; because Poland, taken altogether, forms a very great 
mass of population and territory. Feeling her strength, and tor- 
mented with the desire of independence and of resuming her ex- 
istence as a nation, Poland would have been in considerable dan- 
ger of returning to her antient state of turbulence: while the 
powers interested in creating trouble to Russia would not have 
failed to take advantage of these circumstances to renew the work 
of Bonaparte. 

‘It has also been proposed to keep up the duchy of Warsaw as a 
separate state ; in which case it would have been rather an object 
of compassion than of congratulation ; for nothing could be more 
pitiful and insignificant than that little territory, surrounded as it 
was by the three great powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
and exposed to the conflicts and demands of all. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that Poland ought either to be entire or be 
divided as equally as it can be among its neighbours. In one of 
these ways only can it serve to maintain the balance of Europe: 
but in no case ought Russia to pass the Vistula; otherwise, the 
principle on which the safety of Europe depends receives irrepa- 
rable injury. Such, however, is the state in which the Congress 
of Vienna has placed her.’ 


With regard to. Prussia, M. pe P. discovers the same 
kindly feeling as respecting the new kingdom of the Nether- 
lands : — she is, in his opinion, highly necessary to the main- 
tenance of the balance of power, while she is at the same time 
without the means of seriously threatening the independence of 
her neighbours. It is to the credit of the French as a nation 
that, notwithstanding the rough usage experienced by them 
from the Prussian military in the two invasions, they speak of 
them with little acrimony, and are in general ready to ac- 
knowlege that these irregularities were nothing more than 
they might expect after the tyrannical and ruinous conduct 
of Bonaparte when in possession of Prussia. That people 
were by no means in a disposition to submit patiently to such 
treatment at the hands of foreigners: they bore it indeed for 
a time in silence: but, when the approach of the Russian 
armies enabled them to cherish the hopes of independence and 
revenge, they took the start of all the allies in the extent to 
which they carried their exertions and sacrifices. 


‘ The European public were not aware of the ardent patriotism 
cherished in the breasts of the Prussians since the days of Frede- 
rick II,, nor of the spirit and vigour ipod by the desire of 
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gullied: but we have now seen in what waves of blood they have 
washed away their indignities. Neither were we apprized of the 
degree of public spirit existing between Koenigsberg and Berlin. 
There lay the resources of Prussia. With what vigour has this 
state roused itself? It is Prussia which has restored Europe to its 
former situation : — it was General Von Yorck, disobeying his King 
but fulfilling the wish of the nation. Without Prussia, indignant 
at her humiliation, and inflamed with an ardent desire to resume 
her proper rank, Russia would not have pursued so far as she did 
that victory which the infatuation of her enemy and the effects of 
the climate put into her hands: — without Prussia, Austria might 
sfili have been era 5 and Vienna might not have seen a Gon- 
gress assembled within her walls. 

¢ When Holland was divided into two parties, Prussia rendered 
éssential services to the house of Orange. This interference will 
not now be necessary ; a better order of things is established in 
that country :— but, if the state which the Orange family is called 
to gover were to be attacked, it would be the policy of Prussia 
to fly to its relief, and no more allow the smallest portion to be 
detached from it, than it would be the policy of the Netherlands to 
permit the smallest retrenchment to be made from Prussia. 

< In her present condition, Prussia is divided into three distinct 
states ; Polish Prussia, German Prussia, and Prussia on the Rhine 
and the Maese. She is thus a country and no country; and of this 
her government is well aware ; it sees enemies in every direction, 
and frontiers in none. At Memel and Koenigsberg, Russia 
presses her on a narrow point; and Austria intersects her pos- 
sessions in the middle; for on coming from Bohemia we arrive 
in 2 moment in the heart of Prussia. France is in contact with 
those territories that are separated from the body of the mo- 
narchy ; her dominions are scattered in small parcels along a line 
of immense extent, without connection and without depth; and 
she is still the same Prussia, long and slender, as when Voltaire 
called her a pair of garters. Prussia resembles those houses in 
Berlin which as yet consist only of a wall towards the street: this 
state has only a fagade to present to Europe. Prussia insisted 
strongly on obtaining the whole of Saxony; and she acted from a 
conviction of the inconveniences arising from the dispersion and 
want of connection of her different provinces. She felt that her 
upproximation to France inverted the nature of her relations with 
that power, and made her pass from a state of friendship to a state 


of enmity ; for neighbour and enemy in the case of nations are 
synonymous terms.’ 


We conclude our extracts by a passage which forms a kind 
of sequel to the one just quoted, and exhibits some stron 


additional arguments for the expediency of uniting the whole 
of Saxony with the Prussian dominions : 


‘ Prussid cannot flatter herself that the personal friendship 
between her sovereign and the Emperor of Russia would influence 
the permanent condition of the two countries, and be handed 
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down, from age to age, to Russians and Prussians. It is not on 
individual affection, but on permanent interests, that the connection 
of different states can be built in a durable manner. — Russia is 
not like the other states of Europe, which may be made to con- 
tract their limits by a vigorous blow struck by a neighbouring 
potentate. Her movements are never retrograde. The last exe 
periment in this way will put all such attempts out of the question 
for a long time to come. Now Prussia is the first power placed in 
the way of this torrent, and through her territory it will hold its 
course. Austria is more out of the line, and the access through 
the mountains of Bohemia and Hungary is more difficult : — but 
Prussia is without defence ; the Oder does not begin to form a 
barrier till below Breslau; and Berlin stands between it and the 
Elbe, so that Prussia Royal is almost unconnected with the rest 
of the monarchy. 

‘ Prussia is thus perpetually exposed to imminent danger, yet 
she is the barrier of Europe. It is therefore the interest of Europe 
to augment her power, either by giving her additions of territory 
or by affording her facilities in connecting the scattered parts of 
her dominions. Europe should refuse nothing to Prussia, but, on 
the contrary, should render her every assistance in making such 
arrangements as may conduce to consolidate her power and give 
her expedition in her movements. Prussia is in the highest 
a the guardian-power of Europe; she is to her upon the 
Oder what the King of Sardinia was to Italy at the foot of the 
Alps. Prussia will never be strong enough, — that is, if for her 
own preservation, not for that of Europe against the Colossus of 
the north. 

‘ Prussia is no longer the ‘enemy of Austria; the power of 
Russia henceforth renders them allies. The former causes of 
jealousy have disappeared on the approach of a greater danger ; 
and the struggle is not now, as in the old quarrels, for a point of 
superiority, but for existence itself. By the cession of the terri- 
tory which Russia obtained in Poland, Prussia lost the grand duchy 
of Warsaw. By the same arrangement, she became exposed to the 
first attack of Russia. She therefore fell on ware fy in which she 
perceived two things; — first an indemnity ; secondly, the means of 
resisting a foreign attack by the connection which the possession 
of that country established between the different parts of the 
monarchy. 

‘¢ Whatever personal interest might enter into this system, it 
was not in fact less favourable to the interests of Europe than 
to those of Prussia. It corrected the two great defects of the 
present system of Prussia, the intersection of her states by the in- 
terposition of Saxony, and their prolongation all the way to the 
Maese; a circumstance contrary to every principle of interest, 
whether of Prussia, of the Netherlands, of France, or of Germany. 
There could have been no objection to restore to Prussia her pos- 
sessions.in Poland and in Germany, with the exception of Cléves, 


which is within the natural boundaries of Holland; it would even’ 
have been agreeable to the aor of the Congress and had: 
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Prussia, after having attained this object, attempted to encroach on 
other countries, and been compelled to observe the rules of good 
neighbourhood, every body would have applauded her defeat: but 
that she should remain strippéd of her antient property, and dis- 
4 are of new acquisitions while her powerful neighbours and 
old rivals weré laying hands on every object that suited them, was 
‘a course highly objectionable. In leaving Saxony in her present 
state of partition, instead of stripping the King completely of his 
possessions, the Congress has done too much and too little.’ 


a nti ~ 





Arte Ill. Memoires Historiques, &c.; 7. e. Historical Memoirs of 
the Revolution in Spain ; by the Author of “‘ The Congress of 
Vienna,” &c. &c. (M. per Prapt, formerly Archbishop of 

- Mechlin.) 8vo. pp. 430. Paris. 1816. 


jor the third time we have now to notice a political publication 
by this indefatigable writer. Acting at mtervals in the affairs 
of Spain in adiplomatic capacity, he had opportunities of hear- 
ing personally the observations of Bonaparte ; so that the cha- 
racter of the volume before us resernbles more that of his ac- 
count of his embassyto Warsaw than that of his strictures on the 
Congressof Vienna; and, lessrich than the latter in general views 
on the policy of Europe, it is more interesting to the numerous 
class of cam Sh who are on the alert to gratify their curiosity 
by taking an inside view of that cabinet which, in its day, was 
so replete with terror to its neighbours. ‘ I am not con- 
scious,’ says M. pe Prapt, ‘ of having violated any duty in 
communicating information oni an event which is now defini- 
tively accomplished ; or in bringing before the world actors 
who have either disappeared from the scene or are elevated to 
a royal station. ‘The truth may be freely spoken with regard 
to those who have either ceased to figure in public life or who 
have attained a high point of political exaltation.’ The reader 
is not, however, to conclude from the general tone of this 
declaration, that M. pe P. was in possession of the secret 
history of a// the proceedings of the late French Ruler re- 
specting Spain, a knowlege to that extent being incompatible 
with the second-rate station which he filled; and our testimony 
in favour of his statements is merely that they bear no symp- 
toms of exaggeration, and that he had evidently a turn, for 
making apgneioun remarks on the portion of official intelli- 
gence which really came within his view. A considerable 
of the volume also is compiled from other accounts: but the 
whole is. brought into connection by the aid of circumstances 
within the knowlege of the writer ; and on some occasions we 
have, as in the first mentioned of his works, a detail of the 
actual conversations that took place with Bonaparte. 
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© Among the documents (says the author) which I have con- 
sulted to fill up the blanks in my narrative, I am to mention the 
tracts published by M. de Cevallos and M. Escoiquiz *, both highly 
valuable, but to be received with some qualification; the former 
allowing himself to be occasionally misled by a discontented temper, 
while the latter is not always exempt from omission and oversight. 
These tracts, with the publication of M. Azanza and O’ Farell, and 
the printed letters of the Queen of Spain, furnish to a certain extent 
valuable materials for the history of this interesting era. The mi- 
litary details also cannot fail to be ample ; so that the point chiefly 
requiring the attention of future collectors is an historical notice of 
the Guerrillas, comprizing the date and manner of their formation, 
their probable numbers, their leaders, and their mode of warfare.’ 

At a time when the author’s personal comfort is so much 
dependent on the good will of the Bourbon-government, we 
can scarcely expect him to lay any part of the blame of the 
mis-management of Spanish affairs on the late King or the 
Queen. He has in fact no scruple in casting the odium of 
the whole on their unworthy favourite : 

‘ Who was the author of all the misfortunes of Spain? was it 
the King? No. That prince, endowed with soundness of judg- 
ment, correct in his moral habits, and a lover of his people, would 
at any other time have reigned, perhaps without splendour, but 
also without danger : but fortune had brought to his court a man 
who had in himself alone the seeds of the dissolution of twenty go- 
vernments. That man was D. Manuel Godcy, too well known b 
the title of the Prince of the Peace. The European public has 
long been apprized of the means by which he opened his way te 
domineer over his country, and acquired an absolute and firmly 
established authority over the mind of his master, Differing from 
other favourites, who from the very circumstance of predilection 
on the part of one of a royal pair generally become an object of 
aversion to the other, the Prince of the Peace seemed to have 
established an emulation between the King and the Queen in load- 
ing him with favours.’ 


Don Manuel Godoy, Prince of the Peace, was born at 
Badajos of a noble family, in 1768, received his education in 
that town, and entered the Bedy-guardsin 1787. After eight 
months of service, he was made gargon major of the Spanish 
company in 1788; Exempt of the same company in 1789; 
Adjutant-General of the Body-guards, and Grand Cross of the 
Order of Charles III. in 1791; Lieutenant-General in the 
army, Duke of Alcudia, Major of the Body-guards, Minister 
of Foreign Afiairs, and Knight of the Golden Fieece, in 1792; 
Prince of the Peace in 1795; and retired from’the ministry 
in 1798. He did not after this date take the title of Minister, 
but he always directed the affairs. He was nominated Ge- 
neral in chief of the armies appointed to act against Portugal 





* See Monthly Review for April 1816, p. 349. 
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in 1801; Generalissimo by sea and land in 1802; and Ad- 
miral of Spain and the Indies, with the title of Highness, in 
1807. In 1797 he had married Donna Maria Teresa of 
Bourbon, daughter of the Infant Don Louis, brother of King 
Charles III, Her mother, Donna Josepha de Villabriga y 
Drummond, was of an illustrious family. 


‘ M.de Cevallos, a native of Asturias, was indebted for his 
elevation to the Prince of the Peace, who gave him one of his 
cousins in marriage. He was Minister to Charles IV. in the’ de- 
partment of foreign affairs, then to Ferdinand, next to Joseph, 
afterward to the Junta, next to the Cortez, and finally to Ferdinand 
again ; dismissed on the 25th of January 1816 ; and recalled on the 
27th of the same month and year. 

‘ M. Escoiquiz was appointed by the Prince of the Peace teacher 
of Belles Lettres to the Prince of Asturias, then at the age of thir- 
teen: but he was dismissed from court for having taken the liberty 
of addressing to the King some remonstrances on the administra- 
tion of the Prince of the Peace, as he informs us in his own work.— 
The King afterward gave him the preferment of archdeacon in the 
church of Toledo. He Goiatiaieed to correspond with his pupil, 
and was the author of all the steps in which originated the trial at 
the Escurial (in October 1807). He was banished on that occa- 
sion, but recalled after the events of Aranjuez ; acted as chief ad- 
viser to the Prince of Asturias at Bayonne ; was decorated with 
the order of Charles III. ; remained with the Prince at Vallencay ; 
was afterward removed from that residence by Bonaparte ; ba- 
nished to Bourges for several years; recalled by Ferdinand when 
he returned to Spain; continued his minister for several months, 
but has since been exiled from court. 

‘ The system of Escoiquiz had constantly been to attach the 
prince to Napoleon by a marriage, and to oppose his influence to 
that of the Prince of the Peace. He was the true author of the 


‘journey to Bayonne. 


‘ To return to Godoy. The state given up to his discretion, ho- 
nours and riches heaped on his head, distinctions exhausted and 
roving unequal to the desire entertained to raise him still more, 
diis introduction into the Royal family by marriage with a princess 
of the blood ;—this was the fortune of a man who, in this rapid 
elevation, presented to Europe an example of that species of 
favouritism which had disappeared for several centuries. Now if 
this subjection of the King, for so it properly was, could have been 
explained by those exalted qualities which, according to the ex- 
pression of la Maréchale D’Ancre, constitute the magic which 
ives strong minds the controul over the feeble ; — if the favourite 
been endowed with some traits of Ximenes or Richelieu! — 
alas | there was nothing in the Prince of the Peace to justify these 
bounties of fortune; he was only a proof of her blindness; he wanted 
even that imposing exterior which was supposed to have been 
the original cause of his elevation. His look, if in any way pre- 
pgssessing, could be so only from a comparison with his qountry- 


raen, among whom comeliness is seldom to be found, particularly 
in the higher ranks. 
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© Tf, however, he enjoyed completely the favour of his master, 

he was hated by the people to an equal degree. Arrogant and 
corrupt, prostituting honours and a to unworthy minions, 
driving away useful servants by violence or insult, reducing his 
sovereigns to a state of servitude, making apprehension and jea- 
lousy take root in their family, enfeebling the state by the follies 
of his administration:—such was the conduct of the man who 
domineered over the Spanish monarchy; such were the nature, 
the means, and the fruits of his government. Yet justice requires 
us to admit that, if he had all the vices and faults of a favourite, 
he had not the cruelty of a tyrant; he removed his competitors, 
it is true, and he sent into exile the men for whom the nation 
declared itself, but he abstained from shedding their blood.’ 


In 1806, when Prussia assumed a tone of defiance towards 
Bonaparte, symptoms of a reviving spirit of independence 
appeared in the Spanish councils; and in the beginning of 
October a proclamation was unexpectedly issued, calling on 
the inhabitants to come forwards to the aid of government 
with voluntary gifts of horses, recruits, and other military 
supplies. This proclamation, which is quoted literally by 
M. ve Prapt, (pp. 13, 14.) furnished a great handle to 
Bonaparte in his subsequent arguments on the necessity of 
transferring the government of Spain to a dynasty that would 
not attack France when engaged in a remote contest. “ I 
received this document,” he said, ** on the field of battle at 
Jena, and I vowed on the spot that the Spanish government 
should repent it.” This hostile proclamation was perpetually 
introduced by Bonaparte in the conversation with Escoiquiz ; 
and M. pe Prapr declares that he can find no traces at a 
prior date of hostile projects towards Spain on the part of the 
French Emperor. Accordingly, it is from this time that we 
find him following up the plan of weakening Spain by sending 
her treops on distant service into Denmark and Italy. 

The succeeding measures of Bonaparte towards Spain 
form, perhaps, the completest display that we have ever had 
of his diplomatic artifice. No sooner had he returned from 
Tilsit to France than he concluded the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
by which he professed to parcel out Portugal between the 
Prince of the Peace and a Prince of the royal family of Spain. 
The King of Spain was by this notable compact to be recog- 
nized as ** Emperor of both Americas” on the conclusion of 
a general peace, or in three years at the farthest; and, by a 
secret article, a body of 28,000 French troops was to enter 
Spain, and to pass with a body of Spaniards into Portugal. 
A farther corps of 40,000 French was to be assembled at 
Bayonne, with leave to enter Spain and march on Portugal 
if the English should threaten the latter, 

At 
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At this time, two parties existed in the Spanish court; the 
King, the Queen, and the Prince of the Peace on the one 
side; on the other, Ferdinand, the heir-apparent, acting by 
the suggestion of Escoiquiz, and encouraged by the good 
wishes of the people. The Prince had begun to concert 
measures for the reduction of the power of the favourite when 
the latter discovered his manceuvres, and found means to 
alarm the old King with the project of a plot not only 
against his authority but against his life; and it was on this 
occasion that the public were surprized with the singular and 
at the same time inexplicable paper which issued from the 
royal palace in the end of October 1807. Escoiquiz was 
forthwith removed from court, and a stop put to his proposed 
scheme ; which was (as we have before stated) no other than a 
marriage between the Prince and a princess of Bonaparte’s 
family, (Lucien’s eldest daughter,) on the calculation that an 
alliance in so powerful a quarter would form an effectual 
counterpoise to the intrigues of the Prince of the Peace. 


‘ Immediately after the removal of Escotqguiz, Napoleon, taking 
advantage of the facilities which the treaty of Fontainebleau 
afforded him for introducing troops into Spain on pretence of 
fulfilling its conditions, sent in that direction several corps which 
had remained in France during the war with Prussia; and, as 
early as the middle of the winter of 1808, the road leading to 
Bordeaux and Spain was covered with soldiers of all descriptions. 
Then were formed what were called marching regiments, and 
Poitiers was one of the principal places of rendezvous. That town 
was made a place d’armes, in which troops were assembled, equip- 
ped, and organized. I lived there at the time, and for several 
months I had opportunities of seeing a great number of superior 
officers, among whom were several of distinction: but I must say 
that I never heard a single word among them which shewed that 
they had the least idea of the purport of their new labours. 
They knew, like the public at large, that they were going in the 
‘ direction of Spain, but the particular object was as much un- 
known to them as to every body else; for on this occasion, as on 
that of the war with Russia, Napoleon had spread abroad a num- 
ber of different reports on the destination of his armaments. 
People spoke sometimes of an attack on Gibraltar, and at others 
of an establishment in Africa to secure Ceuta, which commands 
the passage of the strait. In a word, nothing was omitted to keep 
up the blindness and security of the court of Madrid; which 
security was, moreover, fostered by the man whose duty it was to 
put it on its guard. The Prince of the Peace, directing his views 
continually towards the new sovereignty erected in his favour by 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, was entirely subservient to Bonaparte, 
and made no opposition to any measure which might favour the 


‘enterprize preparing against his country. Expecting every thing - 


from Napoleon, he in his turn gave every thing up to him. has 
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he sent to the frontiers of Portugal the only body of Spanish troops 
which was disposable; and by his orders the French detachments 
experienced no difficulty in penetrating into Spain on all points, 
but were received with the respect due to the most cordial allies. 
The gates of Figueras, of Barcelona, of St. Sebastian, and of 
Pampeluna, were thrown open to them; and the citadel of this 
last town was surprized by a stratagem nearly similar to that 
which put the Spaniards in possession of Amiens in the time of 
Henry IV. The nation now began to be alarmed on finding itself 
defenceless in the midst of such suspicious allies ; perceiving also 
that the court was making arrangements indicative of an intention 
to retire, and, as it has since been said, to take refuge in Mexico. 
It is very probable that Izquierdo, who to many vices added great 

enetration, had diseavarel Napoleon’s real design and explained 
it to the Prince of the Peace, who would never have guessed it 
himself. 

‘ On the news of the King’s removal and his presumed retreat 
into America, a fermentation was excited in Madrid; riotous 
assemblies were formed in every quarter; multitudes flocked from 
all sides to Aranjuez, where the court then was; and the troops, 
animated with the same spirit as the populace, shewed an aversion 
to act against them, while the general indignation was directed 
against the favourite. He fled: but, being discovered in a garret 
where he had taken refuge, he was abused by the people, and 
would probably have fallen a victim to their rage, had not the 
Body-guards rescued him, and had not the Prince of Asturias 
calmed the public resentment by promising that speedy and strict 


justice should be executed on him. The King, in a moment 


of alarm, declared his abdication; and the Prince of Asturias was 
proclaimed in the midst of the acclamations of the people, who 
thus expressed their hope that his reign would put an end to the 
national humiliation, and prove the beginning of their happiness 
and glory. It is remarkable that, amid all these commotions, not 
a cry was heard against the King or the Queen, so great and 
inviolate was the respect entertained for royalty; not a voice 
broke out in murmurs or reproaches against them; the favourite 
alone was the object of the popular fury, and the notice of his 
fall succeeded in appeasing it.’ 


It is important to pay attention to dates, as a clue to the 
strange and mysterious course of Spanish politics on this 
occasion. Until the events of Aranjuez (19th March 1808), 
the Prince of the Peace had been the director of the Spanish 
councils, and Bonaparte’s schemes were calculated on his 
eo-operation. ‘The time now drew near for bringing matters 
to a point, and a journey by the Emperor to the southern 
departments of France had been announced at Paris for 
several weeks: but the moment of his departure depended on 
two circumstances; the assemblage of the French troops in 
the north of Spain, and the progress of political mtrigue at 
thé court of Madrid. | 

* Napo- 
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‘ Napoleon quitted Paris on the 2d of April; it being given 
out that he was going on a visit to the southern departments. He 
took me into his suite on passing through Poitiers. I had not seen 
him for twenty-two months, having quitted him at Paris on the 
1st of June 1806: but, on the day before his arrival, I had received 
an order to keep myself in readiness to attend him in his journey 
to the south, and to go to Bordeaux. He passed some days in 
that city, and then proceeded to Bayonne; having met on the 
road, between Tours and Poitiers, three Spanish grandees, whom 
the new King had sent to notify his accession to the throne. He 
excused himself from receiving them on different pretences, ap- 
pointed Bayonne as the place of meeting, and arrived in that 
town in the night between the 14th and 15th of April. 

‘¢ It has been seen by the treaty of Fontainebleau that Portugal 
formed an essential part of the plan which was now beginning to 
be executed : it was to furnish the indemnities; and it had been 
occupied for two years by a small number of French troops, under 
the command of General Junot, afterward Duke of Abrantes. 
Bonaparte had given orders to send from Lisbon to Bayonne a 
deputation selected from the persons of the first quality in the 
kingdom ; at the head of which was the Count of Lima, who had 
been ambassador at Paris, and who had mixed very much in 
society there. On receiving them, he did not wait till the Count 
had pronounced his address, which is usual in similar circum- 
stances, but, whether from dilatoriness on the part of the Count 
or impatience on his own side, opened the conference in a very 
curious way. After some forms of politeness, he said, addressin 
himself to the deputies, ‘“‘ I do not know what I shall do wi 


you; that will depend on what takes place in the south. Besides, 


are you fit to form a people ? have you numbers enough for that ? 
You are abandoned by your prince; he has suffered himself to be 
taken to Brazil by the English : he has been a great fool in that 
point, and will repent it.” Then turning to me, he added with a 
very gay air, ‘‘ It is with mr as with Bishops, they ought to be 
resident.” ‘Then addressing himself to the Count of Lima, he 
asked him what was the population of Portugal, and immediately 
adding the reply to the question, which was habitual with him, and 
which happens with persons accustomed to answer their own ideas, 
“ Two millions ?”—‘* More than three,” replied the Count.—‘*‘ Ah! 
I did not know that,” replied Napoleon. ‘ And Lisbon, a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls ?”—“ More than double,” replied 
the Count of Lima.—“ Ah! I did not know that,” replied 
Napoleon again. Other qeastions and answers were exchanged 
with the same difference of opinions and estimates, and, going from 
ene thing to another, at last he asked the Count, “ What is it 
that you wish, you Portuguese? Do you wish to be annexed to 
Spain.” At these words I saw the Count assume an air of conse- 


quence, bridle himself up, clap his hand on his sword, and with a 
voice which shook the roof of the apartment, he replied, ‘“ Non.” | 


The antient Portuguese. heroes could not have snewered Coe 
This heroic monosyllable alse struck Napoleon forcibly, “y d 
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shewed the impression which it had made on him, by observing 
next day to one of his principal officers; «* The Count of Lima 
gave me yesterday a stately Non.” - From that moment he altered 
the tone of the conversation, affecting to season it with good 
humour, and professing to grant all that was asked for the in- 
terests of Portugal; above all, taking care to make no more 
mention of annexing it to Spain.’ 


These schemes on Portugal formed but an episode in the 
main drama, and, as things turned out, an episode uncon- 
nected with the denouement. Bonaparte’s attention was now 
wholly fixed on the Spanish cabinet, where the overthrow of 
the Prince of the Peace had materially deranged his views. 
Instead of an old and despised sovereign, he had now to treat 
with a prince who, whatever might be his personal demerits, 
was well advised, and was possessed of the confidence of his 
countrymen. He determined, therefore, on no account to 
acknowlege the legitimacy of the Prince’s accession to power, 
but to entrap him into France, where every effort would be 
used to obtain his renunciation; and, should that not be 
effected, to bring over the old King and Queen, on the plan 
of extorting from the parents that which he could not obtain 
from the son. ‘The French ambassador at Madrid, and 
Murat who commanded the troops there, accordingly took 
the royal pair under their protection, and declined to ac- 
knowlege the authority of Ferdinand. 


‘ We might be tempted at first to believe that these men 
(Murat and the ambassador) served the projects of. Napoleon 
with a knowlege of their true nature: but no: —they were only 
the instruments of an action, the definitive result of which was as 
much a mystery to them as to the rest of the world. They were 
not in the secret; Napoleon had reserved that for himself. He 
spares us the trouble of research, and prevents all doubts on 
this head by observing in his conversation with Escotguiz : ‘It was 
not possible for you to guess what I intended to do; not a person 
in the world was privy to it.” In support of this assertion, which 
is of itself too conformable to Bonaparte’s character to be ques- 
tioned by any pas who has been much with him, I can add 
that, having had occasion both at Bayonne and at Paris to con- 
verse with General Savary on the share that was ascribed to him 
in the manceuvres which had been used to delude the Prince of 
Asturias into the snare of Bayonne, he always said to me that 
‘“‘ he had in truth been instrumental in determining him to repair 
to that town, and had pledged himself that the Prince should be 
acknowleged King immediately on his arrival, but that he had 
acted according to orders, and that not a syllable had escaped 
Napoleon which could give him reason to suspect that he wished 
td,deprive Ferdinand of the throne.” He has often repeated to 
wants after the whole of the scandalous plan was laid open, he 

made loud complaints on the subject to Bonaparte, who was 


‘ in 
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in fact the sole depositary and director of this unexampled suc- 
cession of intrigues.’ 


The next step was to send Savary to Ferdinand, that he 
might persuade him to leave his capital on a visit to 
Bonaparte’; and this singulat proceeding was urged as the 
best means of procuring the confidence of him whose support 
was so necessary to the young prince in maintaining his newly 
acquired power against the intrigues of the opposite party. 


¢ The Prince of Asturias consequently quitted Madrid on the 
roth of April, fer Burgos, the place named for an interview with 
leon: when, the latter not appearing at the rendezvous, the 
Prince’s council became apprehensive, and divided in sentiment as 
to their farther steps. However, it was agreed to proceed as far 
as Vittoria, still in the hope of meeting him: but he was not found 
there any more than at Burgos. This gave rise to new opinions 
and new distrusts, the most serious and alarming reports arriving 
in rapid succession. On the other hand, the Spanish grandees, who 
were sent to compliment Napoleon, (men of very little reputation, 
as it soon afterward appeared, ) wrote from Bayonne that Napoleon 
was very far from havmg any unfriendly intentions, and that there 
was nothing to fear from him. Still, this by no means coincided 
with the opinion of others; and an old minister of King Charles, a 
true statesman, had come to Vittoria to lay before the principal 
advisers of the Prince of Asturias convincing reasons, and irresist- 
ible arguments, which ought for ever to have deterred the Prince 
and his companions from proceeding to Bayonne. They must 
have been almost infatuated to resist the evidence of those argu- 
ments: but unluckily the council of state, like some persons who, 
in creating heroes of romance, impose imaginary restraints on the 
passions of men, and make them act more like what they should 
be than what they are, conceived that the noble and generous 
qualities which they anticipated in Bonaparte would prove a safe- 
uard to them and a barrier to his ambition. The blindness of 
these men, particularly of M. Escoigutz andthe Duke de /’ Infantado, 
in allowing themselves to be deceived, is truly deplorable. Their 
advice was given in the same strain at Vittoria as at Burgos; and 
General Scvary having returned to Vittoria after an absence of a 
few days, his solicitations and promises seconded so eppertunely 
the views of the council thet it was determined to :proceed to 
Bayonne immediately. 

‘ At St. Jean de Luz a scene took place of which ‘the public 
has hitherto been ignorant, but. which deserves to be made 
known. As soon as Napoleon ascertained that the Prince of 
Asturias had entered the ‘French territory, whether supposing con- 
cealment to be no longer necessary, or from the increasing difh- 
culty of keeping a secret after a certain time, he called together 
the Spanish grandees, whom that Prince had sent to compliment 
him, and:declared to‘them his-whole plan. The Grandees-having 
set out immediately afterward to meet ‘their sovereign, Bonaparte 
repented his indiscretion, and dispatched Berthier and another 
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superior officer with orders to stop them: bat they had already 


joined Ferdinand, and told the whole to him and his ministers. 


The Prince had, however, advanced too far to retreat ; and, con- 


tinuing his journey, he arrived at Bayonne on the morning of 


the zoth of April. At two o’clock, Napoleon rode to the house 
which the Prince occupied ; and the latter immediately came down 
to the street-door to meet him. I happened to be in the quarter 
of the town in which the house stood, and was thus a witness of 
the interview. I saw Napoleon arrive and the Prince run to meet 
him; and I saw them embrace one another with every mark of 
affection and good understanding. Napoleon remained a few 
moments with the Prince; they embraced again, and separated. 

‘ I cannot imagine what Bonaparte’s meaning was in these 
external signs of affection and half gratitude, at the very moment 
when the denouement of the plot was about to take place: such 
pretences could answer no purpose but that of aggravating the 
injury. Scarcely had the Prince returned home, when General 
Savary came to inform him of Napoleon’s intentions with regard to 
the relinquishment of the Spanish throne. To explain, if possible, 
what induced him to proceed in this extraordinary ‘way, and to 
transgress at once every rule of respect due to so illustrious a 
guest, it must be remembered that Bonaparte, habituated to 
offensive warfare, and to owe his success to bold and rapid strokes, 
had probably imagined that a sudden and unexpected blow would 
throw his victim into consternation, and determine him to cast him- 
self at once into the hands of the man who had led him into this 
labyrinth, and who alone could help him out of it.’ 


The succeeding pages are filled with a long account of the 
diplomatic contentions between Bonaparte and Ferdinand, or 
rather between the respective ministers of the two. The 
French negociators insisted, directly and unequivocally, ona 
surrender of the crown ; while the Spaniards refused to believe 
them to be serious, and flattered themselves, day after dey, 
that their domineering neighbour-aimed at nothing more than 
the acquisition of the provinces north of the Ebro. All con- 
curred in advising the Prince on no account fo make a cession 
of his hereditary sovereignty: while Bonaparte, accustomed to 
carry every thing before him, became impatient of delay, and 
set every engine at work to remove the obstacles. 


‘ A sharp altercation between M. de Cevallos and General 

had caused great discontent on the part of the Spaniards, who 
shewed great repugnance at continuing to treat with Savary. 
Napoleon, wishing to wipe away the disgust which the rudeness of 
his representative had created, sent for me, and directed me to 
confer with M. Escoiguiz ; this was on the 24th of April. I was 
absolutely ignorant, like other people, of what was the ground- 
work of the business in treaty between him and the court of Spain; 
the outward game was apparent: but the real nature of the nego- 
ciation was hidden from every one, except those who were 
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intrusted by Napoleon with a share in its prosecution. The mass 
of mankind imagine that it is sufficient to associate with the great, 
or even to inhabit the place at which affairs of importance are 
transacted, in order to acquire a knowlege of the nature of them: 
but, on the contrary, it is there that we are likely to know the 
least. We perceive the action of the machinery, and we see no 
more; besides, whoever has been near Napoleon well knows how 
tittle room he allowed for indiscretion or curiosity. I was there- 
fore totally ignorant of what was passing ; I did not even collect it 
from what Hapdeen said to me; for on this occasion, as on 
appointing me to the embassy. to Warsaw, he spoke to me so 
vaguely that, of all that he said, only two things remained im- 
pressed on my mind ; the first, that I was to see M. Escoiquiz; the 
second, that I was to repair the mischief of any thing which his 
envoy had let slip, that could in any way have shocked the Spa- 
niards. He concluded his instructions by saying in a laughing 
tone that, being of the same cloth, the Abbé and I should have the 
less difficulty in understanding each other. Napoleon usually 
called M. Escoiquiz the little Xzmenes ; and, whenever I returned 
from my conferences with him, he rarely omitted to ask me: 
** Well! what says Ximenes?” I went, then, to M. Escoiguiz, 
whom I found boiling with anger at the treatment received by his 
Prince ; he recapitulated to me with great heat all that had passed, 
the treaty of Fontainebleau, the assurances of General Savary, the 
demand of a niece of Napoleon in marriage, the resolution of 
altering the Spanish dynasty, and the removal to Etruria. All 
this was a new world to me; I could only join in the sentiments 
expressed by M. Escotquiz, and those which his vehement com- 
plaints could not fail of inspiring. It was indeed a most affecting 
spectacle to see a young king the victim of a vile favourite, a blind 
arent, and a powerful neighbour. After having expressed to 
. Escoiquiz the warm interest which I took in his recital, I could 
not refrain from asking who had advised the journey to Bayonne, 
and how he expected to extricate himself from its consequences. 
In answer to the first question, he frankly acknowleged himself to 
be the adviser of the journey. If I admired his sincerity, I equally 
admired his simplicity, and that feeling of attachment which we 
often have to opinions that have proved most injurious to us, as we 
feel attached to those places which have been the scenes of our 
misfortunes. He endeavoured to convince me that, by the rules of 
prudence, he was justified in recommending the journey to Bayonne; 
that is to say, that to come and put one’s self in prison was the most 
advisable thing in the world! Often does it happen that men are 
less fearful of eteg wrong than of appearing todoso. How to 
emancipate himself from this difficulty he knew not, neither did I. 


Frequently did we consult together on this subject, without being 
able to form any plan; since, unless with the aid of wings, it was 
impracticable to quit Bayonne, every possible precaution having 
been taken to prevent it. Bonaparte insisted on my giving an im- 
mediate detail of my conferences with M. Escoiquiz ; his impatience 


was extreme ; he became nearly as unhappy as his victim; and a 
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this reason — the resistance of the’ Prince deran all his plans; 


He had calculated on the condescension of King Charles, who was 
betrayed by.a base, perfidious wretch. This failing, he had calcu- 
lated anew on the terrors of the Prince of Asturias, grounded on 
his inexperience, on his removal from Spain, and on his captivity 
in a foreign country: every thing failed — Charles was absent, the 
Prince was deaf to his proposals, and the council was immoveable. 
He found himself thus committing an unjustifiable action in the 
face of Europe, without reaping any benefit from it; and equally 
at a loss whether to keep the Prince or to reléase him.’ 


So early as the day after the arrival of Ferdinand at Bay- 
onne, M. de Cevalios and the French minister for foreign 
affairs hada conference together, on the proposals ; of 
Napoleon. The nature of these proposals did not hold out 
the least hope of a speedy accommodation, and it was with a 
reference to this discussion that M. de Cevallos says in his 
pamphlet that he was insulted by Napoleon and called a traitor, 
because he remained attached to the Prince, after having acted 
as the minister of his father. 'The expression of traitor, 
violent and unmerited as it was, certainly was used by Bona- 
parte ; who, from the very outset of his accession to power in 
the office of consul, adopted the practice of bestowing epithets 
of opprobrium on his ministers and Generals on the occurrence 
of any slight provocation: —but persons in the habit of 
approaching him have long been aware that these words were 
not to be received in a literal sense, and that his behaviour on 
the following day would indicate a very different state of 
temper. The Spaniards, however, taking the matter up 
seriously, replaced M. de Cevallos by M. Labrador, who 
continued the negociation with the French minister : — but, 
the interests being so opposite, all efforts proved ineffectual, 
and Bonaparte became at last considerably embarrassed. 
His impatient and overbearing mind, always aiming at a&c- 
complishing its object by fraud or compulsion, suggested a 
number of new projects and exhibited the question in a variety 
of attitudes. 


‘ Several times in a day; he sent for me to go to M. Escoiguiz : 
but I always returned with the same reply, — viz. complaints and 
refusals. This opposition doubled his perplexity. With the usual 
rapidity of his eloquence, and of his imagination, he ran over the 
question in every point of view, in which it was capable of being 
placed. At one time he said, Spain ought to’ cost him nothing, 
she was destitute of the means of defence: at another time, Spain 
possessed an army of a hundred and forty-five thousand men, be- 
sides a numerous militia, which obliged him to keep a force of 
80,000 men extended along her frontiers: Spain, under the Bour- 
bons, would never prove a faithful ally to him, a proof of which was 
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shewn in her conduct at the beginning of the war with Prussia: 
or the Bourbons would ip aon d in Etruria, or Lithuania, 


and would not there be erous to him. When I objected 
to him that he never would be able to induce the Prince of 
Asturias to exchange the Monarchy of Spain and the Indies for 
the little kingdom of Etruria; -and that, after having lost one 
throne, the guarantee of the other must appear to him very pre- 
carious; he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! then, Jet him declare war against 
me ;” and a moment afterward: ‘* But how can he do that with 
300 guards and 30,000 men at the utmost that he would be able 
to assemble in Estramadura? Rely on it, I feel the positive 
necessity of the enterprise which I have undertaken, for I am in 

eat want of a navy, and this business will occasion me the loss 
of the six line of Battle-ships which I have at Cadiz.” At another 
time, he said, “If I thought that this matter would cost me 
80,000 men, I would give it up: but it will not cost me 12,000; 
it must be mere child’s play: these people do not. know what it {fs 
to contend with French troops; the Prussians were the same, and 
we have seen what became of them. Believe me, it will not last 
long. I do not wish to injure any person: but, when my grand 
political car is once set in motion, it must move on; and woe to 
them who come under its wheels !” This was for several days the 
ground-work of our conversation. In the meanwhile, the 
*¢ grand car” stood still, as did also the negociation. It was 
necessary that this suspence should have an end; and it was clear 
that the embarrassment of his situation would make him take some 
cruel step. 

_€ The question of the independence of the Spanish colonies had 
often occupied my thoughts ; and I imagined that the time was come 
at which this project might possibly be realized. Considering the 

ower to which Napoleon had arrived, and accustomed to see all 
bis enterprizes crowned with success, — unacquainted with Spain, 
except from the recitals of travellers or from common report, and 
in course not able to foresee the natienal resistance which has 
since been developed, — disliking also the proffered exchange of 
Etruria, which presented nothing either equitable or solid, —I 
judged it right to turn the mind of Napoleon towards another 
subject. In consequence, I went to him, having sent in a 
message before-hand that I wished to speak with him. He 
came towards me with great eagerness, and exclaimed with his 
usual volubility ; “‘ Well! what do they say ?” — “ That you have 
juggled them,’ I replied. He turned aside his head with a burst 
of laughter. The moment appearing favourable, I told him that 
I had a proposal to make which he might consider as singular, 
but it was necessary that he should listen and permit me to ex- 
plain myself - “‘ Well! speak,” said he, ‘ you are here for 
that purpose!” I then explained to him the impossibility of ad- 


vancing a single-step in the negociation, the necessity that 
vexisted for giving @ new turn to the whole business, and the 
is mig" be accomplished by producing the 
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stopped me: “‘ Well! what do you mean by all this preamble,” 
said he: — * I will tell you: you wish to possess Spain. Keep her. 
Place wide barriers between the present family and yourself; the 
old world for you, the new one for them; send them off to-morrow 
with the title of Emperor of America and Peru.” — “ All that is 
very well,” replied he, walking about with great rapidity; “I 
have nothing to say against that : it will not injure my Views at all.” 
{ thought I was now touching the much desired goal, when a mo- 
ment afterward he walked up to me with great quickness, and 
seizing me by the arm: ‘No, no,” said he, “ don’t speak of that 


yet; I have sent out two frigates to that country, I will have my 
share of it also.”’ 


Finding that he could not carry his point with the ministers 
of Ferdinand, Bonaparte turned his eyes towards the royal 
pair and their unworthy favourite, who had by this time 
(1st May) arrived at Bayonne. The Prince of the Peace 
having been lately endangered by the resentment of the popu- 
lace, Bonaparte poured forth, in his first conversation with 
him, a violent effusion against the lower classes of the Spa- 
niards, and concluded by saying: “ I will give them one who 
will keep them in better order.” On the arrival of the King 
and Queen, the French at Bayonne crowded around the 
former, eager to see a prince of the Bourbon race: his sta- 
ture was tall, his aspect mild, and his manner easy. His 
Queen, with more indications of capacity, had a less prepos- 
sessing look. ‘The political tragi-comedy was now about to 
be unravelled; and Bonaparte made the Prince of the: Peace 
his instrument for inflaming the parents against the son, and 
for prevailing on them to declare an immediate and absolute 
cession of the crown of Spain. A notice was now sent to 
Ferdinand that all farther treaty with him was out of the 
question: a notice which at last rouzed his ministers to the 
alarming reality of Bonaparte’s projects. ‘They complied 
with the less disgraceful alternative of relinquishing the crown 
to the father; and it is a curious fact (pp. 131, 132.) that 
Bonaparte, on returning from the interview in which Charles 
had insisted on his son’s renuucigtion, called together, in the 
garden of the house that he occupied near , ach the 
ministers and others who were within his reach, to whom he 
drew in strong colouring a picture of the angry scene that 
had just taken place. ‘ One noble idea and only one,” he 
said, ** has occurred to the Spanish court; it was that of 
going to America.” ‘This suggestion led him into a poetic 
flight on the magnitude of the empire that men thus be 
formed, and.on its beneficial operation for the civilized world, 
‘ I have often,’ adds M: pe Prant, ‘ been a hearer of Bona-e 
parte’s effusions, but I never knew:him so fluent and even 
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eloquent.. His mind must have been kindled by the grandeur 
of the subject, or elevated by the prospect of succeeding in 
his long-coveted seizure of the Spanish crown, for his speech 
was extremely impressive, and reminded me of an instrument 
of which every chord is in vibration at once.’ 

. A fresh pretext for Bonaparte’s interference was soon given 
by the Madrid-insurrection of the second of May, which arose 
from the anxiety of the people concerning the royal family, 
the last members of whom were on that day on the point of 
setting off for Bayonne. A French officer entering the palace 
appeared to the people in the light of a messenger sent to acce- 
lerate their removal; and from a small beginning the alarm 
and. even the conflict extended, in the course of half an hour, 
to almost every point of the capital. About two hundred 
of the inhabitants were killed or wounded: but of the French 
the loss was considerably greater, and Bonaparte affected to 
be in the utmost rage at those whom he called the murderers 
of his children. The final cession of the crown took place on 
the very day (sth May) on which this intelligence reached 
Bayonne, and the public curiosity became next fixed on the 
new . sovereign, whose name had not yet been mentioned. 
After. a delay of some weeks, Joseph Bonaparte was known to 
be approaching to Bayonne in the beginning of June. He 
had been apprized some time before of his brother’s intentions 
in his favour:.but, being of an unambitious character, and 
attached to Naples, he had replied that he was disposed to 
decline the crown, though ready to comply with his brother’s 
wish for his paying a visit to Bayonne. In the journey through 
Italy, Joseph had an interview with Lucien, who had formerly 
been ambassador in Spain, and whoseadvice completely accorded 
with his own negative intentions. Letters from him to this effect 
having reached Napoleon, the latter, always faithful to a system 
of artifice, proclaimed his brother King of Spain before his 
arrival. at Bayonne, set out to compliment him on the road, 
and, on their meeting, stepped out of his carriage, and paid 
the new monarch the compliment of saluting him as his equal. 
This flattering attention, and a plausible representation of 
the necessity of the measure, overcame the scruples of the 
wavering Joseph, and precipitated him into scenes that 
proved replete with the utmost distress to a mild and humane 
heart. 

The farther proceedings at Bayonne are sufficiently fresh 
in the recollection of the public. ‘They took place with the 
apparent consent of an assemblage of grandees and others 
from Madrid, who met to the number of ninety, and con- 
tinued sitting from the 15th of June to. the oth of July, the 
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day on which Joseph and his new counsellors departed for 
Madrid. Such was at the time the persuasive influence of 
Bonaparte, that nearly all the old ministers and officers of 
the crown followed their new master. 

Bonaparte, having remained at Bayonne till the 21st of 
July, made a circuitous journey along the southern and 
western departments of France; and the prefets and other 
magistrates found means to call forth demonstrations of 
popular enthusiasm at every city except Bordeaux, where the 
mercantile pressure consequent on his anti-commercial edicts 
was too severely felt to admit of fictitious protestations. It 
was here that he received the mortifying intelligence of the 
battle of Baylen and the surrender of Dupont. 


‘ Other towns, however, gave great evidence of joy, and above 
all Nantes. During the five days of the court being there, the 
population of the town had quadrupled; all were in motion and 
in their gayest dress; and the square in which the palace was 
situated continued constantly full, both by night and by day. 
The banks of the Loire, as far as Tours, also presented the most 
animated scene. I have often endeavoured to discover the cause 
of these truly extraordinary marks of eagerness and enthusiasm, 
which in France lend even to indifference the appearance of 
attachment and approbation. Much has been said of the influence 
and the excitements of the Prefects: but it would have required 
many Prefects indeed to produce such an effect. Their power, 
depend on it, does not go that length. The voice of fame may 
be considered as a much more potent engine, added to the magic 
of sovereignty, the magnificence of the equipages, and even the 
dust which they raise. The populace will always admire beautiful 
horses, and gather round gilded chariots, as well as round the 
te that escort them. Napoleon knew this well; and how- 
muchsoever he appeared satisfied and pleased in accepting these 
demonstrations of zeal and attachment, he appreciated them in- 
wardly at their real value. One day, reading the Moniteur, at Bay- 
onne, he met with an article from Brunswick, giving a detail of the 
reception of his brother Jerome, who visited that place for the first 
time. When he came to these words: ‘‘ This adored monarch ;” 
“ Ah! ah!” said he, with a look that betrayed the secret of his 
heart; ‘‘ he has been there only six months and they already 
adore him!” It is necessary, however, to add in vindication of the 
people, that at this time the transactions at Bayonne were not yet 
disclosed to them; the effects were perceptible, but the details 
were unknown. On returning to Paris on the 14th of August, I 
found no one who knew much of this subject; and as to the 
events which had taken place between the French and the Spanish 
armies, under Generals Dupont and Castanos, they were scarcely 
whispered. At seven leagues’ distance from France, I mean in 
England, the movements of the political world were published 
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daily, the balance of Europe being discussed with as little reserve 
as the anecdotes of private life: but France, on the other hand; 
was blinded by the romances of the Moniteur, and garbled ex- 
tracts from those news-papers which circulated in their original 
state through the rest of Europe. Things had arrived at such a 
pitch, that events of the highest importance, such as the battle 
of Trafalgar, were never mentioned in the authorized papers of 


France/ 


In this part of the book, M. pz P. makes a pause in his 
narrative; and enters on a discussion of topics connected with 
the political situation of Spain: the principal object being to 
explain the ideas that Bonaparte had formed to himself of 
the state of the cbuntry, and of the ease with which he might 
accomplish the projected change. It appears that he built his 
hopés on a double basis; the efficacy of the military move- 
ments, and the tethipting prospect to the people of an amend- 
ment in the interior form of government. 


‘ A country with a population of twelve millions of inhabitants, 
from which the native army had been carefully withdrawn, or 
banished to the most distant part of the kingdom, — with a ruined 
treasury,—-and a government hated and despised,— was not 
likely to offer a long resistance to the conqueror of Italy, of 
Prussia, of Austria,. and at that time even of Russia. Certain of 
the Favourite, and of some others in a less elevated situation, and 
reckoning on all the enlightened part of the nation, who called for 
a better order of things, as well as on the hatred still subsisting in 
some parts against the house of Bourbon, Bonaparte thought 
that he could easily make way for himself amid so many discordant 
materials. He judged of the nation by the government, and at- 
tributed to the people the vices of their rulers ; for which reason, 
he sent only a small number of troops into Spain in the beginning; 
they amounted at the utmost to 80,000 men, a considerable part 
of which were conscripts. 

‘ The Spanish government was extremely defective in itself, and 
the Prince of the Peace had aggravated its mis-management so as te 
render it intolerable. Napoleon had flattered himself that the de- 
struction of this government, and the hopes of a better, would 
have possessed great attractions in the eyes of the Spaniards ; 
that he would find allies in Spain, as in other parts of Europe, 
from the dissemination of French revolutionary principles ; that 
the publication of such liberal ideas as the equality of rank and 
universal liberty, the levelling of all distinctions, the suppression 
of places and pensions,—in one word, that the good resulting 
from the change, —~would atone for the mode in which it was 
effected. The great advantage to be reaped by him, as sovereign 
of France, was that of freeing him in\future from all dread of 
Spain, and allowing him the disposal of his whole force te act 
against the northern powers, with whom alone he would hate toe 
contend in future. 
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© But this plan failed in its foundation: — it was erected on 
hollow ground. Spain, so inferior in hér population, her army, and 
all the other elements of power, to France, might in truth have 
been easily subdued, if there, as in other places, the government 
alone had been to be combated: but the spirit of the nation was 
rouzed to resistance. Imagine a pres ignorant, fanatical, sober 
in the midst of plenty, as vain of their poverty as others are of 
their comforts, never quitting their own country, remaining igno- 
rant of the manners of the nations which surround them, brave, 
but having rather the courage of obstinacy than the obstinacy of 
courage, and inhabiting a country that for above two thousand 
years has repelled all invasion, — then judge whether an attempt 
to conquer such a people by force or by surprise is not to throw 
yourself amid a swarm of enemies, and in the midst of inextricable 
difficulties ; such, in fact, is the Spanish nation. Undoubtedly 
among them were a number of publicespirited and enlightened 
citizens ; who, like the middle class cf the French in 1789, sighed, 
as they did at that era in France, for the destruction of abuses, 
and the establishment of a government agreeable to the true in- 
terest of their country: this was principally among the classes 
employed in the arts, commerce, literature, and the liberal profes- 
sions; persons in whom, from the nature of their pursuits, an 
ardent and enlightened patriotism is generally found. The middle 
class, placed between the two extremes, neither elevating theme 
selves to the nodlesse nor descending to the people, -but partici- 
pating in all that is honorable and good in both, is the real pivot of 
nations ; the whole machine turns on them as on. a centre: — but 
among this class in Spain, as in other countries,:the desire of con¢ 
stitutional improvement was not to be gratified by an invasion ; it 
called for a fair and equitable reform at home.. The Spaniards 
at one time perhaps carried their admiration of Bonaparte farther 
than any people in Europe; and any person who woveliedl former] 
through Spain will have found abundant proofs of this fact. The pub- 
lic hoped to accomplish two grand points from him ;—a deliverance 
from the Prince of the Peace, and a radical reform in the govern+ 
ment. Had he realized these expectations, it is impossible to de« 
scribe the transports that would have been felt by a people in whom 
a vivid imagination is united to serious thought, and whose feelin 
are so warm and fervid that to call their gratitude enthusiastic 
would be to express very feebly the sentiments of their hearts. 
When Spain, on the contrary, found her hopes deceived, she fell 
into the opposite extreme, and imagined that she had a two-fold 
injury to revenge. 

‘ It is truly astonishing that a mind so penetrating as that of 
Napoleon should have persisted in his first opinions respecting 
Spain ; or rather that he should so obstinately have continued in 
the pursuit of an sag ft the absurdity of which must have 
been obvidus to him. I know that, during his residence at Ma- 
drid, he ¢omplained to one of Joseph’s ministers that the inform, 
ation which he had received respecting Spain was false; and he 
declared that he found it a country the very reverse of the. de- 
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scriptions which had- been. given to him.— But, once engaged, 
whether from shame of: giving way or from confidence in his 
strength, he plunged himself deeper and deeper in this fatal war.’. 


M,.pE P. proceeds to mention the different actions that 
occurred. in Spain in the campaign of 1808: but on these it is 
needless for us to enlarge; and we turn by preference to those 

sin which his official situation has enabled ‘him to give 
us observations of a private and interesting nature. When 
treating of the return of Bonaparte from Spain in the end of 
December 1808, he makes the following remarks: er 


‘ Napoleon was a second Saturn, devouring his children at the 
moment of their birth ; of a fickle mind, always ardent and satis- 
fied at the commencement, but constantly changing his views as 
his projects advanced. In consequence of this continual substi- 
tution, the plan of the day was swallowed up, if the figure be 
allowable, by that of the morrow; and the operation of his mind 
was like the appearance ofa distant mountain to a wearied tra- 
veller, always seeming to recede the farther he advanced. 

‘* In returning from Benevento, at the close of 1808, Bonaparte 
stopped at Valladolid, where he waited for the deputation sent to 
him from the city of Madrid. I travelled with it, and, having 
reached the town some hours before it, Napoleon sent for me as 
soon as he heard of my arrival. I found him very impatient to set 
‘off for France: but it was night, and the weather very bad: he 
opened his window frequently to observe the sky, and to ascertain 
the possibility of beginning his journey. Overpowering me with 

uestions, as he usually did, he asked me rapidly what they were 

oing at Madrid,. and what was the prevalent feeling among the 
Spaniards? I did not disguise their discontent ; on which he un- 
dertook to prove to me that they were in the wrong ; that perma- 
nent discontent was impossible; that they would obtain the 
abolition of tithes, equality of rank, and the suppression of feudal 
rights, and many similar abuses; advantages which, in his opinion, 
ought to be decisive in their minds. I was very far from agreeing 
with him, and replied that all this might be true, but that the 
Spaniards by no means felt with him.on the subject; that, if they 
had benefits to receive, and evils to cure, they had determined 
that the operation should proceed from themselves, not from 
the intervention of others; that, in fact, they were like Sgana- 
reile’s..wife, who “ would at all events have a beating.” He 
Jaughed, and continued: ‘‘ I did not know Spain: it is a much 
finer country than I imagined. I have made a very pretty present 
to my brother: but, you will see, the Spaniards will be doing some 
foolish thing or another, and I shall have it again; I will then 
divide it into five large viceroyalties.” He then enlarged on the 
danger to France in having so powerful a neighbour, and on the 
plans of independence that her sovereign might form. He. was 
above all struck with the tendency of Spain towards an alliance 
with England, as the only means of preserving her colonies and 
: enjoying 
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enjoying the free navigation of the ocean. He relied, he said, no 
more on a Bonapartean than on a Bourbon-dynasty in Spain: for 
he was well aware that they would both be equally ready to seize 
the first opportunity. of throwing off the yoke, and rendering 
themselves independent. 

* He left Valladolid on the day after this conversation, and, 
mounting his horse, rode all the way to Burgos, a distance of 
twenty-eight Spanish leagues, equal to the same number of: the 
longest French leagues. Thence he went to Paris, without once 
> the road. The rapidity of his movements, and his 
habit of scorning fatigue, added greatly to the magic of his name. 
Mankind are fond of the marvellous, and those who act in opposi- 
tion to common rules are sure of being admired.’ 


Having quitted Spain in the beginning of 1809, M. pr P. 
had no opportunity of witnessing the eventful struggle that 
ensued, and in which our countrymen bore so distinguished a 
part: but he has attempted a calculation of the total: loss 
sustained by France during the six campaigns of that disas- 
trous contest. In lives, the loss is computed by him at not 
less than 600,000 men: but the specie exported from ‘France 
he rates (p. 238.) at only ten millions sterling. He takes, 
liowever, no account of the value of the clothing, the military 
stores, and even the provisions, sent successively across the 
Pyrénées; the amount of which, reduced into an arithmetical 
estimate, would triple or quadruple his pecuniary calculation *. 
On the other hand, we should be disposed to make a con- 
siderable deduction (perhaps a third) from his computation 
of the loss of lives. ‘This loose way of reckoning may. give 
our readers an idea of the inaccuracies into which M. bE P. 
is apt to fall in other respects; and a curious specimen of 
them is exhibited in his high-flown effusions on the state 
of Spain, which in one part (p. 168.) is described as inhabited 
by a race similar to Asiatics or Africans, while in another 
(p.179.) that country is represented as advancing in improve- 
ment with all the cool characteristics of European civilization. 
Another excess, not so easily explained by the prevalence of 
imagination, is an affected admiration of the Bourbon-go- 
vernment in Spain; a government that was productive, says 





* The sums of money seized by the French in Spain in. the 
shape of church-plate and otherwise have been much exaggerated. 
On occupying Madrid in December 1808, they laid hands on the 
office of the Inquisition, and all that belonged to it :— the result 
was the acquirement of only 30,o00l. sterling, which formed the 
whole exchequer of this far-famed institution ; its prisons did not’ 
contain a single individual. : 
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M. ve P. (p. 178.) of the most prosperous results to the country. 
Spain has, in truth, advanced considerably during the century 
in which she has been ruled by that family: but it has 
been rather in despite than in consequence of the policy 
which they have pursued. — These various objections prevent 
us from bearing a flattering testimony to M. pe P. on the 
und either of moral probity or of historical accuracy; and 
oblige us to confine our recommendation of his work to 
the interest which is excited by the portion of official inform- 
ation that he has chosen to give to the world. His motives 
for this liberal communication of diplomatic secrets we do not 
profess to know: but those who put faith in the significant 
hints given by M. Gley (Voyage en Pologne) will ascribe it to 
an’ appetite for extracting money from the pockets of the 
public in the capacity of an author, when he can no longer 
do it in that of an ecclesiastic or a diplomatist. 





Art. IV. Cosmologie, &c.; 7. ¢. Cosmology, or, a General 
Description of the Earth, considered in its Astronomical, 
Physical, Historical, Political, and Civil Relations. By C.-A. 
WALCKENAER, Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 
pp. 750. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 14s. 
sewed. 


n this age of world-making, we had instinctively associated 
the title of Cosmology, and the plumpness of the volume to 
which it is appended, with some elaborate exposition of a 
new theory of the earth. Lest any of our readers should 
have been inducéd to form similar expectations, we hasten to 
undeceive them, by presenting them with a transcript of the 
author’s preface: 


‘ When we peruse the writings of the philosophers, historians, 
and geographers of antiquity, we have often cause to regret that, 
in their endeavours to ascend to general considerations, many 
whimsical prejudices and absurd systems deaden the spring of 
their genius, and debase the excellence of their judgment. If we 
inquire into the cause of this singular combination of great weak- 
ness with great vigour, we shall find that it is principally owing 
to a want of comparative observations, arising from the limited 
number of countries described and wanna in their time; so 
that the largest portion of the globe, as well as of its inhabitants, 
productions, and appearances, was unknown to them; and that, 
hence, ‘their intellectual labours often betray the very narrow 
limits of their geographical information. 

‘ This striking example should have a salutary influence on the 
moderns ; and yet we must confess that few studies are so much 
neglected as that of our globe, considered in its general rene 
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In reflecting on the numerous errors to which the defect of in= 


formation of this kind has given rise among naturalists, men of 
science, and historians, who in our days have acquired merited 
reputation, I have often thought that the fault was not wholly 
attributable to these persons themselves, who in various respects 
are so highly estimable. When all the sciences have greatly 
advanced in their progress, each becomes so very extensive that, 
in order to derive aid from some one of them which we have net 
particularly cultivated, we are desirous of following the chain of 
general facts which it presents, without being obliged to examine 
in detail the numerous links that compose it; and, although ex- 
cellent treatises on geography have been published in France 
and in other countries, none of them have appeared te me to 
answer the end in question. This is the object of my present 
publication. 

‘I purpose to comprize in a single volume, and in a limited 
number of pages, the more elementary notions and the more im- 
portant facts relative to Geography; to shew the connection 
which subsists between this science and the other branches of 
human knowlege, what it may borrow from each, and what it 
ought to give back in return. I have uniformly endeavoured to 
make my definitions the result of my deseriptions, and of the 
exposition of facts ; and thus to reduce the various objects, which 
compose the immense domain of the science, into one compact 
and consistent whole; so that, by suppressing the titles of the 
chapters, the reader may consider the work as a single discourse. 
I have accordingly intitled it Cosmology, or, a Discourse on the 
Universe. 

‘I begin by describing the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
which exercise some influence on the terrestrial globe ; I then 
pass to a description of the earth in general, and of its atmosphere; 
next, to that of oceans and seas, of continents and islands, also 
considered under their general points of view; I afterward ex- 
amine what opinions we should entertain of the antient physical 
revolutions which our earth has undergone: I dwell on the dif- 
ferent races of its present inhabitants, and the societies which they 
have instituted :-I mark the progress of civilization and discoveries: 
I trace the boundaries of geographical knowlege, at different 
periods of history: I lay down the great divisions of the globe, 
and describe in detail the three worlds, and the eight parts or 
divisions of these three worlds: I present a skeleton of the dif- 
ferent countries of the earth, so as to exhibit the physical and 
moral characters which discriminate them: in concluding the 
description of each of the eight parts of the globe, I enumerate 
and arrange the various tribes that inhabit it; and I indicate the 
relations of form, origin, religion, language, and commerce, which 
approximate or separate them; thus constraining myself to omit 
none of the considerations which geography supplies for the illus. 
tration of the history of man and of nature. aD Y 

‘ Should this work meet with a favourable reception from: the 
public, it will be followed by a collection of maps, adapted to the 
descriptions 
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descriptions which it)contains, and. to the new divisions and sub- 
divisions which it unfolds ; none of the Atlases hitherto, published 
being in any degree commensurate with the present improved 
state of geography.’ ) 

In pursuance’ of this plan, eleven chapters are allotted to 
the discussion of as many general topics; namely, the Stars, 
-—— Planets, — Earth, Sun, and Moon, — Earth, and its Pro- 
ductions, — Earth, and its Atmosphere, — Ocean and Seas, — 
Continents and Islands, — Physical Revolutions of the Earth, 
— Different; Races of Mankind, — Human Societies, — Pro- 
gress: of Civilization and Discoveries in the different Parts of 
the World; —and the remaining four chapters are occupied 
with statements and explanations of the author’s geographical 
divisions and subdivisions of the known portions of the globe, 
viz. Grand Divisions, — Antient World, comprizing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, — New World, or North and South 
America, — and the Maritime World, consisting of Notasia, 


' Polynesia, and Australia. 


This outline of the design and contents of the present 
volume will.at once plead our apology for declining to ex- 
hibit its meyits in the form of a-methodical and detailed 
analysis, because it must be obvious to every person of re- 
flection that the materials are already too much condensed to 
allow of farther abridgement. We may add that, with no 
very numerous or important exceptions, their amount already 
exists in various elementary works, either of a scientific or a 
popular. description. M. Watckenarr, however, evinces a 
more than ordinary degree of intimacy with the writings of 
the antient geographers, developes his leading and subor- 
dinate divisions with a strict regard to regular catenation, 
and occasionally relieves his masses of names, descriptions, 
and bearings, with’ some ingenious remark or sentimental 
observation. 

Under the category of the Maritime World, he compre- 
hends the Islands of the South Seas, New Holland, &c. 
which he distributes into sections and reduces under new 
general titles, with an allowable licence of nomenclature and 
becoming attention to meaning and euphony. With that 
attachment to truth which, generally speaking, characterizes 
his pages, he assigns to Abel ‘Tasman the honour of having 
first explored Carpenter’s Bay, and of having discovered the 
northern coast of New Holland; its reputed discoverer, 
Rechaen, being Zeehaan, the name of Tasman’s vessel, but 
variously disfigured by the ignorance and carelessness of 
copyists. The author’s comparative estimate of the extent 
and accuracy of antient and modern geography also attests at 
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once his sagacity and hiscandour. Indeed, had he not alluded 
to the oppressive domination of the English, we should have 
acquitted him of every appearance of nationality: since he 
fairly appreciates the power and resources of our empire; 
and, so far from stigmatizing us as a mere nation of shop- 
keepers, dwells with complacency on the names of Newton, 
Shakspeare, and Milton, In tracing the origin and progress 
of civil and political institutions, he is disposed to lay much 
stress on the circumstances in which a people may happen to 
be placed at the period of their emerging from barbarity. — 
With great velocity, but also with great coolness, he surveys 
the different kinds of government and religion, and the 
diversities of language. In his chapter on the Physieal Revo- 
lutions of the Globe, he briefly adverts to those vegetable and 
animal relics which attest a very different state of things from 
that with which we are at present familiar. He moreover 
admits the striking fact that, in the bosom of the earth, no 
fossil remains of any human being have been hitherto detect- 
ed *: but he conjectures that some peculiar race, endowed 
with intelligence, and capable of exercising dominion over the 
lower departments of animated nature, though differing in 
organic structure from the conformation of the human body 
of modern times, may have existed. Such a supposition may 
be very safely hazarded ; for who can resort to the record, in 
order to confirm or to confute it? but our present state of 
geological knowlege certainly affords us no proof of its being 
founded in fact. With regard to the diversities of mankind, 
M. WaLcKENAER contends that there are varieties, not of colour 
only, but of some points of anatomical structure, which are per- 
petuated in the respective races, when kept pure and distinct, 
but yet are not sufficiently prominent to constitute specific 
differences. All the modifications which he particularizes 
may, he alleges, be referred to three principal classes, which 
he denominates the white, or Scythian, the yellowish, or Mon- 
golian, and the black, or Ethiopian. He is aware at the same . 
time of the imperfect data from which have been deduced the 
real or supposed varieties, and the physical and moral qualities 
which have been attributed to them; and we ought not, he 
thinks, to be surprized at the small advances which have been 
made in the science of anthropology, when we reflect that 
Linné and Buffon believed in the existence of men with tails, 
and described them in their works. 





*The mutilated skeleton lately discovered in Guadaloupe is 
a solitary exception to this position; and, if we are correctly in- 
formed, it was found in a calcareous alluvial soil, of recent 
formation. — Rev. ) ; 
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‘The writer's remarks on the arrangement and direction 
of mountain-chains are well deserving of attention, especially 
as they militate against some of the more commonly received 
notions on the subject : 


* Buffon erroneously believed that the most elevated chains of 
mountains are the most approximated to the equator. Mount 
Elias, which, under sixty degrees and twenty-one minutes of north 
latitude, rises to two thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine 
toises, — Fair-weather Peak, situated on the same coast, at fifty- 
nine degrees of latitude, which reaches to an elevation of two 
thoysand three hundred toises,— and, in short, our European 
Alps,—contradict this assertion. If, as we have already remarked, 
the loftiest summits of the Old World are in the mountains of 
Thibet, and those of the New World in the centre of the Andes, 
near la Paz, we should, on the contrary, infer that the highest 
mountains are in the neighbourhood-of the two tropics, and not 
of the equator ; and that a chain of very high mountains may exist 
in the interior of Notasia, or New Holland, and in the south of 
Africa, since the southern tropic traverses these two continents. 
But we are not in possession of a sufficient number of accurate 
observations to ascertain whether nature, in this respect, has ob- 
served general and fixed rules; we only know that the mountain- 
chains which are situated beyond tlie 55th degree of latitude, in 
each hemisphere, diminish in height in proportion as we approach 
the poles; yet Mount Parnassus, in Spitzbergen, rises to the height 
of six hundred toises, and Snzfials Sokull [Jokull], in Iceland, to 
eight hundred toises. 

‘ Nature, however, in the direction of the principal mountain- 
ranges, strictly adheres to a law which seems not to us to have 
been sufficiently noticed, and which it is necessary to explain. 
The most continuous, the most extensive, and the most elevated 
chains of mountains, always coincide in direction with that of the 
largest dimensions of the continents or islands; those next in re- 
spect of height, with that of the open or closed peninsula which 
form their terminations; and the minor chains are subordinate in 
their direction to that of the broadest expansion of the lands which 
they traverse. Thus, the two Americas, which extend much more 
in the direction of south and north than in that of east and west, 
are pervaded by the immense chain of the Rocky or Columbian 
mountains, and by the Andes. This chain, at once the longest 
and most elevated on the globe, is prolonged without interruption 
from south to north, and approaches almost equally near to either 
pole, from which its two extremities are removed only between 
thirty and forty degrees. The greatest dimension of Asia is mea- 
sured by a curve, extending from the Dardanelles westward to 
Behring’s Straits, and eastward inclining to the north ; and Mount 
Taurus in Asia Minor, Caucasus, the mountains of the two Bu- 
charias, the Himmalaya, or Thibetian Alps, and the Altaic and 
Jablonnoic mountains, which form the principal and the most ele- 
vated chains of this continent, are also directed from west to north- 
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east, and in the line of that largest dimension. Europe, which, 
‘considered physically, is only a prolongation of Asia, is in like 
manner traversed from east to west by the same principal chains ; 
which are in some measure continued by the Balkan and Carpa- 
thian mountains, and by the Alps, Cevennes, and Pyrénées. 

‘ The dilatation of the two continents of the New World, to- 
wards the east, is accompanied by the chain of the Alleghany or 
Blue Mountains, which stretch out in a direction parallel with the 
coast from south-west to north-east; and by the mountains of © 
Brazil, which follow the line of the coast. The peninsule of Cali- 
fornia and Florida are divided in their middle by mountains which, 
like themselves, stretch from north to south; while the mountains 
of the peninsula of Alatska, those of the islands of Cuba, St. Do- 
mingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, extend, on the contrary, from 
west to east, in the direction of the largest expansion of the pe- 
ninsula, and of the islands which they traverse; and consequently 
in a direction contrary to that of the two continents of the New 
World. The same appearances prevail in Asia: —Arabia, India, 
the peninsula of Malacca, and those of Korea and Kamtschatka, 
are traversed by chains of mountains which extend from north to 
south, and in the opposite direction to that of the continent. The 
Iberian chain, which in Spain makes a right angle with the 
rénées ; the Appennines, which divide Italy, throughout its length ; 
the Dofrefels, or Scandinavian Alps, and the Uralian mountains, 
which follow the dilatation of the European continent towards the 
east ;— all these chains, which stretch from south to north, are 
inferior in height to the Carpathian mountains, the Alps, and the 
Pyrénées, or to the principal chains which traverse Europe in the 
contrary direction, namely, from east to west; and they furnish so 
many evident proofs of the law which we have propounded.’ 


The ensuing extracts may suffice as specimens of the au- 
thor’s powers of animated and sublime painting: 


* It is in the regions of mountains that nature displays her most 
astonishing aspects, and all the charms of her picturesque beauty. 
Smiling and fruitful valleys, the refuge of industry and happiness, 
are contrasted with the naked and barren summits which encom- 
pass them,— with those huge ridges, invested in eternal snow,— 
with those resplendent glaciers, the abode of silence and of death. 
It is on the sublime heights of mountains that we breathe a purer 
air, that we are conscious of a more lively and delightful sensation 
ef existence, that we contemplate the clouds and the thunder 
rolling far beneath our feet, and that we embrace in vision that 
immense horizon on which whole kingdoms appear like patch- 
work, and flattened, as on our maps. But it is also in moun- 
tains that the powers of nature seem to maintain a perpetual 
struggle, and that they threaten, in the most alarming manner, the 
existence ofmen and of all animals. Snow and stones agglomerate 
in their fall, accumulate as they roll, and form those dreadful 
avalanches which bury entire villages: rocks break asunder, or 
tumble down, crushing the habitations, filling up lakes, or ob- 
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structing rivers, and causing them to overflow: the storms mur- 


mur and explode with hideous din, and let loose winds which 


overturn every thing in their course: the rains, in an instant, pro- 
duce devastating torrents, and change into a rapid and menacing 
river the limpid stream, on whose margin, a few moments before, 
the feeble child fearlessly sported. It is in the mountains, er near 
the chains which they form, that we contemplate, with the deepest 
feelings of apprehension, the most majestic and the most formi- 
dable of all natural phenomena, thatof volcanos,’ &c. 


The real or fancied horrors of the north pole are thus for- 
cibly pourtrayed : 


‘ Who'are those that, in the prosecution of this daring enter- 
prize, will venture to brave the rigours of such climates, to arrive 
at that spot on the globe which knows but one day and one night 
in the year, and where the guiding needle can no longer point 
either to the north or the south? Who would be sufficiently in- 
trepid to advance into the midst of those mountains and pyramids 
of crystal, or to set foot on those lands which the accumulated 
congelations of winters have rendered undistinguishable from 
waves consolidated by the cold ; where rocks split and displode 
with a noise like thunder, by the mere force of ice interposed in 


their crevices? Who Would not dread to be exposed to the ob- 


scurity of that zone, where the enduring nights and the dense and 
gloomy fogs seem to give eternity to darkness? The sombre 
horrors of the scene are, however, at intervals, enlightened by 
the moon’s silver disk; and the aurora borealis is suddenly spread 
abroad, like the radiance of a vast conflagration, darting forth in 
streams, rolling in fiery waves, or whirling in rapid volumes: in 
the atmosphere all is commotion, and on the ground all is stillness. 
This meteor sometimes sheds over these frozen solitudes and dis- 
tant snows a dingy glare, a pale light, a mysterious tint, a magical 
ambiguity of day ; the most absolute silence reigns in space: ex- 
cept that, from some remote recess, mournful and hollow echoes 
repeat the hoarse and savage descant of aquatic birds, enfeebled 
by the cold, tormented with hunger, and roaming forlorn in these 
horrible deserts. But soon a panic-terror seizes on the adventu- 
rous: traveller ; a tremendous: crash is heard; mountains of ice 
break asunder, totter, impinge on one another, present a partial 
opening, float, and disperse in threatening fragments ; a shocking 
and inevitable death now stares him in the face, as the last term 
of the perils which he has encountered and of the sufferings which 
he has endured.’ 


It is not often, however, that our learned cosmologist has 
recourse to rhetorical embellishment; which, it must be con- 
fessed, is little suited to the compendious and elementary 
nature of his plan. A plain-dealing critic might, indeed, 
readily dispense with a few. scattered morsels of high-toned 
eloquence, in exchange for the fulfilment of the fair and ample 


promises held forth in the preface, but which occasionally 
vanish 
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vanish in the fogs of-the north or in the smoke of a volcano. 
Important defects and omissions sometimes occur; and we 
are seldom distinctly apprized of the characteristic mineral, 
vegetable, and animal products of the respective portions of 
raping which pass in review. The writer’s accuracy, too, 
is in a few instances more than questionable. He talks, for 
example, of the estuaries of the Linne* and Tyne, on the 
west coast of Scotland; and he would lead us to believe that 
the Norse is still the prevailing language in Orkney, when in 
Norway itself its use is limited to the interior districts. 
Christians who acknowlege no other authority in matters of 
faith than the Bible, he classes under the three denominations 
of Trinitarians, Unitarians, and Protestants: —an offence 
against good order which is scarcely, we fear, intitled to 
benefit of clergy. — When he represents Puy as synonymous 
with Pic, we suspect that he labours under a mistake; at least 
we have been assured, by a very intelligent and well-informed 
native of Auvergne, that it is an ascertained corruption of the 
Italian Poggio. — In our utmost latitude of charity, we cannot 
concede to him the position that Geography is the only depart- 
ment of knowlege of which the language has not been rendered 
sufficiently precise. ‘The moon, Se alleges, produces on our 
atmosphere very marked modifications, though apparently 
irregular, because we have not a been able to reduce them to 
calculation: but, if they be really so irregular as to defy calcu- 
lation, we should not hastily ascribe them to a cause of which 
the known agency is so steady and uniform : — neither can we 
divine how the sun’s rays, in traversing the strata of the atmos- 
phere, can give rise to the aurora borealis. 

While we thus candidly point to some of the exceptionable 
passages in this book, we cannot withhold from the author the 
praise of worthy intention and of much able execution. To 
those persons, particularly, who are just entering on a course 
of geographical study, and who are furnished with the best 
maps of the different quarters of the globe, the work, if de- - 
liberately perused, may serve as an useful introduction, or 
text-book, by exhibiting in a consecutive series the multiplied 
topics of future investigation. ‘To those, again, who have long 
since completed such a course, it may prove no unpleasing 
remembrance, by renewing faded impressions, and enabling 
memory to re-trace many links in the chain of associations and 
dependencies. 


‘© Indocti discant, et ament meminisse periti.” 





* Can he mean the conflux of the Leven with the Clyde? Rev. 
App. Rev. VoL. Lxxx. Kk ) We 
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We can scarcely venture, however, to flatter M. Watce 
KENAER with any thing like an assurance that his Cosmolo 

will be highly prized by the general reader, or that it will 
even live its day without incurring the imputation of irksome 


formality. 
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Art. V. Les Martinales, &c.; 1.e. Martinmas Medals; or a 
Description of a Medal of which the Device is the Goose of 
St. Martin. By A. L. Mittin, Member of the Institute, and 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. 8vo. pp. 36. Paris. 1815. 
London, De Boffe. Price 3s. : 


it the Catholic calendars, the festival of St. Martin of Tours - 


is appointed to be held on the 11th of November. 
This Bishop was once so popular in France, that his feast 
had an octave, that is, was celebrated a second time in the 
week following; and it was a rule among his devotees to 
roast a goose for the family-dinner on the day of his anni- 
versary. According to M. Mi1uin, the medal here described 
and engraved was struck in commemoration of this custom. 
On one side is embossed a goose, and on the reverse occurs 
the word Martinalia. . 

Many particulars of goose-eating are here compiled. Petro- 
nius praises this fowl in the following passage, as a popular dish: 


“© Ales Phasiacis petita Colchis 
Atque Afre volucres placent palato, 
Quod non sunt faciles: at albus anser 
Et pictis anas enotata pennis 
Plebetum sapit.” 

Diodorus Siculus*(ii. 3.) speaks of the goose as a regular 
and favourite diet of Aigyptian kings; and, on several of 
the monuments constructed by them, priests are represented 
offering a goose in sacrifice. — Athenzeus mentions (xiv. 74.) 
the fondness ef Lacedemonians for the goose; and the 
Romans not only valued it as a delicacy, but kept holy 
sgeese at the public expense, in honour of those which saved 
the Capitol. — According to Lampridius, Geta gave orders 
to his cook to serve his dinners in alphabetic order. To-day 
every dish was to begin with an a, and to-morrow with ad; 
and thus the anser under him had the honour of ushering in 
évery cyclus of repasts. , 

Alexander Severus commonly dined on chickens: but he 
added a goose on solemn occasions, such as the birth-day of 
those worthies whom he honoured with a select veneration. — 
Horace praises the liver of a goose that has fed on figs; and 


Pliny describes a method of swelling it, which he hesitates 
whether 
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Whether to attributé to Scipio Metellus'‘or to Marcus Seius: 
but he awards to Messalinus Cotta the indisputable honour of 
inventing a dish consisting of goose’s feet grilled. The 
words of Pliny (Hist. Nat. x. 22.) are remarkable. & Nec 
sine causa in questione est, quis primus tantum bonum invenertt, 
Scipio ne Metellus, vir consularis, an Marcus Seius, éddem 
@tate eques Romanus. Sed quod constat, Messalinus Cotta, 
Messale oratoris filius, palmas pedum ex his torrere, atque 
patinis cum gallinaceorum cristis condire reperit.” 

Now let us ask, how came the goose in modern times to be 
consecrated to Saint Martin? His festival occurs when geese 
are in season; and it was always celebrated with a voracity 
the more eager, as it happens on the eve of the petit caréme, 
when fowls could no longer be presented on the tables of a 
religious age. A German monk, Martin Schoock, has made 
it a case of conscience whether, even on the eve of the 
little Lent, it be allowable to eat goose: ** An liceat Mar- 
tinalibus anserem comederé?” Exerc. xvii. p. 205. After 
having dived into the weedy pool of the casuist’s argu- 
ments, the delighted devotee emerges with the permission to 
roast his goose; and thus the goose came to be a standin 
dish on the Continent at Martinmas, as in England at 
Michaelmas. 

. Charlemagne was fond of geese, and contributed to give 
them a vogue; and they formed at one time so important an 
object of rural economy, that the first poulterers were called 
yers. Geese are rarely boiled, but usually roasted; and they 
were stuffed by the Romans with white meats, as by the 
Germans with chesnuts. ‘The legs are sometimes separated, 
and salted apart for hams. In England, according to the 
Laureat’s sonnet, which has escaped the notice of M. Mit, 
a goose is reckoned 
‘¢ very fine, 
Séasoned with sage and onions and port-wine.” 





Art. VI. Epoques et Faits Mémorables, &c.; i.e. Epochs and 
’ Memorable Events in the History of England, from Alfred the 
‘Great to the present Time. Composed for the Purpose of af- 
* fording Young People an Idea of the most interesting Parts of 
‘. the Annals of that Country. With Eight Engravings. By R. 
«J. DurpEentT. r2mo. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe, 
: Price 58. sewed. 
HF compiler of this work has already appeared, not very 
*: advantageously, as a labourer in this department of litera- 
ture, having published_a similar abridgement of the history 
Blliiif Kk 2 of 
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of France for the use of schools, intitled Epoques et Faits 
Meémorables de ? Histoire de France. That production, how- 
ever, is worthier of being translated into our language than 
this; because, in the annals of a foreign state, those things 
which the natives take most pains to impress require to be 
vigilantly regarded by the stranger, in order to understand, 
and sometimes to counteract, the bearing and amount of 
alien prejudices: but this volume contains a view of British 
rulers and affairs that is too limited for our use and too un- 
favourable for our welcome. 3 
Chapter i. treats of Alfred the Great: the second, of 
William the Conqueror: but none of the intervening history 
is given. Then comes the murder of Becket; the reigns of 
William Rufus, of HenryI., and of Stephen, being wholly 
over. The crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion is nar- 
rated; and the port in Cyprus called by our historians 
(Rapin and Hume, for instance,) Limisso is here called 
Limerol. Under the reign of John, no mention is made of 
Magna Charta: but the crown of England is represented as 
having been voluntarily conferred by the British peers and 
arliament on Louis VIII. of France. The murder of 
ward II. is related with all its horrors. Under Edward III. 
the battle of Crecy is described, but that of Poitiers is wholly 
omitted. More entire reigns are then skipped, as unworthy 
of notice; and, in short, the work is rather a selection of 
libellous anecdotes than a series of historic incidents. 


The reign of Henry VIII. relates the successive executions , 


of half-a-dozen wives, which gave rise to the story of Blue- 
beard, but makes no mention whatever of the Protestant 
Reformation. The execution of Lady Jane Grey and of 
Mary Stuart, and all anecdotes of English regicide, are 
brought out with complacency. The chapter which relates 
the catastrophe of Charles I. is intitled Assassinat juridique de 
Charles premier ; and the restoration of the Stuarts, effected 
by the perfidy of General Monk, is narrated with loyal satis- 
faction, and illustrated by an engraving: —it is oreny wey 

adapted to be read with interest by subjects of the Bourbons! 
Of the Revolution, nothing is told but its aga or naval 
catastrophes. An entire chapter is allotted to Mar me. 
on whose peculations the writer dwells with emphasis. e 
execution of Admiral Byng and the invasion of the Pretender 
in.1745 are the only incidlante selected for. notice during @ 
period of great literary eminence. It appears that Admirals 
Vernon and Anson, and the battle of Dettingen, are known to 
the author: but between 1745 and 1790 nothing else has at- 
tracted the record of his pen. A single concluding chapter 
7 dispatches 
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dispatches the period intervening between 1790 and 1814; 
and this is chiefly ornamented with a biography of Tippoo 
Saib, and an engraving of his death. 

An appendix concerning British literature, in which Boyle 
is put at the head of our a al ae, terminates the volume ; 
which may be almost considered as a counterpart to General 
Pille?’s ps, act and ridiculous satire of the British nation. 
To propagate an Anglo-phobia in France seems now to be the 
object of the adherents of the Bourbons. Such are our rewards 
for the battle of Waterloo ! 





Art. VII. Histoire des Républiques Italiennes, &c.; i.e. The 
History of the Italian Republics of the Middle Age. By M. 
SIMONDE DE SISMONDI. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendiz.] 


E are again and again compelled to express our wishes 
that M. DE Sismonp1 had confined himself to the de- 
lineation of one or two principal states, rather than ex- 
tended his plan to the general history of the Italian republics. 
His detail now crosses itself in so many directions, that it re- 
sembles the stories of Ariosto, which are never fairly brought 
to a close before they are interrupted by new romances; 
and which, in their turn, are stopped in their career by new 
adventures, in endless succession of intricacy. We proceed in 
our abstract ; translating much of it so closely from the author, 
as to afford a full view of his sentiments and manner of writing, 
The close of the fourteenth century witnessed the extinction 
of liberty in almost the whole of Italy. The subjugation of 
the Italian states, and perpetual conspiracies which broke out 
at Florence,—and whici, by their horrors, made liberty itself 
revolting, —are the signs and wonders with which the fifteenth 
century is ushered in. Genoa, Perugia, and Sienna, had 
voluntarily submitted themselves to masters; Pisa had been 
sold; Lucca and Bologna, yet affecting to be free, were a prey 
to agitations which presaged their future ruin; Venice, shutting 
herself up within her lakes, appeared to abandon ws | to its 
unhappy fortune; Rome was sunken in the vices of slavery ; 
the kingdom of Naples and Lombardy had forgotten even the 
name of liberty; and the land once so fertile in citizens and 
heroes appeared deserted by all the virtues and every elevated 
sentiment. ‘The plague at length burst out at the same time 
in different parts of Italy; and the people, alarmed by so 
many disasters, recognized the chastisements which they had 
deserved, and had recourse, not to religion, but to superstix 

tion, its mockery, to implore the Divine mercy. 
Kk 3 M. DE 
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_ M. vES. observes that, in the political history of Italy during 
the fifteenth century, we have a striking contrast to its literar 
history; every day, the ruin of liberty was seen to pana” 
nearer, and with it the ruin of morals, of energy, of all public 
and private virtue: while on the other hand a passion for 
‘poetry, and an admiration of eloquence and of erudition in 
particular, should seem to have indicated something more noble 
and elevated in the character of the age. If, however, we 
suffer our minds to rest on the characters of the learned who 
lived at that epoch, much as we may admire their laborious 
researches, and feel grateful for many master-pieces of antiquity 
which they preserved for us, as well as for the various excel- 
‘lencies in modern writers which emanate to a great degree from 
the partial imitation of these admirable remains, yet we can- 
not fail to discover, in the works of those who have made this 
noble bequest to posterity, the impression of servility, or of 
the disorder of evil times. In fact, the progress of intellect in 
the fifteenth century was not the effect of a national develope- 
ment of faculties long concealed ; it arose not from the medi- 
tation, reflection, or imagination of the Italians of the day; 
these were not the elements which formed Guarino, Valla, 
Fileifo, Poggio, and Picino. Their existence sprang from the 
resolute study of an antiquity which bore no relationship to 
the times in which they wrote; they were the offspring of 
adopted thoughts, of forms of reasoning, of images, of laws 
and restrictions in poesy made for other nations, other lan- 
guages, and other manners: they were the offspring of me- 
mory, which was honoured beyond all other faculties, —of a 
degrading submission to individual taste, and to literary models 
and authorities. A servile character was impressed by erudi- 
tion on the thought, and hence transmitted to the politics of 
this unoriginal race of beings. History invites us to look 
for the public virtues of the literati in the 15th century; 
and we are compelled to confess that we trace in them no 
elevation, no love of their country, nor any knowlege of 
politics, | 

‘Tne republics produced philologists as well as the little prin- 
cipalities; and Florence alone, by her Leonardo Bruno, Poggio, 
Ambrosio Camaldula, and Marzuppini, was: able to lord it 
over all other states: but, although it should appear that three 
of the above learned men were in turn chancellors of the re- 
public, they did not acquire an influence proportioned to their 


vast erudition; they did not make their superiority redound ~ 
to the credit of the state, nor introduce into the public deli- . 


berations, or at the bar, that persuasive eloquence which owes 
its birth to feeling ; nor did they recall, by displaying a single 
virtue 
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virtue or talent of the antients, that antiquity which they in- 
cessantly imitated. 

On the arrival of the Emperor Frederic the Third at Flo- 
rence, the talents of these pretended orators and statesmen 
were put to the test; and Charles Marzuppini, who had 
succeeded to Leonardo Bruno in the office of secretary to 
the Republic, was commissioned to compliment the Emperor. 
He addressed to that monarch an harangue in the Latin lan- 
guage, which composition had occupied him two days; and 
the fine display of his erudition, sacred and profane, aided 
by the elegance of his language, excited the admiration of his 
auditory: but neither did his hearers nor did he contemplate 
any political aim in this prepared discourse. The Emperor 
having directed his secretary Zneas Silvius Piccolomini (known 
afterward as Pius II.) to reply, this orator, who was a far 
greater statesman than philologist, and who had been accus- 
tomed in the council of Basle to speak to the point, intro- 
duced in his answer some demands on the republic, and some 
observations which required a rejoinder. Marzuppini, un- 
prepared for such an accident, was unable to speak, and the 
republic was compelled to engage Giannozzo Manetti to extri- 
cate the pedant from his embarrassment. 

These men, who had only learned to think in imitation of 
others, and who, while they fatigued the public with eloquence, 
have left their own age so sterile in the art, — so ignorant of 
that empire of language which we should expect to see 
exercised in republics, — possessed much more vanity than 
love of glory, and more avarice than ambition ; they sought 
in preference the courts of princes, in which theoretical 
erudition was held in higher estimation than science applied 
to useful purposes. In republics, they felt themselves humi- 
liated whenever they entered the lists with magistrates of a 
firm character, and of a precise and just turn of thinking, like 
the Neri Cappont, Maso det Albizzi, or Cosmo de’ Medici; 
who, although strangers to what were then styled the elegances 
of the Latin tongue, and to the art of borrowing false orna- 
ments, governed states by the power of thought. They found 
themselves more in their element at the court of an Alfonzo, 
of a Sforza, of a Gonzaga, of a Marquis d’£Este, or of a 
Monteféltro. Their life was consecrated to a species of 
erudition which could not excite any disquiet in the mind of 
the most suspicious prince, and could not trouble the state. 
When called to some public function, they were not required 
to speak from conviction, nor to enforce it; hence they were 
known to justify, without scruple, the most tyrannical actions 
in which they had borne no part, ‘Their function did not 
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make it necessary to analyze or judge those actions, but to 
disguise them under fine Ciceronian phrases; they were not 
employed as statesmen but as rhetoricians; they felt no re- 
sear ility, even before the yes of the world, for their 
thoughts or decisions, but only for their style; and, when an 
opportunity presented itself of supporting two sides of the ques- 
tion, and of speaking successively in opposition to themselves, 
they hailed it as an increase of glory, because their talents of 
orator and sophist shone forth on the happy occasion with its 
brightest lustre. — In a word, these literati studied the liberal 
arts with illiberal opinions. —The court of Rome, however, 
had been re-established, and Thomas de Sarzana has the 
merit of patronizing the renascent Greek, and extending, 
under the name of Nicholas V., his protection and encourage- 
ment to architecture. To the magnificence of his short reign 
we are indebted for the foundation of the Vatican library. 
He collected five thousand volumes in that pontifical palace ; 
and no person in those days believed that, since the time of 
Ptolemy, any library had contained one half of that number. 
The learned men to whose use he had destined it, and with 
whom he lived on terms of familiarity, were attached to him 
by admiration and esteem. 

Nothing in history is more ridiculous than the attempts of 
isolated individuals at different periods to revive the Roman 
republic. Colas Rienzo in the fourteenth and Porcari in the 
fifteenth century were lamentable examples of the madness of 
ee to recall the severity, simplicity, and courage 
which had retired with the liberties of antient Rome, which 
had partially returned, and which had at length been buried 
by the successes of tyrants over subjects too enervated to have 
retained a relish for the blessing that had left them. The 
more free a nation may be, the more every citizen is in- 
terested in the grand actions performed for the good of his 
country, and the age glory attached to public virtues 
and exploits is the more firmly assured. The subject of a 
despot sees in the victorious General only an actor in a bril- 
liant pageant; the free citizen regards him as a saviour, a 
defender, an author of his own glory: his name, illustrated 
by a noble action, becomes ‘national property; and in a free 
country every individual appears a sharer in his triumphs. 
No people ever shewed more enthusiasm for their noble 
families than the Genoese; and every inheritor of the names of 
Doria, Spinola, Fiescht, or Grimaldi, or of the plebeian but 
illustrious names of the Adornt and Fregosi, commanded a 
weight of opinion and credit which the noblesse have never 
exercised in any monarchy. That aristocracy had -"* 
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the jealousy of the magistracy; and the laws, which should 


have rested on it as on an anchor, were tending on the con- 
trary to its destruction. The jealousy for liberty, carried too 
far, frequently excluded from the Genoese government the 
descendants of those great men, whose names would have in- 
spired the soldier and the sailor with remembrances of past 
and the earnest of future victories; if the laws, instead of 
punishing them for their celebrity, had recognized it, and 
contented themselves with putting limits to their power. 
The imprudence of the legislature, however, had not deigned 
to behold the illustrious merit of the descendants of Paganino 
Doria but for the purpose of excluding them, and all their 
brother nobles, from the first dignity of the state. 

We have more than once noticed the difficulties with which 
M. DE Sismonn1 has been obliged to contend, in uniting into 
one web so many and such distant and independent events ; 
deprived as he is of a metropolis from which and to which 
every action should emanate and refer. On a farther con- 
sideration of this great work, we cannot help thinking that 
the title belies the subject of it; as we advance from the 
fifth volume, this impression becomes a and, com- 
pelled as we are to take part in the wars of the succession 
between the houses of Anjou and Aragon, and to fix our 
attention as much and even more on princes, on tyrants, and 
on monsters, we venture to suggest that the book is rather a 
history of the states than of the republics of the middie age. 
Towards the close, indeed, liberty has breathed her last sigh, 
and, we much fear, has taken leave of her once beloved soil 
for ever. ‘The republics become merely auxiliaries, and are 
quite thrown into the shade by the wretched splendour of 
daring tyranny and usurpation. 

The revolutions which, after having ruined the republic of 
Genoa, ended in bringing her to the feet of a despot, had 
taken their origin in the war of the kingdom of Naples. To 
expel the house of Aragon, the republic had exhausted its 
treasures and shed her best blood, until she fell a victim her- 
self to the troubles which she attempted to excite in distant 
provinces. She had abandoned a cause which she embraced 
at first with zeal; she had experienced all the violence which 
is usually inflicted on a state by the heads of factions; and, in 
search of internal peace, she had been compelled to renounce 
her own liberty. During the same epoch, the republic of 
Florence escaped those violent convulsions by endeavouring 
to isolate herself from the important quarrel which in those 
days divided Italy. She had at first taken almost as warm an 


interest as Genoa in the greatness of the house of Anjou, ae 
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had been on the point of embroiling herself in the same 
war: but the prudence of a single citizen had retained her in 
her neutrality, and she had at one and the same time avoided 
the great exterior dangers and interior convulsions. Yet 
Florence had not been exempt from the misfortunes attached 
to the empire of factions; and, if she had not absolutely lost 
her liberty, she saw it at least cruelly compromised by those 
very persons who had elevated themselves within her bosom 
to be the defenders and protectors of the people. 

The legal form of the Florentine government bore a close 
resemblance to democracy; no body in the state possessed a 
firm power, or named its own members, or preserved a spirit 
and interest independent of the people. The councils, the 
agentnty and the chief of the state himself, changed ra- 
pidly ; and before the profession, if we may so say, of govern- 
ment was learned, every one was succeeded by a new nomination. 
Thus, to prevent the ascendancy of any one body or family, 
and to avoid the ills of bribery, chance was put in the place 
of choice, and the republic obeyed a government whose mem- 
bers were the result of a lottery. ‘This exaggerated anxiety for 
liberty was the Yerm of its destruction; and the first great 
man who succeeded in fixing the-eyes of his country on him- 
self became either the destroyer or the victim of its liberties, 
Cosmo de’ Medici, without any pretensions to military science, 
was the promoter of the arts, and possessed in an eminent 
degree the talents of a great statesman: but, besides these 
advantages, his immense riches enabled him to diffuse his 
name, connected with acts of liberality that threw into the 
shade the magnificence of all his fellow-citizens. ‘This conduct 
and these endowments gained him adherents. — His rival was 
Neri Capponi, who like Cosmo had also numerous partisans 
and admirers. ‘These two great men, although engaged in 
habitual opposition, remained united either by their zeal for 
the republic or by their mutual apprehension of the Albizzi, 
a family yet powerful, though in adversity. Hence, for one- 
and-twenty years, during which time they were conjointly at 
the head of the state, until the death of Capponi in 1455, 
they found the people disposed te continue them in the office; 
and their nomination was renewed six times during that period, 
and always in a legitimate manner, by the parliament assem- 
bled at the demand of the councils. When, at the death of 
Capponi, Cosmo remained without a rival, he procured the 
election of Lucas Pitti to the office of Gonfalonier; and, 
though not openly seconding this rich, powerful, and in- 
triguing citizen, he resolved to avail himself of his successes 
over the liberties of Florence. From being, however, a tool = 
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the. hand .of Cosmo, Pitti became an independent tyrant, 
He filled his palace with armed men; he compelled the prior 
and his colleagues to demand a new parliament; in every avenue 
to the palace he posted soldiers and peasants, to whom he 
had distributed arms; and, on the 11th of August 1458, he 
ordered the great cathedral bell to be tolled, held an assembly 
of the people, and received from the trembling multitude his 
nomination to the office of high bailiff; a post of dictatorial 
authority, and unknown to any but the most calamitous times 
of the republic. Lucas Pitti was then knighted, in return for 
the melancholy merit-of having thus gone beyond the utmost 
stretch of power hitherto exerted by Cosmo: he received 
presents from every quarter; and the party of Cosmo itself 
deemed it prudent to court his favour. The chief of this part 

was now old, infirm, and tormented with the gout; mo 9 
apparently disgusted with public affairs, he passed the greater 
part of his time at his country-house. Meanwhile, Pitt7, 


aspiring and proud, availed himself of the retreat of his friend | 


to carry into effect the suggestions of his ambition: he ap- 
peared in fact the chief of the republic; and the ruling faction 
was no longer known by the name of Cosmo but by that of 
Pitti. To signalize his triumph, he undertook to build two 
palaces; the one at the distance of a mile from the city-walls, 
the other in the city; and he laid their foundations on a scale 
so vast, and with a pomp so unprecedented, that Florence, 
accustomed as she was to the wonders of architecture, and 
which had not censured Cosmo for exceeding the bounds of 
republican modesty by the structure of the Medici palace, 
(now the Palace Riccardi in the Via Larga,) considered the 
erection of these edifices of Pitt2 as a royal enterprize. Not 
only individuals, but communities, who had any demand to 
make on the councils of the republic, addressed themselves 
to Pitti; and all men knew that the only way to obtain 
the object of their wishes was by contributing materials 
for these palaces. All exiles, or malefactors over whom the 
sword of the law was suspended, fled for ay to the vast 
asylum contained within those walls; and, as long as they 
were engaged in the labour of building, they were protected 
against the officers of justice, who dared not pursue them to 
this. retreat. 

Cosmo de’ Medici had ever avoided giving offence to his 
fellow-citizens by the exterior of pomp, and, if considered 
abroad as a prince, had preserved at home the simple appear- 
ance of a citizen. He therefore saw with regret that the 
party formed and supported by himself had tended to impose 
@ tyrant on the state. Remaining at a distance from eae 
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affairs, he built temples at Florence and in its vicinity, lived 
surrounded by men of letters, and was engaged with Marsilio 
Ficino in the renovation of the Platonic Shilcadbby, when, at 
the beginning of November 1463, he had the misfortune to 
lose his second son Giovanni de’ Medici, who had attained 
the age of forty-two years; and on whom he had rested his 
hopes for the future grandeur of his family. The character 
of Giovanni had appeared to him to be of that firm masculine 
description, which offered fair to govern the republic after 
his own death, to gain the affections and confidence of the 
citizens, to maintain abroad the reputation of the Medic?, 
and at home to give encouragement to letters and the arts. 
Piero, his eldest son, dhe Fotycoeves years of age, was so 
infirm in health that much could not reasonably be expected 
from -him for the support ‘of public affairs ;- the son of 
Giovanni, named Cosmo, had died before his father; and the 
two sons of Piero were as yet but children. The old and 
almost deserted parent having given directions to be carried 
to his vast palace, which he was no longer able to traverse on 
foot, exclaimed with a sigh, * This house is very large for so 

small a family.” 
Cosmo soon followed to the grave the son whom he re- 
ae dying at his house at Careggi, August 1. 1464, in 
is seventy-fifth year, equally lamented by friends and ene- 
mies. ‘The first were attached to him by numberless benefits, 
and the second had learned to dread those who were to suc 
ceed him in the government of the republic. They well knew 
that Cosmo, by the sole credit of his name, forced them to be 
bounded in their ambition, and they trembled at the tyranny 
which awaited them when the state should be deprived of its 
moderator. The greatest citizen that ever arose to notice in a 
free country, he had been for thirty years at the head of a re- 
public the most powerful and illustrious then in existence. With 
a good fortune more constant and a power far more durable 
than those of Pericles, he had, like the Grecian, enriched the 
new Athens with all the wonders of the arts. At Florence, 
he had built the convent and temple of St. Mark, and that of 
St. Lorenzo, and the cloister of St. Verdiana; on the moun- 
tain of Fiesole, he had constructed St. Jeronimo and Badia; 
in the Mugello, the temple of the Frati Minori. He had 
adorned with chapels, statues, pictures, and utensils of gold 
or silver designed for public worship, the churches Santa 
Croce, Degli Angeli, and San Miniato. He had built for 
himself four palaces in the country, at Careggi, Fiesole, 
C iuolo, and Trebbio; he had erected in the city the 
magnificent palace which at this day bears the name o —% 
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cardi; and, to crown all, he had formed a hospital at. 


Jerusalem for pilgrims. Instead, however, of employing, like 
Pericles, the public revenues in the construction of these 
monuments, which have fixed the taste of fine architecture, 
he had accomplished the whole with his own riches; and, 
while these public labours not only announced a soverei, 
but far surpassed in magnificence the greatest kings of 
Europe, neither his dress nor his table, nor his servants, nor 
his equipages, exceeded those of the common class of men. 
He conducted himself to every Florentine as an equal to an 
equal, and merely as a citizen; and he had neither himself 
married, nor contracted marriages for his sons and grand- 
daughters, with princes who were anxious for his alliance, but 
with families of the city of Florence which were considered by 
all to be his equals. 

Without doubt, the reputation of Cosmo de’ Medici has 
been preserved with greater lustre because his family aspired, 
after his death, to absolute authority in his country. Almost 
all the historians born under the influence of the Medici have 
endeavoured to flatter them in the portrait which they have 
drawn of their chief; and those who have held a contrary 
language have been forced to silence. Yet, a century after 
his death, the friends of liberty accused Cosmo of having 
excited the first war of Lucca before his exile, to augment 
his own importance, and of having prevented its success to 
ruin his enemies; of having enriched himself by excluding all 


his fellow-citizens from a participation in the public money; - 


of having directed his vengeance against all that was illustri- 
ous in the republic; and of allying himself with the Sforzas for 
the sole advantage of his family, in opposition to the interests 
of his country. 

The power of the Medici suffered no diminution under the 
hands of Piero. Infirm as he was, he was yet alive and 
awake to the aggrandizement of his house; and though the 
gout, to which he was subject, had been followed by a sort of 
paralysis, in confining his limbs it had left his head clear and 
fit for action. His sons, the heroes of very many volumes, 
announced in their tender years those talents which were 
destined to illustrate their name, but they were not yet of an 
age to take any part in the government. Brilliant festivals, 
justs, and tournaments, in which they now excelled, blinded the 

ple in some degree to their misery; and as the learned, 
the only distributers of reputation in that age, were accustomed 
to receive presents and pensions from Piero as they had done 


from Cosmo his father, they have not hesitated to adorn him 


also with the title of Mecenas; to celebrate his wit, talents, 
and 
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and understanding; and to represent him as the greatest 
because he was the richest citizen of Italy. ‘ Mr. Roscoe,’ 
says M. pe Sismowp1, ‘ has collected together all these 
adulations lavished on the Medici, with a partiality for the 
whole family of his hero that was unworthy of his enlightened 
criticism and his love of liberty. He has diligently cast into 
the back ground of his recital all that could affect the memory 
of Cosmo, Piero, and Lorenzo ; and he has refused his belief 
even to historians who were dependent on the family. and 
obliged to flatter them incessantly. In a word, the union 
of this family with the Orsini of Rome, by the marriage of 
Lorenzo with Clarice daughter of Giacopo Orsini, completed 
the destruction of liberty at Florence. 

At the death of Piero, the government devolved pro 
tempore on Soderini, Pazzi, and their friends, who kept it 
but as a deposit for Lorenzo and his brother. It is true that 
their first attempt was to secure it to their own junta: but, 
failing in that design, Soderint assembled the more powerful 
citizens in the convent of San Antonio, presented to them 
Lorenzo and his brother, and recommended them to continue 
to these young men the credit which, for thirty-five years, 
had been enjoyed by their family; observing that it was easier 
to maintain a power strengthened by time than to found a new 
authority. M.Srmonpe observes that 


_¢ Mr. Roscoe doubts this intervention of Soderint and his 
associates, because Lorenzo in his Ricordi makes no mention of it ; 
and he supposes that the remembrance of past services conferred by 
the Medici on their country, their foreign alliances, and immense 
riches, which of themselves must have rendered them suspicious 
in the eyes of their countrymen, were sufficient to guarantee to 
Lorenzo an authority so violently disputed against his father. 
Mr. Roscoe, deceived by the variable proportion of the florin to the 
livre, falls into a great error of calculation in estimating the golden 
florin at two shillings and sixpence, instead of ten shillings, its 
real value. By his account, the fortune of Piero de’ Medici could 
not have been equal to 30,000/. sterling, a sum totally insufficient 
to have bought the liberties of the richest state in Europe. 
Mr. Roscoe, like all biographers, turns every thing to the ad- 
vantage of his hero, and puts back the first appearance of the 
Medici in Florentine history a full century: whereas their début 
in the annals of their country was at the siege of Scarperia in 
1351, and not as he relates. He exaggerates all the services of 
the family; he extenuates or passes over their crimes; and he 
conceals the independent and jealous spirit of the Florentines, who 
were far from bending voluntarily beneath the yoke of a prince, 
although they permitted their liberty to be shaken by a faction.’ 


The rest is but too well known. In expiring, however, 


Liberty had yet her avengers. Conspiracies against the houses 
of 
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of Hercules d’ Este at Ferrara, Galeazzo Sforza of Milan, and 
the Medici at Florence, were, in the course of three years, 
formed and defeated, to the extermination of their conductois. 
The republics, with the exception of Venice, which scarcely 
concerned herself with Italy, were no more. Instead of small 
republics and petty principalities, Spain, France, Germany, 
and England, were about to enter on the field of battle, and 
by their colossal size and weight to rivet the attention. of 
Italy in common with the rest of the world. Nobles who 
were once almost the equals were now become the slaves of 
monarchs ; armies were no longer counted by hundreds, 
but by tens of thousands; and liberty, driven from her last 
asylum in the little republics of Italy, was ‘about to dis- 
appear, until recalled in her brighter, more glorious, and 
may we hope more durable form, to shed her blessings over 
Britain. 





Art. VIII. Mécanique Analytique, &c.; i.e. Analytical Mechanics, 
By J. L. LacranGe, of the Institute of Sciences, Letters, and 
Arts; of the Board of Longitude ; Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, &c. &c. &c. 2 Vols. 4to. New Edition. Paris. 
Vol. I. 1811. Vol. II. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. 


HE first edition of this work was published in 1788, and 
is so well known to mathematicians that it would be 
useless now to enter minutely into an explanation of its general 
plan and arrangement. It was also briefly announced in our 
Ixxxth Vol. (Old Series), p.163. We shall, therefore, in the 
present article, confine ourselves to pointing out the principal 
additions, alterations, and improvements which distinguish 
the second from the preceding impression. ‘These are indeed 
very numerous and important, and would, we have reason to 
believe, have been still more so, had the author lived to have 
completed his undertaking: but unfortunately very little of 
the second volume was finished at the time of his death, 
only two or three sheets of the seventh section of Part ii. 
having been surperintended by him through the press; and 
even the manuscript was not perfectly arranged beyond the 
commencement of the ninth section. 

M. LacrancE was doubtless one of the most distinguished 
supporters and promoters of the analytical sciences that have 
appeared since our illustrious Newton. Indeed the only man 
who’ can be supposed to come in comparison with him in this 
respect is Euler, with whom he was for some years a contem- 
porary, and whom he afterward succeeded in wielding the 
mathematical sceptre of modern Europe. uler was in his 
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thirtieth year when LaGRANGE was born: but the latter 
having very early distinguished himself as a mathematician, 
they held an epistolary correspondence with each other, while 
LaGRANGE was yet not more than twenty years of age. 
These communications originated in a remark made by Euler 
in his celebrated work, ‘* Methodus Inveniendi,” &c. &c. 
where he expressed a wish that a purely analytical solution of 
the general question of isoperimeters could be found. “ De- 
sideratur,” says he, * ztaque methodus a resolutione geometrica 
et lineari libera, qua pateat in tali investigatione maximi mini- 
mive, loco P dp scribi debere pd P.” This remark struck 
LaGRANGE; and in the pursuit of his inquiries he discovered 
his “ Method of Variations,” the greatest step that had been 
made in analysis since the sublime invention of the fluxional 
calculus, and which he afterward rendered the basis of his 
“6 Mécanique Analytique.” Although this discovery was not 
published till the year 1762, in the fourth volume of the 
«© Mélanges de Turin,” he had (it seems) communicated it to 
Euler so early as 1755; at which time, as we before observed, 
he was only in his twentieth year, being born at Turin on the 
20th of November 1736. , 

In 1756, Lacrance informed Euler of his success in being 
able to extend his beautiful theorem relative to any system 
of isolated bodies, to any system of bodies acting on each 
other in any manner whatever; and made him acquainted 
with the method of using it to resolve all problems in dyna- 
mics. We see, likewise, by his prize-essay on the Libration 
of the Moon, in 1764, that he had already perceived that the 
principle of least action was only a consequence of the prin- 
ciple of virtual velocities. These first attempts of Lacrancs 
may be considered as the foundation of his Mécanique Analy- 
tique: it is there that he first demonstrates the consequence 
to which we have above alluded; and there he says, without 

iving any account of the way by which he was led to the 

iscovery, that he regards the principle of least action not 
as a metaphysical principle but as a simple and general result 
of the laws of mechanics. 

The correspondence which thus took place between these 
two celebrated men, —the one already fifty years of age, 
unrivalled in mathematical fame, and at the head of one of 
the first scientific institutions in Europe, —the other a youth 
scarcely 20, but of the most promising talents, — is so honour= 
able to both, by the manner in which it was conducted, that 
we cannot refrain from making a short abstract from the 
memoir of the author as given by Delembre, his friend and 
associate. : 


Euler’s 
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Euler's first answer, says his biographer, consisted in making 
LAGRANGE an associate of the Berlin Académy; and when 
he announced to him his nomination, on thé 20th of O¢tobe# 
1759, he said, “ Your solution of thé problemi of isopérime- 
ters leaves nothing to desire; and I am happy that this sub- 
ject, with which I was almost solely occupied sinicé the first 
attempts, has been carried by you to the highest degree of 
perfection. The importance of the matter has induéed mey 
with your assistance, to give an analytical solution of it: but 
I shall not publish it till you yourself have made known thé 
sequel of your researches, in order that I may not depfivé 
you of any part of the glory which is your due. 

Again, in his dissertation above mentioned, he begins thas: 
** After having fatigued myself for a long time, and to’ né 
purpose, in endeavouring to find this inte what was rity 
astonishment when I learnt that, in the Turin Mémoi¥s, the 
problem was resolved with as much facility as félicity! This 
fine discovery produced in me so much the more admiration; 
as it is very different from the methods which F had givén; 
and far surpasses them all in simplicity.” 

Such were the terms in which the greatest matheniaticit’ 
of his time addressed his youthful competitor arid rival; aridy 
if they were flattering and well-merited on the part of La- 
GRANGE, they reflect not less honour on thé’ generous and 
marily feelings of Euler: offering a noble lesson worthy of 
imitation from thosé who are following, though aft 4‘ humblé 
distance, the steps of these great masters. 

Where such liberality of sentiment subsistéed between two 
competitors for mathematical fame, it seems sditewhat: iti- 
vidious to attempt a comparison ; we shall therefore merély 
observe that if Lacrance, on the whole, did not stp 
his predecessor in analytical inverition and address, he was 
in all physical applications of them more oe ae in’ his 
hypotheses and data: —so that, notwithstanding his'works; 
though’ many, are much less numerous than those of the 
Gerijian professor, we may perhaps venture to’ assert that 
they have produced a greater’ proportion of important phy- 
sical deductions atid results. <A’ variety of instances of this‘fact 
may be found in the treatise at present before us; although we 
rfiust even here acknowlege that some of the most getieral 
formule and theorems-can only be considered as solutions to 
the eye: the integiation of the evan in many cases ins 
volving such immense difficulty, if not absolute ages ane 
that they cah be employed only in the my ove cases, while 
thé equatioris theniselves have beeri drawn from thé mivst gé+ 
tiera) principles of which thé subject would possibly admit. 
A¥p. Rey. VoL, LXxx. Ll Passin 
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Passing from the author to his work, we shall now endeavour 
to give a succinct view of all the principal improvements that 
have been introduced into this second edition. 

Section i. has undergone a very complete revision, con- 
taining several new remarks on the nature and connection of 
the three principles of Statics, and it is terminated by a direct 
demonstration of the theory of virtual velocities. —In sec- 
tion ii. it is demonstrated, in a manner more satisfactory than in 
the former edition, that this principle for any number of 
forces in equilibrio may be drawn from the case of two forces 
only ; and the dependent and resulting equations are rendered 
still more general. — In the third section, the formula re- 
lating to the instantaneous movement of rotation, and to the 
composition of motion, are established in a manner more ge- 
neral and direct. ‘This section also contains a new demon- 
stration of the maxima and minima which take place in a state 
of equilibrium. — Section iv. furnishes more general and more 
simple formulz for the solution of problems I on the 
method of variations; and, by means of a comparison of these 
formulz with those of a body of variable figure, it is shewn 
that the questions relative to their equilibrium belong to the 
class of those which are known by the general term isoperi- 
meters, and that they are resolvable in the same manner. — 
The fifth section includes several new problems, and many 
important remarks on some of the solutions offered in the first 
edition of this work. — In the sixth section, some extension 
is given to the historical analysis of the principles of Hydros- 
tatics ; and, in the seventh, more rigour and generality are in- 
troduced into the calculus of the variations of the molecules of 
a fluid, and a greater simplicity is imparted to the analysis of 
the terms which relate to the limits of the mass of a fluid. To 
this section also, and to the following, ‘ On the Equilibrium 
of compressible and elastic Fluids,’ are added applications of 
the general formulz to various cases of equilibrium. 

The second part, which treats of Dynamics, contains a still 
greater number of additions. In the first section, the histo- 
rical analysis is in some points rendered more complete. The 
second section presents an important addition, where it is 
shewn in what cases the general formule of Dynamics, and 
consequently the equations resulting from them for the 
motion of a system of bodies, are independent of the position 
of the axes of the co-ordinates in space; and which furnishes 
the means of completing a solution, where we shall have sup- 

osed some of the constant quantities to become zero, by the 
introduction of three new arbitrary constant quantities. Sec- 
tion iii. is also much altered and improved; the fourth is 
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nearly the same as in the first edition: but the fifth is entirely 
new; containing the theory of the variations of constant arbi- 
trary quantities, which formed the subject of three memoirs 
published in the volume of the Institute for 1808, and of 
which we have given our report in Vol. lxxv. M. R. — The 
sixth section, which is the last of this volume, is augmented 
by various remarks, as likewise by the solution of several 
problems on the very small oscillation of bodies; and it is 
terminated by the theory of vibrating chords first published 
in the Memoirs of Turin, but presented here under a different 
point of view, by which the objections of D’Alembert against 
this theory are obviated. : 

Volume II. commences with the seventh section, and ter- 
minates with the twelfth: but we have before stated that, of 
these six sections, only the first two can be considered as 
having received the advantages of the finishing hand of 
M. Lacrance. After the author's death, M. Prony was 
charged with the superintendence of the remaining part of the 
work through the press, and was assisted in the revisions of 
the proofs by M. Garnier, professor at the Royal Military 
School. ‘The manuscripts of the seventh and eighth sections 
were complete and ready for the press: but the ninth and 
succeeding sections had received no sort of arrangement from 
the able pen of their author. MM. Binet and La Croix 
were therefore associated with M. Prony, to make the necessary 
researches among the papers of M. Lacrance, in order to com- 
plete, if possible, the remaining parts of this important work. 

It seems that the numerous avocations of M. Prony pre- 
vented him from attending so assiduously to this business as 
it might have been desired, to which circumstance may be 
attributed the delay that has taken place in the publication ; 
and though we have no doubt that the several able and distin- 
guished mathematicians, who took on themselves this duty, 
have discharged it faithfully and to the best of their power, 
yet it will always remain a subject of regret that the work was 
not in a state of greater forwardness when the relentless hand 
of death snatched its author from the pursuit of his favourite 
occupation. On this account, two papers which, in all proba- 
bility, were intended by M. Lacrance to be introduced into 
the body of the volume, — the one on the movement of rota- 
tion, and the other relating to the determination of the orbit of a 
comet, — are, in consequence of the incomplete state in which 
they were found, given merely as notes at the end of the volume. 

Of the seventh section, the first article relates to the move- 
ment of a system of bodies regarded as points, with attractive 
forces acting on them; and the second to the movement of a 


body regarded as a point, and attracted towards a fixed centre 
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by forces proportional to any function of the distance, parti- 
‘cularly to the motion of the planets and comets about the sun.— 
It would be folly to attempt, within the limits of a few pages, 
any illustration of the method which the author pursues in 
these investigations, or to exhibit the comprehensive formulse 
that he deduces from them: but some idea of their generality 
and extensive application may perhaps be conceived from a 
few. partial abstracts, exhibiting many of the most important 
problems in physical astronomy which have become known 
one be one, through the labours of successive astronomers, 
and after a series of years spent in observations and computa- 
tions, but which flow here from one general principle, as 
directly and naturally as the most obvious corollaries from the 
ens pag asi theorems. 
ne of the first instances of this kind occurs at page 17.; 
where, after a few very obvious substitutions, the author arrives 
at wit he calls the polar equation of a conic section, viz. 
ee i+e cos ® 
or the ratio of the distance of the foci to the major axis, 7 the 
radius. vector, drawn from one of the foci, and ® the angle 
which it makes with the part of the major axis that is inter- 
cepted between the focus and the nearest point or summit of 
the curve. Now the greatest and the least values of 7 being 
2. ana if , their half sum will be : - 
L-—€ 1+e L——é 
tance ; which being denoted by a, we shall have d = a(1—e*); 
and by substituting here for 4 and e. their values as determined 
in the preceding pait of this article, the author draws the 
equation 





» where dis the parameter, e the excentricity, 











» the mean dis- 


1—e —2H 
“@ | iy, ea aes 

g representing the attractive force, and, £7 a constant arbitrary 
quantity. From this equation, it appears that H ought to be 
negative, in order that, the orbit, may be elliptical; if it were 
zero, the axis,2 a would be infinite, and the orbit a parabola: 
but, if it were positive, the axis 2 @ would be negative, and 
the orbit would be. byperbolical. In the first case, the value of 
the excentricity e will be Zess than unity ; in the second, it wall 
be equal to unity; and in the third greater. — Again, after 








having substituted 1— — = e cos 6, the author deduces, by 
means of a few transformations, the equation 

® 1+e ) 

vias Or gs yitet) * Bios: 


from which he makes the following deductions: (p. 19+) 
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* We see by these formule that, when the angle @ is increased 
by 360’, the radius r will be still the same; and that the angle @ is 
so augmented by the same quantity 360°. Thus the planet 
returns to the same point, after having made one entire revolution. 
Now the angle 4 being augmented by 360°, the time ¢ will be found 


augmented by yf oe x 360°, which is the time that the planet 


takes in returning to the same point of its orbit, and is termed the 
periodic time. Thus it follows that this time depends only on the 
major axis 2a, and it is the same as if the planct described a circle 
having for its radius the mean distance a. In this case, we should 


3 
have e = 0, t—c=6V—, and 9=; thus the time will be 


proportional to the angles described ; and if we suppose g = 1, 
and take the mean distance a of the earth as the unit of distance, 
the times will be represented by the same angles that the earth 
would describe if it moved in a circle of which the mean distance 
is the radius, with a velocity equal to unity. The motion in this 
circle is what is called by astronomers the mean motion of the earth, 
or of the sun; and to which they commonly refer the motions of 
the other planets.’ 


The author next proceeds to determine @ in terms of ¢, 
viz. the excentric anomaly from the mean anomaly ; commonly 
called Kepler’s problem, because he was the first who pro- 
posed it, and attempted its solution. Here, however, as the 
equation between ¢ and @ is transcendental, it is impossible to 
obtain @ in general and finite terms of ¢: but, when the excen- 
tricity is very small, (which happens with regard to the planets, ) 
or when it is very great, (as in the sontiete,) an approximation 
may be made. This disparity, with others of a similar kind 
between the constant quantities representing the orbits and 
other elements of the system of the world, is one of the most 
remarkable circumstances which occur in the investigations 
of physical astronomy, and the favourite subject of con- 
versation with the anthor. He would sometimes observe that 
‘ Nature seems to have disposed these orbits on purpose to 
enable mathematicians to calculate them. Thus the excen- 
tricity of the planets is very small, and that of the comets 
very large; and without this disparity so favourable for 
approximations, and unless the constant quantities were of 
moderate greatness, farewell to mathematicians ;—-it would 
be impossible to do any thing.’ 

- With these approximations, the author eonclades his first 
chapter: the second treats of the variation in the elements of 
the planetary orbits, arising from impulsion and accelerative 
forces; one of the most difficult and delieate problems in 
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physical astronomy.— The first part of the subject, viz. where 
the force is finite and instantaneous, is in fact comparatively 
simple with regard to the second; it is also more speculative, 
and allows some scope for the imagination, in which the 
author has accordingly indulged at the conclusion of this 
inquiry. The extracts which we are about to make are 
certainly nothing more than conjectures, and may even to 
some of our readers appear fanciful reveries: but we shall 
offer no farther comment on them than by saying that they 
are the ideas of a great man, who fell as little into this kind 
of enchanting speculation as any philosopher of antient or 
modern times, not even excepting our illustrious Newton. 
The paragraphs to which we refer are these: (p. 74.) 


‘ The principal circumstances of the motion of the planets 
about the sun lead us to believe that they had a determinate 
origin, but the contrary with regard to the comets; these have 
nothing common among them except their parabolic motion, or 
in general a motion in some one of the conic sections; and they 
appear to have been launched into space as it were by the mere 
operation: of chance. 

‘ We cannot suppose but that the same cause, which produced 
our planets, at the same time formed many others placed beyond 
Saturn, and describing similar orbits, as Uranus, but of which 
many might afterward become comets, by means of some internal 
explosions ; for a planet being burst into two or more pieces by 
an internal explosive force, each of these pieces will receive an 
impulsion which will cause it to describe a different orbit from 
that of the planet ; and in order that this orbit may be parabolical, 
it will not require the velocity produced by the explosion to 


exceed 70 v— times that of a cannon-ball; where r is the mean 


distance of the planet from the sun, the distance of the earth 
from the sun being unity. For Saturn we have r=g, and for 
Uranus r=19; and if we suppose r=24, it will require a velocity 
less than 35 times that which is produced by a handful of gun- 
powder. 

‘ The hypothesis of a planet broken by an internal explosion 
has been already proposed by M. Olders, to explain the near 
equality between the elements of the four new planets, and it 
appears to be confirmed by the variation in the light observed in 
these planets: which, while it indicates a motion of rotation, 
seems also to shew at the same time that their figure is not a solid 
of revolution, like the others: consequently, that they cannot be 
fluids, but that they were already hard and solid when they 
became planets. 

‘ If we suppose the primitive orbit to be circular, and the 
orbit produced by the explosion to be elliptical, but little different 
from a circle, and a little inclined to the plane of the ——— 

orbit ; 
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orbit; and if we regard only the first dimensions of the excen- 
tricity E, and the sine of inclination J; we have 


ip / E? (sin 6742 cos >*)+sin J* 


. —T 
E. sin ® 4. COs ® i 
WF event omen cos 6 = ~ . cosy ent. 


ua/r 2u ./r Uu/r ° 
the angle © being that which the radius r makes with the radius 
from the perihelion. 

‘ Thence, since the excentricities and the inclinations of the 
planets follow no law among themselves, and have nothing in 
common but their being very small, we may suppose that their 
orbits were circular in their original formation; and that they 
afterward became elliptical and inclined through the operation of 
small internal explosions. In fact, if a small piece m of the entire 
mass M of a planet were to be projected from it with a velo- 
city V, sufficient to cause it to become a comet, the planet would 

m V 
M—m 
would change its circular orbit into one that was elliptic and 
inclined to the plane of the former, as is the case with the planets 
of our system; and the same impulsion would also produce a 


corresponding change in its motion of rotation, as we shall see in 
what follows.’ 

















, which 


The remaining chapters of this section treat ‘ of the move- 
ment of a body drawn towards two fixed centres, by forces 
reciprocally proportional to the square of their distance ;’ and 
‘ of the motion of two or more bodies which attract each other, 
particularly of the motion of the planets round the sun, and of 
the secular variations of their elements.’ 

Section viii. treats of the motion of bodies not isolated, 
but acting the one on the other in any manner whatever. This 
is the problem to which we have referred in the preceding 
part of this article, and which drew from Ewer such liberal 
and just commendations of its author. Indeed, it exhibits 
perhaps one of the finest pieces of analytical investigation that 
is any where to be found; and, if it involves in it some cases 
of pure curiosity, it displays at the same time the extent of 
analytical resource, and the stupendous difficulties which it is 
calculated to overcome when directed by a skilful hand. 

The ninth section is dedicated to the investigation of the 
movement of rotation of any system of bodies; and in the 
nineteenth page of it we meet with the following melancholy 
note: ‘Ici se termine ce que lon a pu trouver d’entierement 
achevé sur le mouvement de rotation, dans les manuscrits de 
M. Lagrange.’ — Here, then, close the completed labours of 
this great ornament and promoter of modern analysis! He 
lived at a time and in a country in which the mathematical 
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sciences were carried to their highest point of perfeetion, and 
true genius had the most favourable opportunity of displayi/® 
itself and meeting its due reward. ‘These opportunities “ 
embraced ; and he received in return the well merited honou 
that were due to his distinguished talents. Although not a 
Frenchman by birth, he was by descent; his great-grand- 
father having been a captain of horse in the service of France, 
but having gone over to that of Emanuel II. King of Sardi- 
nia, and eventually settled at Turin, where the author was born. 
After this city had been annexed to France, M. Lacrance 
was considered in every respect as a French citizen, and was 
ultimately raised to the dignity of a senator and Count of the 
empire he was also Grand-officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of Re-union. He 
died on the roth of April 1813, in the 77th year of his age. 
The two remaining sections of this volume relate to the 
principles of Hydrodynamics ; the motion of incompressible 
fluids, and of those which are compressible and elastic. 
These sections differ less from \the corresponding sections of 
the former edition than the preceding part of the treatise : but 
they contain some additions and alterations, as well in the 
materials as in the notation, which is changed throughout. — 
The whole is entirely founded on the ‘ Calculus of Vari- 
ations,” of which the author was the inventor; and all flows 
from one single formula, resting indeed on a principle known 
before his time, but the universality of which and its general 
application to the most difficult physical inquiries were far 
from being suspected. Many of his chapters commence 
with historical sketches, and other notices of discoveries and 
theories; stating the names of their authors, the modes in 
which they were first published, and frequently even the steps 
which led to them. Their defects and their merits are also 
criticized in such a spirit of candour, and with so masterly a 
hand, that the work may, on these points, be read with plea- 
sure and advantage even by those who are not able to follow 
M. LaGraNnce through his more difficult investigations. 
Perhaps we cannot conclude this article with an abstract 
more interesting to such of our readers as are not im possession 
of the treatise itself, than that of the list of the author’s 
several writings, which is added by La Croix in nine pages 
at its conclusion: but we must endeavour to bring it into 
less compass. : 
Separate Works. — 1. A Letter addressed to Jwdius Charles 
Fagnano, containing a series for differentials and integrals of 
any order. 2. Additions to Euler’s Algebra. 3. Mecanique 
Analytique. ist ed. 1788; aded. 1915 and 1815. . Ré- 
solution 
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solution des Equations numériques, 1st ed. 1798; 2d. 1808. 
5. Theory of Analytical Functions, 1st ed. 1797; 2d ed. 
1813. 6. Lessons on the Calculus of Functions, 1801. 

Memoirs of Turin. —Vol.i. Researches on the Method of 
Maxima and Minima; On the Integration of a differential 
Equation ; On the Propagation of Sound. Vol. ii. New Re- 
searches on the Propagation of Sound; Essay on a new 
Method of determining the Maxima and Minima of indefinite 
integral Formule; Application of the preceding Method to 
the Solutions of different Problems in Dynamics. Vol. iii. On 
different Problems of the Integral Calculus; with their Ap- 
plications to Hydrodynamics, Dynamics, and Physical Astro- 
nomy. Vol. iv. Solution of an Arithmetical Problem; On 
the Integration of certain differential Equations; On the 
Method of Variations; On the Motion of a Body attracted 
towards two fixed Centres. Vol. v. On the Figure of Co- 
lumns; On the Utility of the Method of taking a Mean be- 
tween many Observations. 

Memoirs of Berlin.—Vol. xxi. On Tautochronous Curves. 
Vol. xxii. On the Transit of Venus, June 3. 1769. Vol. xxiii. 
On the Solution of indeterminate Problems of the second 
Degree; On the Resolution of Numerical Equations. Vol. xxiv. 
Additional Memoir on the Solution of Equations; New 
Method of solving indeterminate Problems in Integers; On 
the Resolution of Equations by Series. Vol. xxv. On the 
Force of Springs; On Kepler’s Problem; On Elimination, 

New Memoirs of the Berlin Academy. — ¥or 1770. New 
Reflections on Tautochrones; An Arithmetical Theorem de- 
monstrated; On the Solution of Algebraical Equations. 
1771. Demonstration of a Property of prime Numbers; 
On the Solution of Equations. 1772. A new Species of 
Calculus relative to Differentiation and Integration; On the 
imaginary Roots of Equations; On Astronomical Refraction ; 
On the Integration of partial Differences of the first Order. 
1773. On the Rotation of a Body; On the Attraction of 
elliptic Spheroids; Solution of some Problems on triangular 
Pyramids; Numerical Investigation. 1774. On the parti- 
eular Integrals of differential Equations; On the Motion of 
the Nodes. 1775. On recurring Series, with various Ap- 
plications; Addition to the Memoirs on elliptie Spheroids ; 
A Series of numerical Propositions. 1776. On the Altera- 
tions of the mean Motions of the Planets; Solution of certain 
Spherical Problems by means of Series; On continued 
Fractions. 1777. On the Number of imaginary Roots in 
literal Equations; Solution of some Diophantine Problems; 
On the Motion of many Bodies attracting each other; On 

Escapements. 
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Escapements. 1778. On the Determinatiou of the Orbits of. 


Comets; A second Memoir on Ditto; On the Theory of 
Telescopes; On a particular Manner of expressing Time in 
the Conic Sections. 1779. On particular Integrals; Two 
Memoirs on the Construction of Geographical Charts. 1780. 
Theory of the Libration of the Moon. 1781. On the Motion 
of Fluids; On the secular Variation of the Orbits of the 
Planets, 1st Part. 1782. Same Subject, 2d Part. 1783. On 
the periodic Variations in the Motion of the Planets; On 
the secular Variation of the same; On the usual Methods of 
Approximations, and the Means of rectifying them; On a 
particular Method of Approximation and Interpolation ; A 
new Property of the Centre of Gravity; Third Memoir on 
the Determination of the Orbits of Comets. 1784. On the 


periodic Variations in the Motion of the Planets, 2d Part. 


1785. General Method of integrating partial Differences of 
the first Order. 1786. Geometrical Theory of the Motion 
of the Aphelia; On a Correction of Newton’s Principles 
relative to the Propagation of Sound, and the Motion of 
Waves. 1787. On the secular and periodic Variations of the 
Elements of the Planet Herschel. 1792 and 1793. On Annui- 
ties; Various analytical Researches; viz. the general Term in 
recurring Series; The Attraction of Spheroids; On Interpo- 
lation; On the secular Equation of the Moon; and an 
Addition to the Memoir on the Planet Herschel. 1803. On 
a general Law of Optics. 

Academy of Sciences at Paris. —1772. On the Formation 
of Tables of the Planets. 1774. On the secular Equation of 
the Motion of the Nodes, and Inclination of the planetary 
Orbits. Vol. ix. On the Libration of the Moon; On the 
inequalities of the Satellites of Jupiter; On the Problem of 
the Three Bodies. 

Recueil des Savans Etrangers,— Vol. vii. On the secular 
Equation of the Moon. Vol.x. On the Derangement of a 
Comet which passes near a Planet. 

Institute of France. —1808. On the Theory of the Variation 
of the Planets; On the general Theory of the Variations of 
the arbitrary constant Quantities in all Problems of Mechanics ; 
Supplement to the preceding Memoir. 1809. A second 
Memoir on the same Subject. 

Journal of the Polytechnic School. — Vol. ii. Numerical 
Analysis on the Transformation of Fractions; On the 
Principle of Virtual Velocities ; On the Object of the Theory 
of analytical Functions; Problems relative to spherical 
Triangles. Vol. viii. On a singular Difficulty which occurs 
in the Calculation of the Attraction of Spheroids ; and various 


papers 
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papers on Functions published in the author’s Legons' sur le 
Calcus des Fonctions. 


Connaissance des Tems.—1814. On the Origin of Comets. 
1817. On the Calculation of Eclipses subject to Parallaxes. 








Art. IX. Voyage en Allemagne, &c.; i.e. Travels in Germany 
and Poland. By G.Gtey, Principal of the College of Alencon. 
With Notes relative to the Embassy of M. de Pradt, Archbishop 
of Mechlin, at Warsaw. 8vo. pp. 200. Paris. 1816. 


NotwitHstanpine his high sounding designation in the 

title-page, we understand that M. Gtery is neither more 
nor less than a school-master, who, having figured creditably 
in that character at Bamberg in Franconia, was induced (or, 
as he will have it, compelled) to follow the French army when 
invading the Prussian dominions in 1806. At the peace of 
Tilsit, a was sent to Warsaw, and remained there above 
five years in a capacity which he does not exactly describe, 
but which, in our humble apprehension, must have been that of 
Commis or Clerk to an officer in the civil service of the French 
government. ‘The range of his observations, as far as poli- 
tical calculations or general views are concerned, is extremely 
limited ; and in fact his merit is confined to a plain and ap- 
parently impartial account of the few topics that came under 
his personal notice, while accompanying the army or travelling 
by himself in Saxony and Poland. He begins with some re- 
marks on the battle of Jena, or rather on the part performed 
in it by Marshal Davoit ; whose corps had, from its position, 
a principal share in stopping the retreat of the Prussians on 
that ill fated and ill conducted day. After a few observations 
on Berlin and the adjacent palaces, he relates (p. 62. et seqq.) 
the strange manner of the surrender of Custrin, a fortress on 
the Oder of great importance, and which at the time was by 
no means in a state that could render necessary such a step on 
the part of the Commandant. 


‘ On setting out from Berlin to advance on the Oder, Marshal 
Davotit had detached Gudin’s division to invest Custrin. At so 
late a season, no idea could be entertained of besieging regularly 
a place of such difficult aecess, and which there was reason for 
supposing to be abundantly provided with every requisite for a 
long and vigorous resistance. General Gudin had not even brought 
with him the apparatus of a siege, his only artillery being a park 
of field-pieces : but scarcely had the division taken a position before 
the town, when an aide-de-camp from the General arrived at Frank- 
fort with the news that the governor had capitulated. Nobody 
at first believed this report: question on question was put to the 
officer: but he assured us that on the first cannon-shot the governor 
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was quite confounded; that in his terror he had consented to all 
that was asked ; and that he had carried his submission so far as to 
send boats to General Gudin, in which his division might cross the 
Oder and enter the town. 

‘ The Marshal proceeded immediately to Custrin ; and, while 
he was talking over this unexpected event with Gudin, the first 
magistrate of the town (at whose house we had alighted) endea- 
voured, in a private conversation with me, to excuse the conduct 

the governor. ‘ He is,” said he, “a good man, and an old 
officer ; perhaps he may have been too easy on this occasion ; and 
I am afraid he will be exposed to much censure. Only two can- 
non-shots had been fired when the women came, all alarmed, and 
threw themselves at his feet, and he was unable to resist their tears: 
a complaisance which will, I much fear, be fatal to him. He is 
very desirous of conversing with the Marshal; do you think he 
would be well received ?”’ i replied that I had not the least doubt 
of it; and I had but just spoken when I saw the Governor enter. 
I was scarcely able to refrain from laughing aloud at beholding 
such a simpleton, of unusual stature, with legs of amazing length, 
and who betrayed by his features, his gestures, his address, and 
his words, all the imbecillity which his shameful surrender had indi- 
cated. I introduced him, and by what he said to the Marshal we 
were only confirmed in the idea which we had conceived of him ; 
since he spoke of nothing but his apprehensions for his baggage, 
and the persons of his suite ; of the means promised to him for their 
conveyance, and of the provisions which were to be furnished for 
him to the place of his destination. ‘“ What a booby!” said the 
Marshal, when I returned from shewing him out, ‘‘ What mean- 
ness! You observed that he did not say a word either of his officers 
or his soldiers; he did nothing but plague me with talking of his 
portmanteaus.”’ ’ 

About two years (M. R. Vol. lxxv. p. 483.) we took 
notice of Davotit’s defence of his conduct at Hamburgh, and 
mentioned that, although certainly not possessed of the milder 


virtues, he was by no means that monstrous compound of ini- 
quity which he had been described to be by the heated ima- 

ination of party-writers. We have since seen that, on the 
King’s second return to Paris, the Marshal consented to gain 
over the troops under his command without any unnecessary 
delay ; and that he has not been charged with entertaining 
any unlawful correspondence with Bonaparte when at Elba. 
The testimony of M. Grsy with regard to Davout’s conduct 
in Poland points to a similar conclusion. 

¢ After the of Tilsit, the Marshal entered the duchy of 
Warsaw at the head of a corps of eighty thousand men, for whom 


it was requisite to secure provisions in a country already ex- 
hausted ; and every where he met also with prejudices which it 
was necessary to overcome. Marshal N.’s corps, which had crossed 


the duchy in its way to Silesia, had behaved like a horde ita * 
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the officers and soldiers dragging after them, without concealment, 


the fruits of their rapacity, and seeming to be occupied with 
nothing else than escorting the cattle, horses, and goods which 
they had carried off from the inhabitants: so that the Poles 

to imagine that the French had entered their country for no other 
purpose but to. pillage and destroy. To strike at the root of the 
evil, the Marshal established magazines, and was thus able to keep 
within bounds the soldiers, to whom he issued regular distributions. 
His severity led him to make several examples, for he neglected 
no means of preventing excesses; and if his orders were not 
always kept within the limits of strict prudence, but were some- 
times given in too harsh a form, the rectitude of his intentions 
ought to be a sufficient apology. He felt strongly the greatness 
of the mischief and the difficulties of his situation. 

‘ On his arrival at Breslau, the magistrates waited on him to 
represent the straitened circumstances of the town, adding; 
“*« Marshal —-, who has just left us, had fixed the daily expences 
of the table for himself and his officers at six or eight hundred 
pounds. This is a very heavy sum, considering our other wants ; 
yet we will endeavour to raise is if you require it.” Davoit 
replied ; “ In Poland, I made it a rule to suppress those odious 
exactions called expences of the General's table. Your magazines 
will furnish me with the quantity of meat, bread, and forage to 
which I have a right as a General. The rest of my maintenance 
shall be at my own. charge; my pay is sufficient for me.” ’ 


In describing a tour into Saxony, in a different pert of the 
volume, M. Gey represents himself (p. 95.) as taking, with 
some friends, a sentimental, walk at Pilnitz, near ee on 
an elevation. that afforded a most extensive view of the 
surrounding country. The prospect included many inter- 
esting objects, such as. the camp of Pirna, the fortress of 
Koenigstein, the course of the Elbe, and the village of 
Hochkirehen where Marshal Daun obtained in October 
1758 such important advantages over Frederick II. The 
persons who pointed out this memorable spot accompanied 
their recital with several circumstances explanatory of the 
causes of the success.of the Austrians, and not of a nature to 
be introduced into a public dispatch. 


¢ Suspicions were entertained at the Austrian head-quarters of 
the fidelity of a secretary in one of the offices. This man, finding 
himself ‘alone, and fancying himself in security, was one day busy 
in making out a communication for Frederick, when, Marshal Daun 
unexpectedly éntering the room, the clerk put his paper under 
his portfolio with some marks of confusion. ‘‘ What are you about 
there?” said the Marshal. — ‘‘ am composing verses.” — ** Shew 
them to me.” —* General, they are not worthy to be seen by 
you.” —‘ That may be, but I wish to see them.” The secretary 
took the paper, gave it with trepidation to Daun, threw. himself on 
the ground, clasping the Masshal’s knee=, aud confessed that he had 
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Aeserved the severest punishment, but begged with tears that his 
family might be spared the disgrace which he had but too well 
merited. Afterhaving read the paper, the Marshal said, “« Youare 
a traitor, and I ought to hang you up at the entrance of the camp: 
but I pardon you. — Write.” * The Marshal then proceeded to 
dictate a very circumstantial dispatch, the contents of which were 
of a nature to tranquillize Frederick. It was as follows: “ Ever 
thing is quiet in the camp, and there is no idea of the smallest 
movement. This afternoon (it was the 13th of October) a 
regiment of Hulans and another of Hussars are to make a strong 
reconnoissance: but this must not give you any uneasiness, as these 
two corps are merely directed to cover the workmen who are going 
to construct the new ovens on the right of the camp.” The packet 
was then made up like the dispatches which the secretary was in 
the habit of sending; and it was put into the hollow of an oak 
according to the plan concerted between him and Frederick. 

‘ In the evening, after having given the watch-word, Frederick 
said to his officers: ‘* Nothing will take place to-night, I am sure: 
you will only relieve the advanced posts; the light cavalry may 
take off their bridles.” Marshal Keith attempting to remonstrate ; 
«‘ Why should you interfere?” said the King, “ I know what I 
say. I repeat it, nothing will happen; I have it from a man who 
has never deceived me. My orders are that the cavalry come in 
and take rest. I will not have my men exposed to unnecessary 
fatigue.” Keith observed that the enemy was making movements 
that indicated an attack. ‘I know that,” said Frederick, “ as 
well as you: but I know the reason of it too: I answer for all 
consequences.” Keith urged that he might be allowed to pass 
the night on horseback at the head of one of the regiments at 
least, but the King silenced him in a tone of impatience; and, 
an hour afterward, he sent to ascertain whether Keith had obeyed 
his directions. However, the latter had privately ordered two 
regiments to mount, in silence, and take their stations; and 
without this act of disobedience the whole Prussian army would 
have been cut off. 

¢ On the next morning, ie 14th,) being the festival of Maria 
Theresa, at the moment when the village-clock struck five, the 
Austrian army rushed into the Prussian camp. The King was 
called up, and told that the camp was forced, and that the enemy 
had obtained possession of the great battery. Here was no time nor 
opportunity for manenaNTng, but desperate courage and straight- 
forward-fighting must make up for the want of combination. 
Marshal Keith, with the Princes of Brunswick and Anhalt, per- 
formed prodigies of valour in attempting to re-take the village; 
in the course of which the first two were left dead on the field of 
battle, and the last was wounded. Frederick retired slowly to 
a small distance, having lost all his cannon and one-third of his 
army. 





* See an allusion to this circumstance in p. 36. of the Review 
for September, published with this Appendix. ‘ea 
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* This victory procured for Daun the most honourable testimo- 
nies of gratitude and admiration. The city of Vienna erected a 
statue to him; Maria Theresa wrote to him in the most flattering 
terms; the Empress of Russia sent him a beautiful sabre; and 
Pope Clement XIII. presented him with a cap and a consecrated 
sword. 

‘ Frederick was more successful at Torgau, on the 3d of No- 
vember 1760: but the shock of the two armies in this sanguinary 
action was long and dreadful. Daun and the King, having both 
thrown themselves into the midst of the combatants, were both 
obliged to leave the field; the monarch in consequence of a ball 
having grazed his breast, and the Marshal from having received 
a severer wound. He left the command to General O’ Donnell. 
It was then six o’clock in the evening, and before he retired he 
had dispatched a courier to Vienna with accounts of his being on 
the point of obtaining a complete victory. The King, having had 
his wound dressed, returned, as it was thought, to conduct the 
retreat: but in the mean time the veteran General Zzethen arrived 
on the heights with a corps of twelve thousand men, which had 
not yet been engaged, and made a furious charge on the enemy, 
who were already celebrating the victory on the field of battle. 
The Austrians, fatigued by a destructive combat, and discouraged 
by the absence of their commander, were unable to resist this 
unexpected attack: but they retired in good order; and Frederick 
rushed forwards to support Ziethen, and to gather the laurels 
which that able and enterprizing officer had prepared for him.’ 


The latter half of this work consists of notes relative to 
M. de Prad?’s publication on his embassy to Warsaw, and 
controverts in a variety of points the assertions of that diplo- 
matist. Our readers are already apprized of the qualifications 
with which several of M. de P.’s allegations should be re- 
ceived; and M. GLey’s comments are of too minute and 
trifling a nature to claim their attention. Indeed, the par- 
ticulars introduced by him refer generally to individuals, who, 
whatever may be their notoriety at Warsaw, have not yet 
succeeded in extending their reputation to London or Paris. 
The personages of real consideration described by him are 
the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, both of whom he exhibits 
as highly amiable in private life, and deserving of happier 
days than have yet fallen to the lot of either. He says that 
the origin of the recent misfortunes of the former, and of the 
present distress of the latter, is to be traced to one and the 


same cause; a too easy compliance with the suggestions of 


artful and calculating ministers. Another part of his com- 
ments, which under present circumstances will scarcely be 
deemed disinterested, is the abuse poured out (p. 139.) on 
Jerome Bonaparte, and other members of a family which, 
with one exception, had neither vices nor talents beyond 

mediocrity, 
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mediocrity, and are not likely again to disturb the peace of 
Europe. We suspect, indeed, that the publication of this 
little volume was prompted by a desire to redeem, in the eye 
of the world, the author’s trespass of having served an 
obnoxious master; although a farther and more commend- 
able motive may have been to make himself known as a 
literary labourer in the hitherto little cultivated field of 
Polish history. A notice to that effect is given (p. 175.) at 
considerable length; and the preface evidently implies 4 
disposition to produce a work on the subject, particularly on 
the early period of the Polish annals, as soon as circum- 
stances permit. Judging from the present specimen, we 
should expect neatness and animation of style, with a very 
slender share of original refleetion. 

We close this notice with a short extract rclative to another 
literary undertaking, which, if well executed, will possess con- 
siderable attraction for the etymologist. 


‘M. Lindé, a professor at Warsaw, one of the profoundest lin- 
guists that I knew, has been employed for a great many years on 
a Polish dictionary, which is singular in its kind. Each. word. is 
explained in the antient Russian, in modern Russian, in Bohemian, 
and in the other Sciavonian languages to the number of thirteen, 
Every one of these has examples to each word, taken from its own 
literature. The Emperor Alexander gave five hundred ducats to 
defray the first expences of the undertaking ; to which the Czar- 
torinskis, the Atsolinskis, the Radzivills, the Zamoyskis, and the 
Potockis, have constantly contributed, with a liberality worthy of 
the affection which these great families manifest towards literature 
and its cultivators.’ 
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Art. X. Les Quvres d’Euclide, &c.; i.e. The Works of Euclid, 
translated into Latin and French, from a very Antient Manu- 
script which has remained unknown till the present Time, 
By F. Peyrarp; Translator of the Works of -Archimedes. 


Vol. I. 4to. pp.560. Paris. 1814. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 31. 3s. 
fone author of this performance published in 1804 a French 
version of the first four and the 6th, 11th, and 12th books 
of Euclid, at which time he promised a complete translation 
of all the works of Euclid, Apollonius, and Archimedes. In 
1808 the latter appeared ; and we have here the first volume 
of the works of Euclid in Greek, Latin, and French: the 
Greek and Latin being printed in double columns; and the 
French running across the whole page below. 
We are told’ that the Greek text is' given from a very old 
manuscript, viz. one of the ninth century, belongizig to the 
16 library 
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library of the Vatican, brought from Rome to Paris by 
M. Monge. Besides this valuable manuscript (No. 1go.), the 
Imperial library contained, at the time when this edition was 
in progress, twenty two others, but all of a more recent date, 
viz. of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, &c. centuries. ‘These latter 
differ from each other in a variety of places, and are supposed 
by M. Peyrarp to have been drawn from the edition of 
Theon, or other commentators who have followed him: but 
No. 190. he considers as the true text of Euclid, ‘ being more 
pure, more clear, less prolix, and even more intelligible than 
any other manuscript, or than the Basle or Oxford edition.’ 
Yet, in giving this as the true text of Euclid, it is obvious 
that we must attribute to this celebrated geometer many slips 
and inaccuracies of which we can scarcely conceive him to 
have been guilty ; although we may not possess all that enthu- 
siastic admiration which belonged to Dr. Simson, and which 
led him to treat with unmerited contempt every geometer 
but himself and his author. As M. Peyrarp’s devotion to 
Euclid is not far behind that of Dr. Simson, we are the more 
surprized to find him suggesting that this is the true copy 
of the antient work. We can advance no argument to 
refute that conjecture, but we may observe that it does not 
appear to be sufficiently established. - 

‘ Being in possession,’ says M. Peyrarp, ‘of this inva- 
juable manuscript, I determined without hesitation to give an 
edition in Greek, Latin, and French, of the Elements and 
the data of Euclid, which are certainly the only works that 
we possess of this celebrated geometer.’ For this purpose, 
he began by comparing his MS. with the Oxford edition, 
writing the variations in the margin of the printed copy. 
This task being finished, he examined very attentively the 
marginal notes; and, by consulting the oth manuscripts, 
he adopted or rejected such variations as seemed requisite, 
but in all cases giving the preference to No. 1g0., unless 
strong reason appeared for a deviation. The Greek text 
being thus completed, it was rendered into Latin word for 
word, with the amended text, at least as far as the nature 
of the two languagés would allow ; on which account we find 
in this translation a few expressions that are not strictly con- 
formable to the genius of the Latin ;—imperfections which the 
editor might have avoided by allowing himself a little more 
freedom, though he would certainly have thus made the 
interpretation a less faithful copy of the original. As to the 
French version, it was already made, and he had only to 
insert in it such changes as the variations which he had 
adopted rendered necessary. 
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‘In this state, the work was transmitted to the Institute for 
the approbation of that learned body; and, after some‘ emen- 
dations, it was sent to press, and at length given to ‘the 
public; with a collection of all the variations of this edition} 
and that of Oxford, and the MS. No. 190. Any person who 
wishes for an exact transcript of the latter may thus obtain it, 
and every body is also enabled to judge of the propriety of 
the several alterations; on which head, doubtless, various 
opinions will be formed. 

Such are the general plan and arrangement of this trans- 
lation, with the means that have been employed in its execu- 
tion, in order to produce a faithful edition of the works of 
this great master; and though it yet contains several press- 
errors, and probably some errors of judgment, we have little 
hesitation in receiving it as a far more perfect edition than 
any that has before been published. 

{In the preface, which is written in Latin and French, the 
author enumerates many of the most celebrated translations 
and editions of the Elements ; beginning with that of Cam- 
panus, published in Latin from an Arabic version, at Paris, 
in 1482. The Greek text appeared for the first time at 
Basle in 1533, edited by Simon Grynzus; in which the 
fifteen books of the Elements were printed from two manu- 
scripts sent for that purpose to Grynzeus, the one from 
Venice and the other from Paris. This has been the found- 
ation of most of the editions that have since appeared ; and it 
was this which Commandine employed in his celebrated trans- 
lation published in 1572, and again in 1619. It was this 
also which Gregory used in preparing the Oxford edition; 
(at least for the fifteen books of the elements, but for the 
data he employed the translation of Hardi;) and lastl 
Simson’s translation of the first six books, with the 1 rh 
and 12th published in 1756, is also drawn principally from 
the same source; viz. from the edition of Commandine. That 
edition, which has obtained great estimation, contains many 
wide deviations from the Greek text; the author having no 
manuscript to which he could refer, and laying it down in his 
mind as a sort of axiom that Euclid could not be inaccurate, 


and that he had written a complete work. He concluded, 


therefore, that every imperfection which he discovered was 
attributable to Theon, or some other commentator, on whom 
he bestows very liberally the terms ignorant editors, unskilful 
gZeometers, &c. &c.; and in all such places he re-established, as 
he supposed, the true text of Euclid. So far, however, as 
this manuscript No. 190. is testimony, we find that he has at 


least as frequeptly gone off from his author as he approached 
towards 
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towards, him;. though. perhaps but few, instances, occur, in 
which he, has not improved where he altered.. 

We must now speak of a few of the most striking variations 
and alterations in the present edition, as compared, with that 
of Oxford or rather perhaps with that of Simson,, which, is 
much better known and more easily consulted. _.The first 
which we find, of any importance, is a transfer of what are 
generally given as the last three axioms, to occupy the same 
relative situation among the postulates. This change, it 
seems, 1s justified by every manuscript except one, notwith- 
standing that all the Latin and Greek editions give them amo 
the axioms; excepting only that of Campanus, translat 


from the Arabic, and that of Zamberti, made from the Greek. 


before the time of the Basle edition by Grynxus.. The 
latter author, therefore, in all probability, judging that these 
propositions were misplaced, changed the accusative into the 
nominative, and the infinitive into the indicative, in order to 


transfer them.to what he considered as their proper places., 


Such, at least, is the opinion of Delambre. 
Another change, but not authorized by any manuscript, is 
made in prop. 7. book 1. This proposition has two cases 


belonging to it, or three according to Dr. Simson, of which, 
he demonstrates the first and second; and his third requires. 


no demonstration. It is very remarkable that not one of the 
manuscripts in the Imperial library has more than one case, 
and one figure. Nothing, therefore, seems more conclusive 
than that the second case was omitted in the original, 
although by this omission the second part of the fifth propo- 
sition becomes useless. Clavius hence saw the necessity of a 
new developement, and he employed for this purpose five 
figures and five demonstrations: which, however, he might 
haye reduced to three. Dr. Simson, as we have _ before 
observed, has only two cases to demonstrate and two figures ; 
and in his notes he complains of the ridiculous reasoning that 
Proclus has advanced relative to this proposition. 

M. Peyrarp must have felt that the omissions in all the 
manuscripts went far towards establishing a real blemish in 
the Elements, of which inference he appears to have just the 
same dread which Simson entertained; and there was in this 
case no ignorant editor to blame, nor any unskilful geometer 
té. reprobate; because the same defect ran through all the 
MSS., even the favourite No. 1g0., which the editor consi- 
dered as the true text of Euclid. It was, therefore, doubtless, 
highly gratifying to M. Peyrarp, in this hopeless state of the 
proposition, to discover that, by adding Simson’s second 
figure, and the words (xai ai BI, BA exbebAncbwoay ex euberas 
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é#i ra E, Z,) to the end of the construction, the single demon- 
stration of the MS. suits both cases; and thus, he says, * the 
demonstration is completed without altering a single word. 
Certainly no word is altered, but some are added; for the 
omission of which, together with the second figure, and the 
lines produced in the first, it is as difficult to account as for 
the omission of the entire demonstration of the second case. 
All that we are disposed to admit in this instance is that M. 
Preyrarp has made an ingenious amendment, and that he 
has rather improved than restored the text of his author. 

In proposition 15. the editor has left out the second corol- 
lary, viz. “that all the angles made by any number of lines 
meeting in one point are = equal to fourright angles.” 
This, it seems, has not a place in most of the MSS. of the 
Imperial Library, but is found in some of them. Still, as 
there was reason to suppose that it was not originally given 
by Euclid, it is suppressed in the present edition. Some 
other slight alterations are made in several other propositions 
of the first book, as in the 20th, 26th, 27th, 29th; in the 
latter of which the editor has deemed himself justified in de- 
viating from his author, and following the text of the Oxford 
edition. In all such cases, however, the variations are given 
at the end of the volume, so that we can always discover the 
reading of the manuscript. 

Of the 24th proposition of the third book, three cases are 
made, whereas Simson has only one. The latter author says, 
‘in his notes to propositions 23. and 24., ‘* It is demonstrated 
that the segment 4#B must coincide with the segment 
C F D, and that it cannot fall otherwise, as CG D, (slotting 
to Commandine’s figure,) so as to cut the other circle in a 
third point G, from this, that, if it did, a circle could cut 
another in more points than two. But this ought to have 


~been proved to be impossible in the 23d proposition, as well 


as that one of the segments cannot fall within the other. This 
-part, then, is left out of the 24th, and put in its proper place 
in the 23d proposition.” M. Peyrarp, however, has sup- 
plied the defect here pointed out by Simson from the manu- 
script of the Vatican; and he demonstrates all the three cases 
in proposition 24.— We might specify a variety of other 
similar corrections, which are founded on the manuscripts, 
and some that may be considered as corrections and im- 
provements of the original text: but we think that they would 
ossess little interest, unless our readers had the new edition 
efore them. 
The merit of the present undertaking consists in presentin 
the public with, no doubt, the most accarate text of the ——— 
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of Euclid that has yet appeared: but it is more particularly 
valuable as it furnishes, by means of the table of variations, a 
correct copy of the Vatican manuscript; which seems to be 
the most antient and most perfect transcript of the original 
work now extant. — This MS. is now, we suppose, agai 

transferred to Rome, where it will probably lie and raottides 
in obscurity. The manner in which the French obtained this 
and other valuable relics of antiquity certainly demanded their 
restitution: but it would be injustice not to add that, while 
they had them in possession, they were employed to the 
noblest purposes which they were calculated to answer, viz. 


the propagation of knowlege, and the advancement of the 
arts and sciences. 





Art. XI. Histoire de’ Anatomie, &c.; i.e. A History of Anatomy. 
4 Tuomas Laut, M.D. Professor of Anatomy at Strasburg, 
Physician to the Civil Hospital, &c. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 606. 
Strasburg. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1]. 118. 6d. 


sewed. 


1% a preliminary discourse, the author states that he under- 
took this work ‘in order to fill up a gap which exists, 
with respect to anatomy, in the history of human knowlege. 
Geelicke and Portal have written the history of anatomists, but 
not that of anatomy: Zassus limits himself to an indication of 
the discoveries which have been made in this science; and the 
historians of medicine and surgery, Schulze, Leclerc, Freind, 
Dujardin, Peyrilke, and Sprengel, necessarily confined them- 
selves to general views, when they made the history of anatomy 
a part of their plan.’ As a farther reason for commenci 
this labour, M. Laurn mentions the strong prejudice whic 
most writers manifest for the antients: in consequence of 
which, instead of duly balancing their merits and defects, de- 
tailing their opinions with impartiality, and attaching import- 
ance only to what is true and reasonable, it has been too much 
the custom to endeavour to find in them the complete range 
of all human knowlege. This censure might have been at- 
tached very justly to the authors of the last century, and ma 
perhaps still be applicable to those of France: but we thin 
that it can scarcely be urged against our contemporaries in 
this country. — The plan of the present publication is thus 
announced: ‘ Every epoch is divided into two parts; of which 
the first, or the historical part, contains the history of the 
science itself; and the second, or the biographical part, ts 
destined to the description of the life of anatomists and of 


their works.’ 
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{Phe volume’ consists of six books, corresponding with the 
six principal zras’into which the history of anatomy is. sup- 
posed to be divided. ' These periods comprehend respectively 
the anatomy of the Egyptians, of the philosophers of Greece, 
of the Asclepiades, of the school of Alexandria, of Galen, 


“and of the school of Italy, under which last denomination the 


‘author comprizes the anatomy of all the moderns. To this 
division, probably, no very serious objection can be urged ; 
since the inequality of the portions of the book which: must 
be devoted to the different parts is merely a technical diffi- 
culty, which scarcely attaches to the fundamental merits of 
the arrangement. 

A certain degree of civilization, to which the Egyptians 
arrived in the most remote ages of antiquity, has induced some 
persons to attribute to them, among their other supposed ac- 
quirements, a knowlege of anatomy; and this, it has been 
alleged, is farther proved by the art which this people. pos- 
sessed of embalming bodies. ‘There. seems, however, to.be 
no real foundation for this claim; the preparation of the sub- 
ject for embalming being an art that was practised without 
any reference to scientific principles, and in which no regard 
was paid to the structure of the body, but all the soft parts 
were destroyed, and nothing was left besides the bones, the skin, 
and some of the thicker membranes, It farther appears that 
the practice of this art, rude as it was, belonged exclusively to 
the priests, and that very strong prejudices prevailed against the 
dissection even of brute-animals. Better grounds perhaps exist 
for supposing that anatomy was cultivated by the philosophers 
of Greece; and it is probable that Pythagoras, Democritus, 
and_others, paid some attention to the structure of the animal 
body: but it is doubtful whether they pursued the study, of 
anatomy in a regular and scientific manner, even so far as the 
examination of the inferior animals is concerned ; and we have 
every reason for believing that they never attempted the dis- 
section of a human body. 

The next period, which the author adopts in the history of 
anatomy, is that of the Asclepiades. ‘They were the descend- 
ants of Esculapius, who were supposed to possess the hereditary 
knowlege of their ancestor, and who exercised the art of me-~ 
dicine in certain temples dedicated to him, of which the chief 
were in the islands of Cos, Rhodes, and Cnidos. From this 
race sprang the celebrated Hippocrates, who is said to have 
been the 18th in direct descent from Esculapius, and who is 
universally regarded as the father of rational medicine. , The 


‘anatomical knowlege of Hippocrates is generally admitted to 


have been considerable, and has been made the subject of 
*8 almost 
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almost extravagant eulogium among his admirers in modern 
times. It is, however, very difficult exactly to ascertain the 
precise degree of merit which belongs to him: the most 
learned commentators have found it impossible to determine, 
with certainty, which of the numerous productions, that are 
classed among his writings, were actually the production of his 
pen; and itis rather by implication than by any direct evidence 
that we judge of his knowlege on this subject. This difficulty 
has induced M. Lauri to apply, for the purpose of what he 
calls an anatomical measure, the anatomy of Aristofle. * The 
opinions examined by this philosopher were necessarily an- 
terior to him; and, consequently, the treatises in which 
these opinions are brought forwards must have existed be- 
fore Aristotle wrote.” Some of these pieces may indeed 
have been written by the sons or pupils of Hippocrates, 
but they may nevertheless be regarded as exhibiting the 
state of knowlege in his age, and as, in some degree, sanc- 
tioned by his authority. Proceeding on this ground, the 
opinion which M. Lautu forms of the anatomical acquire- 
ment of the Coan sage is not very favourable. , * It is 
limited,’ he observes, ‘ to notices which may proceed in part 
from the inspection of sacrificed victims, and in part from 
the contemplation of the living man. The most important 
viscera have received appropriate names: but there appears 
to have been no precise knowlege of their structure or rela- 
tion to each other; the nature of the nerves and vessels was 
completely misunderstood; and it is to be concluded that the 
writers of the Hippocratic school could never have dissected 
a body, or even examined a skeleton.’ The opinions of 
Plato, respecting the composition of the human body, are so 
remote from truth as to render it evident that he never could 
have contemplated its structure. 

M. Lautu’s judgment respecting the anatomical science of 
Aristotle is more favourable. Admitting that he made con- 
siderable advances in that study, and that he exhibited even 
a minute acquaintance with the structure of certain parts, yet, 
at the same time, he fell into such gross errors that, ifon the 
one hand we should be induced to conceive that he must 
have been well versed in dissections, still, on the contrary, 
we might suppose him to be totally ignorant of the subject. 
On the whole, the opinion to which the present author in- 
clines is that~Aristotle did not himself investigate the minute 
structure of the parts of animals by dissection, but that he 
had many opportunities of making observations on the 
external form of the-body in general, and even of many of its 
individual parts; and that hoereenng our knowlege rather 
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as a natural historian than as an anatomist. M. Lauter 
justly observes that it requires a more assiduous application 
than persons generally suppose, to obtain the address which 
is necessary for a good dissection; and that, ‘ without an 
experienced eye, it is impossible to perceive what an able 
hand has developed.’ In order to prosecute natural history, 
a man must have been born with a talent for observation: but, 
to become an anatomist, a persevering application and great 
delicacy of proceeding are indispensable, which presuppose a 
more advanced state of mental improvement. Hence we ma 
expect the former to precede the latter, at least in the first 
instance; although subsequently the perfection of natural 
history requires the aid of a minute examination of the body. 
— Having made these general remarks, the author proceeds 
to inquire more minutely into the knowlege possessed by the 
Asclepiades, and more particularly by Aristotle, respecting 
the different parts of the body, their ideas of its general 
structure, and its division into what they called the different 
regions: then follow osteology, myology, angiology, neurology, 
and splanchnology; which last is again subdivided into the 
brain, the organs of sense, the lungs, the heart, the stomach, 
&c. In the biographical part of this period, are contained 
brief notices of the lives and writings of Hippocrates, Diocles, 
Aristotle, and Praxagoras. 

After a short account, in the fourth book, of the anatomy 
of the school of Alexandria, we arrive at the interesting 
era of Galen, who reigned without a rival for many 
ages over medicine, as Aristotle reigned over philosophy 
and natural history. ‘ Anatomy, physiology, the materia 
medica, and medicine, are the sciences on which Galen has 
written many learned and profound works, and which con- 
spicuously display the literature and philosophy with which 
his mind was adorned. What these illustrious names were 
in antiquity, Boerhaave, Linné, and Haller would have now 
been in medicine, natural history, and physiology, if the 
almost infinite number of learned men did not impress on the 
sciences so rapid a progress, that the most decided merit 
produces an zera for a very limited time only.’ The period 
which is included under the title of the anatomy of Galen is 
divided into five parts; that of Galen himself, of his successors 
among the Greeks, of the Arabians, of the writers of the 
middle ages, and of those who lived at the revival of letters, 
but who were still devotedly attached to the Galenic prin- 
ciples. Of these parts the first is the most interesting: it 
comprehends observations on the life of Galen, on his cha- 
racter, on the nature of the subjects dissected by him, on his 
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pathology, and on the knowlege which he possessed con- 
cerning the structure of the individual parts. The author 
zealously defends the personal character of Galen against 
some accusations which have been urged; and sufficient 
reason seems to exist for believing that he is intitled to our 
respect not only by his general deportment, but more espe- 
cially by the use which he made of his talents. The writings 
of Galen are very numerous; some of them being He 
anatomical, while others consist of physiological discussions, 
in which the structure of different parts is introduced for the 
purpose of illustration. 

After the revival of letters, and when the mind began to 
free itself from the shackles of authority in which it had been 
fettered for many centuries, an interesting question arose 
whether Galen, in his anatomical works, described the organs 
of man; or whether his descriptions, which he applied to the 
human body, were not really taken from inferior animals. 
‘ These authors, such as Sylvius and Riolanus, in whose eyes 
Galen is the most perfect master in anatomy, maintain the 
former opinion, while Vesalius first gave rise to the discus .on 
in advancing the second.’ 

In reference to this controversy, M. Laurn proposes to 
consider the following questions in succession: 1st, Has Galen 
dissected animals? 2dly, What are the animals which he em- 
ployed? 3dly, Has he also practised human anatomy? and 4thly, 
Has he described the anatomy of man or that of other animals ? 
Some passages are quoted from the works of Galen himself, 
where he speaks of the manner in which he had acquired his 
anatomical knowlege; and from these it is concluded that, in 
his time, the dissection of the human subject was not prac- 
tised, and that even the dissection of other animals was not very 
frequent. With respect to the kind of animals which were 
employed, he informs us that he made use of monkeys or 
apes, which most nearly resembled the human body in their 
external form, although we may have some doubt as to the 
exact species: but, if the examination of the human body 
was very rare in the time of Galen, and appears to have 
been scarcely ever practised by any of his contemporaries, we 
may suppose, from some passages in his writings, that on 
certain occasions he had examined the human skeleton, and 
even, perhaps, in one instance, dissected a human body. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, and likewise that he 
sometimes refers to the difference between the anatomy of 
man and that of other animals, it is probable that in genera] 
he derived his description from some species of apes, which 
he imagined were similar to the human form. The conclu- 
sion at which the author arrives on this subject is the following : 


‘It 
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‘ It results from the considerations that I have brought into 
view, that Vesalius and. Camper go too far when they sa that 
Galen never dissected the human body ; or, at least, that he has 
not made use of it in the composition of his works. Tt’ farther 
results from them that Eustachius and Riolanus have only proved, 
the one that he suffered himself to be carried away by his prepos- 
session against Vesalius, when he pretended to demonstrate that 
Galen made use only of human subjects in his dissections ; and the 
other, how little acquainted he was with the principles of a good 
critic, when he advances the opinion that Galen dissected both 
men and apes, but that his anatomical descriptions refer only to 
the former. We are the more justified in passing this judgment 
on Riolanus, because Columbus, Fallopius, Valverde, Ingrasstas, 
Arantius, &c. who have, as far as they could, defended Galen 
against Vesalius, have however confessed that the descriptions of 
Galen must have been taken from the ape, according to Vesalius’s 


assertion.’ 


Passing from these observations on the means which Galen 
possessed for acquiring anatomical knowlege, we next pro- 
ceed to examine what use he actually made of them; and for 
this purpose we have a detailed account of the anatomy of 
Galen, beginning with his general doctrine on the subject, 
and afterward reviewing his opinions on all the different parts 
and organs of the body. A melancholy picture is drawn of 
the state of anatomical science after the age of Galen. ‘From 
the death of Galen in 201, to the publication of the anatomy 
of Vesalius in 1543, is an interval of 1342 years; during 
which anatomy-did not make any progress, and which forms 
a very mournful zra for the human mind, on account of the 
retrograde motion of its energy and its knowlege. The inva- 
sion of the Huns, the Goths, and the other barbarians, was 
only one of the causes which brought back barbarism.’—The 
author goes on to observe that Galen obtained the greatest 
success by the sole efforts of his genius and application; and 
that he was not much indebted to the state of the times in 
which he lived: the schools of anatomy, particularly that of 
Alexandria, having for some time fallen into decay. It does 
not appear that his brilliant example produced the kind of 
effect that might have been expected from it. 


¢‘ After this great man, the learned and the men of letters fell 
into new discussions, which absorbed all their faculties, and turned 
off their attention from every species of useful research. In- 
stead of imitating the great masters of antiquity, and ineeneeting 
nature, the physicians confined themselves to comprehend, and 
placed their glory in explaining, the works of their predecessors ; 
and the circumstance which especially characterizes the decay of 
the human mind at this period is to be found in the works them- 


selves which were published: the men of the best talents having 
prodpe 
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produced nothing but compilations, extracts, and abridgments, so 
that the greatest number were contented with this defective aid, 
and neglected to have recourse to the original works, or to consult 
nature herself.’ 


A short account is given of the state of anatomical science 
among the Arabs in what are called the middle ages, and at 
the first revival of letters; during the whole of which period 
scarcely a single addition was made to the knowlege that had 
been acquired by Galen. We then arrive at a more interest- 
ng part of the history; when Vesalius, trusting to the efforts 
of his own genius, ventured to examine for himself the struc- 
ture of the body, and did not hesitate to call in question the 
authority of Galen, if he did not find it supported by the 
evidence of his own dissections. * By his noble boldness,’ says 
the author, ‘ he broke the bonds which chained the mind to the 
opinions of Galen, and which kept the learned in servile depend- 
ence. Like acourageous lion, he braved all obstacles, disre- 
garded the danger with which his career was surrounded, and 
removed the shackles which had repressed the energy of bis 
predecessors. It is from this cause that he leaves them at a 
great distance behind him, and that their works are eclipsed 
by the brilliant light of his own.’ Vesalius was not less fortu- 
nate in the time of his appearance; a general impulse having 
at that period been given to the human mind, so that super- 
stitions and prejudices of all kinds were rapidly on the decline. 
The benefit of this change of opinion was immediately ex- 
perienced by the anatomist, in acquiring a greater facility of 
obtaining subjects for examination. We are informed that 


‘Charles V., in consequence of the high reputation of Vesalius, 


consulted the University of Salamanca on the question whe- 
ther it was allowable to permit bodies to be dissected, and 
that an anwer was given in the affirmative. — In appreciating 
the merits of this great man, M. LautH makes the ensuing 
remarks: . 


‘Let us now see what are the principal foundations of the reform 
which was effected by Vesalius. He established that the authority of 
the works of Galen ought to be subordinate to the inspection of 
bodies: he observed that the anatomy of Galen, deduced from the 
ape, is not conformable to the human structure ; and he traces the 
lines of distinction between the two. Anatomists, since the school 
of Alexandria, had, from time to time, practised dissection: but, 
in speaking of the organs, they neglected to mention to what sub- 
jects they belonged. Galen remarked, indeed, that the structure 
of animals differs from that of man: but he does not distinguish 
this last from that of the ape; and the successors of Galen es 
cially applied to man the anatomy of this author, although he says 
himself that he dissected the ape. On this account, Vesalius, _ 
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wished to give the human anatomy, was obliged, ina great number 
of cases, to hold up to view the errors of Galen, and to assign the 
reasons for which he contradicted him; since, without this pre- 
caution, the same uncertainty would have always prevailed with 
respect to the subject to which his description refers. Vesalius 
then, even although he had not made any discoveries himself, 
would have been the first anatomist of his age ; because, having 
found the science closed up as to any real progress, he knew how 
to facilitate the approach to it by creating human anatomy. 
Vesalius restored anatomy, which had fallen since the time of 
Galen from the splendour that this great man had imparted to 
it ; and in the same manner in which Galen restored and augmented 
the Alexandrian anatomy, so Vesalius re-established and perfected 
the ‘Galenic anatomy. The irregularity and the defects of his 
work did not destroy the glory of it, but only shew that the road 
which he opened was calculated to conduct other learned men as 
well as himself to celebrity.’ 


M. Lautu then describes, in an interesting manner, the 
attacks that were made on Vesalius by those who still perti- 
naciously adhered to the doctrines of Galen, and the nume- 
rous discoveries that were made by his pupils and successors: 
who were, in the first instance, nearly confined to Italy, but 
afterward spred into France, and still later into Germany, 
Holland, the North of Europe, and England. All these the 
author regards as belonging to the same era, which he deno- 
minates the school of Italy; and he arranges them into 
separate sections, corresponding with the above-mentioned 
countries. As making a part of the history of this period, and 
as having assisted very essentially in the improvements of the 
science, the different public establishments which were then 
formed are also detailed. Professorships of anatomy were 
founded at Padua, Rome, Bologna, and Pisa; they were 
afterward extended to Montpelier and Paris, and finally to 
some cities in Holland and Germany. Great attention began 
to be paid about this time to the delineation of anatomical 
plates, to comparative anatomy, and to pathology, as connected 
with anatomy. Of the rise and progress of these collateral 
branches of the science, we have here a brief sketch, and 
then a more particular history of the progress that was made 
by the Italian school, in all the separate departments of 
anatomy. It is observed that ‘ the parts which compose the 
animal organization have been described so much in detail by 
Galen as not to render it necessary, in beginning a new #ra, 
to repeat the enumeration; it is sufficient to notice the 
additions and corrections which have been successively made 
to them: nevertheless, the great number of the first, and the 


importance of the second, have almost totally changed the nee 
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of anatomy.’—The historian then takes a view of the improve- 
ments that were made by Vesalius and his contemporaries, or 
more immediate successors; arranged according to the nature 
of the organs, commencing with some remarks on general 
anatomy, and then proceeding to the bones, the muscles, the 
vessels, &c. ‘This sketch is interesting and judicious; the 
author having collected the most important facts that related 
to his subject, seeming to have given to each of them their 
due share of importance, and having added copious references 
to the original sources whence he derived his information. 
We shall give two short quotations, which may form a fair 
specimen of the merits of the whole. The following are the 
observations on the knowlege which was, at that time, acquired 
respecting the nerves : 


‘ Fallopius and Eustachius are the principal promoters of the 
school of Italy; they dissipated the obscurity in which we were 
involved respecting the trigeminal nerves; they established the 
correct opinion concerning the nerve now called the great 
sympathetic; and to them likewise we owe many other disco- 
veries. Cotter found that the nerves are composed of the thin 
membrane, and of the medullary substance of the brain; and 
that the nervous fibrils, when they leave the cranium, are still 
covered collectively by the dura mater. Piccolomini, in his con- 
siderations on the structure of the nerves, says that they are the 
canals along which the sensitive soul is conducted to the animal 
spirits, in the different parts of the body. Every action of this 
soul is exercised by particular instruments, so that, the organs are 
the immediate and the nerves the remote instruments. The nerves, 
so far as their structure is concerned, are not destined some for 
motion and others for sensation, but they are all equally proper 
for both functions, and they exercise the one or the other of them 
according to the instrument by which they are transmitted. Spi- 
gelius also rejects the distinction between the nerves of sensation 
and those of motion, because the same nerve is often destined for 
each function. Varolius does not think that the optic nerves 
derive their origin from the basis of the brain, but from some 
distant part. In the same manner, Cadrolius penetrated into the 
interior of the cerebral organ, in order to search for the origin of 
the nerves; and, as Varolius had done, he pursued the optic 
nerves into the posterior portion of the brain. The ‘nerves 
which have obtained the name of motores oculi take their origin, 
according to Spigelius, from the spinal marrow. The origin of 

e nerves in general is determined by Piccolominz in the following 
manner: the brain and the cortical substance produce the circular 
medulla, which contains the ventricles ; this gives origin to the 
medulla oblongata, and these two furnish all the nerves. 


As another specimen, we transcribe the account of the 


"spleen : 


‘ Vesalius 
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‘ Vesalius examined the spleen in the state of health and of dise, , 
ease, and he compared the human spleen with that. of animals;, .It:. 
is long and narrow in hogs, ‘dogs, and oxen; and on this account . 
Galen, more conversant with comparative anatomy than with that. 
of man, says that the spleen is long; for the spleen of man is 
thick, large, and really much shorter than that of other animals. 
The human spleen is of a dark colour, while it is lighter in dogs, and 
is almost white in pigs and oxen. Cabrolius observed two spleens, 
one of which ai off a large hemorrhoidal vein. G. Bartholin 
also saw a body which had more than one spleen. A/drovandi 
observes that the spleen may be wanting ; ey Coiter says that in 
general it is not found in birds. As for the structure of the spleen, 
Vesalius remarks that the vessels are not disposed there as in the 
liver, or the lungs, but that, as soon as they have entered ‘into it, 
by the right line placed along its interior surface, they are divided 
into so great a number of small ramifications that they appear to 
be filaments rather than vessels ; and they are, as in the liver, sur- 
rounded by congealed blood, called by Lrasisiratus parenchyma. 
The vessels of the spleen are furnished by the second branch of 
the vena porte, and a branch is sent off which passes to the bottom 
ofthe stomach. The splenic blood, which Spigelius describes merely 
as more thick and more earthy, is considered by G. Bartholin as 
the thick portion of the chyme which the spleen attracts. in 
order to prepare from it the blood proper for the nourishment’ of 
the abdominal viscera.— The spleen is one of the viscera which is 
very often found in a diseased state. Vesalius has seen it’small, 
and covered with a white and hard coat, and in other cases very 
bulky. Its colour is at one time dark, and at another time light. 
The case of Cardinal Cibone, related by Valverde, is very curious, 
This prelate died of a vomiting of blood, and the vasa brevia 
were found so distended that, by compressing the spleen, the 
blood was made to pass into the stomach; and, reciprocally, 
the blood repassed into the spleen by a compression made on the 
stomach.’ | 


The volume concludes with short biographical notices of 
the most distinguished anatomists of modern times, all classed 
under the general denomination of the Italian school, but 
arranged under the respective countries to which they belong; 
viz. Italy, Germany, France, Holland, and Denmark : — those 
of England are not mentioned, but we presume that they 
are to appear in the next volume. These biographical 
sketches are, on the whole, well drawn up; containing the 
leading facts connected with the literary lives and the wang 
of the individuals, the discoveries and improvements whic 
they made, and a general account of their most important 
doctrines and opinions. 

We must now take our leave of this work, of which we do 
not hesitate to speak in terms of commendation, We shall 
feel anxious to see the completion of it, in which our own 

country 
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countrymen ought to bear a conspicuous part; and we trust 
that the learning’and candour of the, author will induce him 
to ‘assign to them their due rank in the science of which: he 
undertakes to write the history. 


Ae 





Art. XII. .On the Origin, Nature, Progress, and Influence of 
Consular Establishments. By DAvip Baintiz WARDEN, Con- 
. sul-General of the United States of America at Paris, M.D. Coll, 
Med. Nov. Ebor. &c. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 342. Paris. 1813,. 


Ov readers must not imagine that, because ‘this volume 

issues from a Parisian press, the office of Consul here 
discussed is that which was once filled by the great disturber 
of Europe: it is of a much more pacific character, meaning, 
in fact, nothing else than such mercantile consulships as .are 
established by the British, the Dutch, the Americans, and other 
maritime nations, for the accommodation of their shipping in 
foreign ports. It would have been well if in this respect 
Dr. hwiae had condescended to be more explicit in the 
title of his publication; and if he had likewise avoided, in the 
subsequent pages, a display of erndition which, however 
appropriate in American eyes to a citizen of “ the greatest 
republic in the world,” will hardly be relished.or understood 
by the plain men of business for whose use the book is 
intended. As the.author has also unaccountably omitted a 
table of contents, we shall at once supply this defect and 
convey to our readers an idea of the work by making a sketch 
of the mpeance of the different chapters. 

Chap. 1. Commercial Advantages of the Appointment of 
Goa 2. Its Political Advantages. —3. No Chapter to this 
Number.— 4. The Origin of Consular Jurisdiction. — 5. Con- 
suls appointed for the Regulation of internal Trade. — 
6. Nature and Extent of the Jurisdiction of Consul. —Ame- 
rican Consuls. — Treaties between America and other Coun- 
tries regarding the Office of Consul. — Form (p. 162.) of a 
Consul’s Commission. — Extracts (p. 174.) respecting Con- 
suls from a Publication of Mr. Monroe, intitled * View of 
the Conduct of the Executive.” 

The remaining chapters, seven in number, relate to the 
eonsular system of different countries, viz. France, England, 
Holland, Russia, Denmark, Portugal, and Austria; and the 
volume concludes with an account of publications by mercan- 
tile consuls in different ages and countries. 

The last part of the subject can answer very little purpose 
except in makifig a display of Dr. Warpen’s learning. If, 
as we rather suspect from different passages, he means to insi- 

nuate 
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nuate that literary habits afford a recommendation for the office 
of mercantile consul, we beg leave to offer our protest against 
the doctrine, and to lay it down as a rule that active habits of 
business are the only proper foundation for such a charge. 
We cannot, indeed, avoid expressing our surprize that * 


_ should indulge (p. 8.) in sarcasms at trade, and the persons 


engaged in it, when he cannot but have been aware that his 
readers would be in general of that description. One of the 
best parts of the treatise is that (p. 100.) which explains the 
functions of mercantile consul, and discriminates them from 
those of the higher station of envoy or ambassador. We 
extract his statement of the salaries of French mercantile 
consuls in the United States. 


‘ The Consul-General is allowed 1300]. sterling, besides his 
travelling expences, (at the rate of a guinea per stage, ) and those 
of his passage and of his first establishment. The latter is 
estimated at about one-third of the salary. 

« The annual salary of the Consul of New York is 750l. Of 
Charlestown, 7501. Of New Orleans, 7501. Of Boston, sool. Of 
Philadelphia, sool. Of Baltimore, 5001. The Vice Consul of New 
York, 4001. Other Vice Consuls, 25o0l.’ 


These sums are liberal: but we question much whether, 
like many engagements of the republican government of 
France, they were not left in a great measure unpaid. We 
apprehend that the Consuls of other countries have little more 
emolument than that. which arises from the small fees charged 
on the documents delivered or authenticated by them; the 
whole yielding a sum barely sufficient in most cases to pay a 
clerk. ‘The consul looks therefore for his remuneration in 
the respectability attached to the appointment, and the conse- 
quent prospect of increase in his private business. 

Dr. W.’s eighth chapter, treating of the Consular System of 
England, is very brief and inexplicit; owing, probably, to 
the restricted intercourse of our countrymen with the Conti- 
nent of Europe at the time (1813) when this book was sent to 
the press. Is it to this, or to what other cause, that we are to 
ascribe an habitual neglect of English idioms, and a perpetual 
recurrence of Gallicisms, in the composition of this writer ? 
These are all objections of consequence, and lessen the utility 
of the performance; which won otherwise be great, as well 
from its being one of the first on the subject as from its ex- 
hibiting a very considerable stock of information in a moderate 
compass. 
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ABSENTEES, from Ireland, 

remarks relative to, 203. 

Acid, on a newly discovered ve- 
getable acid called the sorbic, 
69. 

Acids, on their action on Hy- 
per-oxymuriates, 67. Prussic, 
&c. farther experiments on, 
68. 

/Egyptians, observations on their 
knowlege of anatomy, 5 34- 
4Etna, Mount, the ascent of, de- 

scribed, 424. 

Africa, Gibbon’s observations 
on the circumnavigation of, 
119. Corroborated by Dr. 
‘Vincent, 121. 

Agricultural distresses of the 
present times, remarks on the 
causes and cure of, 328—331. 
439- 

Albuera, account of the battle 
of, 381. 

Alcyonium, fossil, description of, 
136. 

Ali Pasha, character of, 231. 

Allegiance, Oath of, observations 
on, 285. 

Amputation of limbs, after gun- 
shot wounds, question dis- 
cussed whether the operation 
should be immediate or de- 
layed, 42. Observations on 
the mode of operating, 45. 

Anatomy, view of the state of 
that science in the Aigyptian, 
Grecian, and Italian Schools, 
534-542. a 

Anderson, Mr. on a new British 
Rubus, 130. 

Animals, observations on four 
Classes of, 135. 
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Arethusa, Fountain of, sadly de- 
generated, 426. 

Aristotle, observations on his 
knowlege of anatomy, 535. 

Arragonite, obs. on, 131. 

Association of ideas, inherent, 
remarks on, and classification 
of, 306, 307. See Ideas. 

Athens, approach to, described, 
240. 

Atmosphere, on the dispersive 
power of, 79. 

Austria, indebted for her pre- 
servation from the Turks to 
Sobieski, King of Poland, 
408—411. More than amply 
recompensed for her losses in 
the late war, 460. Her con- 
duct towards Murat, 461. 
Should be restricted in her 
power over Italy, 463. 


B 

Babbage, Mr. on the Calculus 
of Functions, 81. 

Banks, Sir J. his observation of 
a hunting spider, 135. 

Beauty, on the constituent prin- 
ciple of, 302. 

Bees,. particulars in the natural 
history and economy of, 55— 
65. 

Beresford, Marshal, censured for 
fighting the battle of Albuera, 
383. : 

Blackstone's Commentaries, obs. 
on by Mr. Gibbon, 118. 

Blood-letting, in fever, observ- 
ations on, 443. 

Beeotia, visit to that country, 
239- . 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, his power 
of benefiting Europe, and his 
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neglect of the opportunity, 
373. Particularly exemplified 
in the case of Italy, 462. His 
measures for the conquest of 
Spain, and conduct towards 
the Royal family, 473—484. 
His joyful reception at Nantes, 
485. Not gia to the influ- 
ence of the Prefects, 76. Obs. 
on his plan for the subjugation 
of Spain, and on the system 
which he might have pursued, 
486—488. His return from 
Spain, 488. 

- , Joseph, See Joseph. 

Brewster, Dr. on the multipli- 
cation of images, &c. 71. 

Brunswick, House of, history of 
by Mr. Gibbon, 118. 

Brussels, poetical description of 
that city after the battle of 
Waterloo, 192. 

Brutus, his character criticized 
by Mr. Gibbon, 117. 

Bryum marginatum, remarks on, 
134. 
Buffon’s Natural History, criti- 
cized by Mr. Gibbon, 116. 
Bulls and Bears, &c. those terms 
on the Stock-Exchange ex- 
plained, 448. 

Busbequius, observations on the 
travels of, by Mr.Gibbon, 115. 


C 

Cadastre, or metrical survey of 
lands in France, its tedious 
and expensive progress, 456. 

Cancer, in the female breast, 
new doctrines respecting, 289. 

Cancer Salinus, obs. on, 129. 

Catholics, English, and Irish, 
view of the hardships of their 
situation, 281. Religion of, 
its former persecuting spirit 
not now to be feared, 283. 

Cevallos, M. de, his work on 
Spain praised, 471. Account 
of, 472. Insulted by Bona- 
parte, 481. 

Chelsum, Dr. letter to from Mr. 
Gibbon, and his reply, 12, 13. 








Children, Mr. his. experiments 
with a Voltaic Battery, 72. 
Chlorine and oxygen, new 
gaseous combination of, 67. 
Christianity, on its origin. and 

progress, 151, mi 

Chronology, Essay on, by Mr. 
Gibbon, 4. 

--—, scriptural, remarks 
on, 261. 

Churches, parochial, in England, 
their deficiency in number 
and size a great cause of in- 
jury to the establishment, 435. 

Clan- Albin, story of that tale, 
84. 

Classics, observations on editions 
of, by Mr. Gibbon, 122. 

Colours, on some phenomena 
of, 74. 

Congress of Vienna, observa- 
tions on the duties and 


proceedings of, 375—379- 
458—469. ’ 

Conspiracy of the Pazzi, a 
tragedy, character and spe- 
cimens of, neo 

Consuls, mercantile, on the 
origin and nature of the esta- 
blishment of, 543.° Salaries 
of, 544. 

Corn-rents, dilemma occasioned 
by levying them in Guernsey, 

I. 

Ghen leucolophus, description 
of, 129. 

Cosmo de’ Medici, his career and 
character, 506—509. 

Cosmology, plan of a new work 
with that title, 491. 

Cotton-manufactures, 
tions on, 454- 

Cotyledon calycina, on the deoxi- 
dation of the leaves of, 130. 

Crab, See Rackett. 

Crawford, General, his death 
lamented, 385. 

Cromwell, Oliver, turns Algernon 
Sydney out of the House of 
Commons, 157. 

Crow, See Hardwicke. 

Current prevailing westward of 

Scilly, 
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. Scilly, farther observations 
on, 75- 

Custom-Houses, large establish- 
ment of, in France, very ex- 
pensive, 451. 452. 455- 

Custrin, unexpected surrender 
of, to a division of Davoit’s 
army, 523. 

523 D 

Davies, Mr. on the sea long- 
worm, I 

Daun, Marshal, his discovery of 
a clerk’s treasonable corres- 
— with the King of 

ussia, 525. Gains in con- 
sequence a victory over that 
monarch, at Hochkirchen, 
526. Is in turn wounded and 
defeated at Torgau, 527. 

Davoiit, Marshal, his unexpect- 
ed capture of Custrin, 523. 
His conduct in Poland advan- 
i A a 524. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, on a com- 
pound of Iodine and Oxygen, 
66. On theaction of Acids on 
the Hyper-oxymuriates, 67. 

Deodate, Charles, translation of 
Milton’s elegy addressed to 
him, 92. 

Dictionary, etymological, of the 
Polish language, undertaken 
by M. Lindé, 528. 

Dinner, economical, 178. 

Dionysius, Ear of, account of 
that cave, 427. 

Docks, construction of, in Eng- 
land, a monument of national 
genius and wealth, 314. 

Don Garcia, a tragedy, account 
of, 39. 

Donovan, Mr. on a newly dis- 
covered vegetable acid, 69. 
Dress, female, poetic advice on, 

211. 

Drones, mode of introducing 

into fresh hives, to produce 
. swarms, 56. How destroyed 
by the working-bees, 57. 

Du Hamel, M. his experiments 
on the power of different 
thicknesses of wood to sup- 

port weights, 311. 
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Duties on foreign goods, their 
general abolition in France 
recommended, 450. _Parti- 
culars respecting, 451. 


E 

Ear of Dionysius, account of 
that celebrated cavern, 427. 

Economy, exemplified in agenteel 
dinner for seven-pence, 178. 

Edinburgh, comparative view of 
manners and customs there 
in 1763 and 1783, 176. 

Education, general diffusion of, 
its benefits maintained, and 
observations on the mode of 
effecting it, 298. 

Eloquence, a pedantic sort of, 
cultivated in Italy during the 
15th century, 503. 

England, a model of legisla- 
tion for the other European 
powers, 369. 

Equation, polar, of a conic sec- 
tion, 516. 

Erasmus, his prognostic of the 
eminence of Melancthon, 267. 

Escoiquiz, M. account of his 
work on Spain, 471. Sketch 
of his career, 472. His confe- 
rences with M. de Pradt, 479. 

Euclid, account of a new edition 
of, from an old MS. 528. 

Euler, M. his noble friendship 
with M. Lagrange, 512, 513. 


F 

Ferdinand, of Spain, his in- 
veiglement by Bonaparte to 
Bayonne, 478. 

Fever, hypothesis concerning, 

2. 

Flanders, cheapness of living in, 
and agricultural activity of 
the Flemings, 339. 

France, present state of religion 
in, 345. Of morals, 349. 
Charges against the soldiery, 
348. Prevailing love of shew 
in, 352. On the representa- 
tive body, 353. Observa- 
tions on its Custom-house 
system, and duties on foreign 
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goods, 450... Its want of pa- 
rochial school-masters, 453. 
Its Octrois, 455. Metrical 
survey of the lands of, a 
tedious and expensive pro- 
cess, 456. Requires peace, 
457+. 

Frederick II. King of Prussia, 
defeated by Marshal Daun at 
Hochkirchen, 526. Is victo- 
rious at Torgau, 527. 

Functions, on the calculus of, 81. 

Funding system, in this country, 
remarks on, 296. 


G 

Galen, observations on his attain- 
ments in the science of ana- 
tomy, and on his works, 536. 

General Officers ought not to be 
exposed at thehead of columns 
of attack, 385. 

Georgian planet, on the Satel- 
lites of, 77. 

Germ, seminal, on the deve- 
lopement of, 131. 

Germany, measures of the Con- 
gresstoprotect itinfuturefrom 
France, 375. Observations on 
the Germanic body, 458. 

Gibbon, Mr. view of his literary 
progress and labours, with 
specimens of his correspond- 
ence, 2—25. Epitaph on him, 
by Dr. Parr, 26. Extracts 
from his common-place books, 
114.116. On M. Rubhiére’s 
Hist. of the Russian Revolu- 
tion in 1762, 115. His opi- 
nions on various works and 
characters, 116—118. Onthe 
House of Brunswick, 118. On 
thecircumnavigation of Africa, 
119. His remarks on editions 
of the Classics, 122. His cor- 
respondence with Mr. Pinker- 
ton, 124. Observations on 
his style, 126. 

Gibraltar, Straights of, grand 
view on entering them, 418. 
Remarks on the state of that 
fortress, 431. note. 

Girgenti, account of, and of its 
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remains of antient architec- 
ture, 430 

Godoy, Prince of the Peace, his 
rise, progress, and character, 
471,&c. His disgrace, 475. 

Godse, that bird a favourite arti- 
cle of food in antient and mo- 
dern times, 498. 

Gothic poetry and romance, his- 
torical particulars respecting, 
356—367. 

Government, national, observa- . 
tions on the progress of, 397. 
On the course necessary for 
the Governments of Europe 
at the present day, 371. 

Grain, observations on the com- 

_merce in, 437. 

Greeks, modern, of the Ionian 
Isles, account of, 227—231. 

Guernsey, particulars in the his- 
tory of, 51. Barbarous sacri- 
fice there, in Q. Mary’s time, 
52. 

Guerrillas, of Spain, their harass- 
ment of the French, 240. 


H 

Hallite, description of that family 
of earthy minerals, 275. 

Hardwicke, Col. on the corvus 
leucolophus, 129. 

Harmony, poetical, observations 
on, 142—I44. 

Herodotus, his authority respect- 
ing the Pheenician voyage 
round Africa questioned by 
Mr. Gibbon, 120. By Dr. 
Vincent, 121. His statement 
of the battle of Platea exag- 
gerated, 240. 

Herschel, Dr. on the Satellites of 
the Georgian planet, 77. 

Heyne, Dr. on the leaves of 
cotyledon calycina, 130. 

Hip joint, observations on am- 
putation at, 47. 

Hippocrates, remarks on his ana- 
tomical knowlege, 534. 

Hives, of Bees, observations on 
the management and position 
of, 59. Depopulated hives 
re-animated, 63. 

Holme, 

















Holme, Mr. on Arragonite, 13 r. 
Home, Sir Ev. on the organs of 
respiration in particular fishes, 
&c.7o. On the generation of 
the Lamprey, &c, 71. 
Hoy, Mr. on the Trichiurus 
epturus, 129« 
Hyper-oxymuriates, on the action 
of acids on, 67. 
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Ideas, concatenated and asso- 
ciated, the difference between, 
304. 

Jerusalem, observations on the 
site and. extent of, by Mr. 
Gibbon, 114. 

Jesuits, question respecting the 

' character of that order, and 
its abolition and restoration, 

. 414—418. 

Images, on the multiplication of, 

I. 

Joaimaunionts national, in Eu- 
rope, view of, and of its con- 
sequences, 369. 

Inflammation, theory of, 172. 

Insane persons, considerations 
on places for their reception, 
443: 

Ioannina, manners of the inha- 
bitants of, 229. 

Iodine and Oxygen, on a com- 
pound of, 66. 

Jonian Isles, particulars respect- 
ing, 227. 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, 
his unfitness for that situation, 
250. His conduct at the 
battle of Talavera, 251. Cheat- 
ed into the throne of Spain by 
his brother, 484. 

Ireland, view of the state of, by 
Judge Fletcher, 200. 

Tris sustana, obs. on, 130. 

Italy, reflections on her return 
to the controul of Austria, 
462. History of the republics 
of, in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, 50I—5I0. 

Ithaca, account of that island, 
227. Modern Greek school- 
master there, 228. 
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Keith, Mr. on the seminal gern, 
131. 

i Marshal, his endeavours 
to prevent the surprize of, 
Frederick II. in his camp at 
Hochkirchen, and his death 
in consequence, 526, 

Kirby, Mr. his description of 
Stylops tenuicornis, 13% 

Knox, Mr. onsome phzenomenaoft 
colours, 74. 

L 

Lagrange, M. particulars of his 
career in science, and of his 
correspondence with Euler, 
str1—513. Of his work on 
Analytical Mechanics, 514— 
520. List of his various com- 
positions, 520—523. . 

Lambert, Mr., on a new species 
of Psidium, 131. | 

Lamprey, and the Myxine, on 
the mode of generation of, 71. 

Larissa, extent. and population 
of, 233. 

Leach, Dr. farther obs, on the 
genus Meloé, 131. On four 
classes of animals, 135. 

Lee, Mr. on the dispersive 
power of the Atmosphere, 79. 

Leicester, Earl of, his disagree- 
ment with his son Algernon 
Sydney, 162. 

Ligature, of a nerve, in the tic 
douloureux, obs. on, 173. 

Lima, Count of, his spirited be- 
haviour in an interview with 
Bonaparte, 476. 

Lindé, Professor, of Warsaw, his 
projected Polish Dictionary, 

28. , 
Lishedene Essai sur Uétude de 
la, by Mr. Gibbon, 5... 
Loughborough, Lord, hisreply to 
aiden from Mr. Gibbon, 16. 
Louvre, gallery of, obs. on the 
removal of its Paintings, 341- 
Luther, his intimacy with Me- 
lancthon, 268. 272. . Hislet- 
ter to Melancthon, on having 
stolen the latter’s MS. ‘271. 
Macarius, 
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Macarius, the Egyptian Monk, 
some account of, 433. 

Madrid, orn of the French 

“ troops into that city, 246. The 
retreat of the Enyiish troops 
from it described, 445. 

Manners and customs, compara- 
‘tivelllew of in 1763 and 1783, 
176. 

Mantell, Mr. G. on a fossil 
Alcyonium, 136. 

=——-, Mr. T. on the preser- 
vation of a pig buried alive for 

- 160.days, 137. 

Martyrdom, horrid instance of, 
in Guernsey, during Queen 
Mary’s reign, 52. 

Masséna, Marshal, his skilful re- 
treat from Portugal, 255. 

Medes, Essay on the Empire of 
the, by Mr. Gibbon, 5. 114. 

Medici, power and talents of 
that family, 506—5 10. 

Melancthon, abstract of the life 
of, 267—273. 

Meloé, farther observations on 
that genus, 131. 

MémoireJustificatif, published by 
the English ministry in 1778, 
written by Mr. Gibbon, 14. 

« Mercury, observations on the ef- 
fects of that medicine on the 
human system, 392. Not a 
remedy for some venereal af- 
fections, 393. 

Messina, description of, 423. 

Meteora, in Albania, visit to the 
monastery situated on those 
rocks, 232. 

Monandrous plants of India, obs. 
on the description of, 133. 
Montagu, Mr. on rare shells 

and marine animals, 128. 

Morals, present state of, in 
France, 349. 

Mountain ms, remarks on 
their arrangement and direc- 
tion, Mountain-scenery 
described, , 

Murat, King of Naples, motives 
of the conduct of Austria to- 


wards him, 461. 


N ‘ 

Necker, Madame, specimens o 
her letters to her guondam 
lover, Mr. Gibbon, 22—25. 

Nerves, on the structure, rela- 
tions, diseases, and external 
injuries of, 171—173. 

Nervous -and. sanguiferous sys- 
tems, additional experiments 
on the relation between, 73. 

Netherlands, new kingdom of, 
its political recommendations 
pointed out, 377. 

North, Lord, his letter of thanks 
to Mr. Gibbon, for the com- 
pliments paid to him in the 
preface to the latter’s great 
work, 21. 

North Polar Distances of fixed 
stars, determination of, 81. 
North-Pole, horrors of that re-: 

gion depicted, 496. 


O 

Octrois, or Town-dues, in France, 
account of, 455. 

Orestes, a tragedy, specimen of, 
in Italian and English, 40, 41. 

Oxygen, on a compound of, with 
iodine, 66. Its gaseous com- 
bination with chlorine, 67. 


Pp 


Paintings, observations on the 
removal of, from the Louvre, 
341. 

Palermo, description of that ca- 
pital, 429. 

Paris, poetic reflection on the 
conquest of, 207. . 
Pazzi, conspiracy of, a tragedy, 
character and specimens of, 

28—39. 

Peace, Prince of the, see Godoy. 

Peloponnesus, descent from into 
the plains of Patras, 241. 

Philip, Dr. his additional expe- 
riments on the nervous and 
sanguiferous systems, 73. 

Pig, account of one that was 
buried alive for 160 days, 137. 

Pinkerton, Mr. his correspond- 
ence with Mr. Gibbon, 124. 

Pitti, 


















Pitti, bucas, his tise to power at 
Florente, 506. 

Planets; on their motions about 

fun, 518. 

Plants, their disengagement of 
vital air in the day, and of car- 

)bonic acid gas in the night, 
130. New, from New Holland, 
134. From Caucasus, 137. 

Platza, exaggeration of the num- 
bers at the battle of, 239, 240. 

Platina-wires, on the relative 
conducting powers of, 72. 

Poetry and Romance, among the 
Germans, historical particu- 
lars of, 356—367. 

Poland, King of, mode of elect- 
ing, 401. See Sobieski. 
Manners of the Court of, 405. 
French intrigues there, 406. 

Polish Dictionary, a new one 
undertaken, 528. 

Pond, Mr. on the north polar 
distances of fixed stars, 81. 
Poor-laws, on the right of go- 

vernment to enact them, 292. 

Poor, table of the increase of, 
330. Daily fare of, 331. 

Population of Larissa, 233. 

Porrett, Mr. his farther experi- 
ments on acids, 68. 

Portugal, comparative ill be- 
haviour of all the contending 
troops in, 431. note. 

Prodigal-Son, observations on 
the parable of, 153. 

' Prussia, its ardour in freeing it- 


self from the yoke of Bona- | 


parte, 467. Arguments for 

the support of, 468. 

-, King of, See Frederick. 

Prussiate of Mercury, analysis 
of, 68. 

Psalida, a modern Greek school- 
master, his attainments, 229. 
His national pride, 230. 

Psidium, ona new species of, 131. 

Puritans, defended, 284. 


R 
Rackett, Mr. on Cancer Salinus, 
129. 
Religion, in France, present 
Btate of, 345. = 
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Rennell, Major, his farther ob- 
servations on the current to 


the west of Scilly, 75. 
Representatives, national, in 
‘rance, difficulty of making a 


fair election of, 353. 

Respiration, on the organs of, 
in particular anim 

Romances, of Germany 
lars concerning, 35 

Rome, History of, by Mr. 
bon, his preparations for, 9, 
Its completion, 18. View of 
its progress, 19. 

Roscoe, Mr. on the monandrous 
plants of India, 133. Obser- 
vations on his life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, 510. 

Rosmunda of Pavia, a tragedy; 
account of, 28. 

Rubicon, inscription of, its au- 
thenticity rejected, 116. 

Rudge, Mr. on new plants, 134. 

Rulhizre’s History of the Re- 
volution in Russia in 1762. 
Anecdote relative to, 115. 

Russia, reflections on the ag- 
grandizement of, 466. 







S 
Salamanca, its situation on the 
retreat of our army, 445. 
Sallust, Cesar, &c., obs. on, by 
Mr. Gibbon, 4. 116. 
Salonica, beautiful approach to 
by sea, 236. Account of,,20. 






Satellitegot the Georgian Plan 
~. obsel on, 77- 
Scilly, urrent. 


Sea long-worm, obs. on, 134- 

Sensation and idea, distinction 
between, 263. 

Sheffield, Lord, his letter to the 
Monthly Reviewers, respect- 
ing Gibbon’s works, 224." — 

Shells, rare, account of, 128. 

Shew, on the love of, in France,. 
352+ 

Sicily, remarks on the campaign 
in, by the English, in18 10,423. 

Smith, Sir J. E. on Irissusiana,. 

.130..On Teesdalia, 133. On 
the Bryum marginatum, -134- 
Sobieski, John, King of rune 
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INDEX 
Truth, qualities,: &c. necessary 


- his lite and character, 400—— 
412. 

Soldiers, French, c chagges against 
them, 348. Of the contend- 
ing powers napottueal, their 
bad charactery431, note. 

Soult, Marshal, st ctures on his 

: Be the battle of Al- 
acate. Military 

. : character of, 386. 

South, Dr. his account of So- 

» bieski, King of Poland, 404. 

®pam, particulars of the late 
campaigns. in, 244—256.'381 
—388. 445. Of the evaletito 
in, 4'70—484. 

Spider, experiment with one 
which hunted its prey, 135. 
Steven, Chev. on new plants, 137. 
Sting, of the Bee, cure for, 57. 
Strepsiptera, addendum to, 131. 
Swarms of Bees, how to cause 

their production, 56. To 

. @ffect a junction of them, 61. 

Sydne Yp , Algernon, particulars of 
his life, and view of his cha- 
racter, 155—I170. 

Syphilis, obs. on, and on diseases 
resembling it, 390—396. 


T 
Talavera, account of the battle 
of, by a French officer, 251. 
Teesdalia, observations on, 133. 
Tempe, Vale of, improperly so 
eee los pos Descript. of, 26. 


: of, 356. 
Pern fe, esi bed, 


Thar lotw, Lord, letter to, from 
Mr.Gibbon, 15. His reply, 16. 

Tibia, observations on the dis- 
eased state of, 441 

Toucan, obs. on the bill of, 133. 

Trail, Dr. on the Bill of the 
Toucan, 133. 

Lrichiurus Lepturus, account of 
that fish, 129. 








T' ythes, observations a 
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in the pursuit of, . 265. 
Turks, manners of, 
, defeated by So 








9402. 
their 
operation in Ireland, 106. 202. 


‘Vandu 

Venereal Disease, See Syphilis. 

Vesalius, his advancement of. thé 
science of anatomy, 539 

Vienna saved from the. Turks 
by Sobieski, 408—411. 

, See Congress. 

Vincent, Dr. his strong testi- 
mony to the merit of Gibbon 
as an historian, and concur- 
rence with him respecting the 
voyage round Africa, 121. 

Virtue, on the criterion of, 265. 

Vittoria, obs.onthebattle of, 385. 

Ulcers, phagedenic and slough- 
ing, described, 394 395+ 

Voltaic Battery, experiments with 
a very large one, 72. 


Ww 

Walpole, Horace, his flattery of 
Gibbon, 117. 

War, reflections on the wars of 
France, 457. , 

Warnings for beauty, 211, 212. 

Watch, gold, epigram on the 
loss of, 178. 

Waterloo, battle of, poetically 
described, 209. 

Weights and Measures of the 
antients, essay on, 4. 

Wellington, Lord, observations 
on his tactics in Spain, 384. 


Whitaker, Mr. of Manchester, 


his letter to Mr. Gibbon, 11. 
Wine, exported from Oporto in 
1796—1807, II0. 
Wood, exper. on the power of dif- 
erent thicknesses of that ma- 
terial to support weights, 311. 
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